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In resuming this subject, which, we 
imagine, has reached its termination for 
the present, we should wish to impress 
on our readers a sense of its extent, its 
difficulties, and its importance. Its ex- 
tent may be understood from admeasure- 
ment and calculation. Its difficulties 
can only be known, by a correct ac- 
quaintance with each spot concerning 
which we direct our enquiries, It is a 
satisfaction to find, that generally speak- 
ing, they are not such as to deter the sur- 
veyors and engineers who have been 
employed in this investigation, from af- 
firming strongly on the subject ; and 
even offering to accomplish what they 
propose, on extremely moderate terms, 

fhe importance of these improvements 
may be conceived of, from the great 
additional surface they offer for profita- 
ble cultivation ; from the beneficial ef- 
fects which the drainage of so much 
water from a soil already too wet, must 
produce on the general health of the 
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island ; from the advantages attending 
new roads, and various facilities of access 
to parts at this moment almost out of 
the world :—the improvements, then, 
would affect—the soil—the health,—the 
wealth—and the morals of the country. 


The Committee at the close of their 
fourth Report, take occasion to recapi- 
tulate the extent and application of their 
numerous enquiries, and this produces 
a statistical paper of great value. If it 
referred to a foreign country, we should 
think it so: why not, then, when the 
subject of it is an island, a part of our 
own territories,—of the UniTeEp Kina- 

Dom? 


The names of the Surveyors res- 
pectively are annexed, 


Bog, Eng- 

lish Acres. 
1. Mr. Richard Griffith, jun. 
Eastern extremity of Bog of 

Allen, Kildare r $6,480 
2 Mr.R.Griffith jun. District 

of River Barrow, Kildare . 41,075 
8. Mr. Jones, District of the 
River Boyne, Meath and 

Westmeath ‘ 42,870 
4. Mr. Lougfield, District of 
the River Brusna, King’s 

county 44,594 
5. Mr. Townshend, District of 
the River Shannon, West- 
meath, Longford, aud King’s 

county $4,509 
6 Mr. District of 
the River lntiy and Lough- 
ree, Longford and West- 

7. Mr. Lonefield, District of 
Lough Gara, Roscommon, 

Shige, and Mayo $3,629 


gs. \ir.Ahe Ty District between 
Roscrea and Killenaul, ‘Tip- 
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perary, Kilkenny, and OF these, 
Queen's county $6,025 The Wicklow District ap- 
6. Mar. Aher, District, W pears to coutain, of com- 
ward of Maryborough, mon red Bog, ‘ 97,000 
Queen's county 14,754 The District of Frris 170,090 
10. Mr. Cockburne, W The District. of Cunnemara 120,000 
extremity of Clare . 22,340 Exelusive of the Peat Soil, 
11. Mr. Brassington, District which forms the general cover- 
on the River Barrow, hil- ing of the Mountiins within 
dare and King's county 7,450 


12. Mr. Jones, District of 
Lough Corrib, Galway,. 
and Mayo 83,72 
13, 14, 15. Mr. Bald, three 
Districtsin Mayo. 
16. Mr. Townsend, District 
surrounding Lough 
extending to River Bann, 
Autrim, Down, Armagh, 
Tyrone, and Loncouderry 64,855 
Evclasive of 10,673 acres of 
Land inundated by the win- 
ter level oft the late. 
17. Mr. Nimmo, District of 


161,962 


Iveragh, Kerry 43,567 
is. Mr. Nimmo, District of 
the River Kenmare, Kerry 14,605 


19. Mr. Nimmo, District of 
the Kivers Laune and 
Lower Maine, herry 

20. Mr. Nimmo, District of 
the Upper Maine, Kerry $,566 

21. Mr. District of 
Slieve Laughar, Cork and 
kerry $2,002 

Mr. Nimmo, District of 
the River “Cashen, the 
North of Kerry : $1,514 

28. Mr. Edgeworth, 
District. contiguous to 
Loughree, Lougtord, Lei- 
trim, and Roscommon =. 

24. Mr. R. Griffith, jun. South 
ern extremity of the River 
Sack, Galway, Kos- 
common 76,848 

25. Mr. R. Griffith, jon. 
Northern extremity of the 
same District 


17,999 


26,659 


52,390 
1,015,558, 
Making a total of 1,013,858 Rnglish acres 
of Bog, minutely surve ve and levelled ; 
forming the subjects of 25 Reports, and 
embracing the opinions of ten different 
gentlemen, who have devoted, as appears 
suificiently from their Reports, nosmaiitime 
and labour to the investigation, 

in addition to these we have, as already 
stated, received three reports, not professing 
to cuter into the same detail, upon the 
three Mountain Districts of W icklow, Enris, 
and Cuanemara. 


these three Districts, and much 
of which appears very reclaim- 
able for pasture » by the simple 
process of laying cut interce pt- 
ing drains 
Of this Mountain Soil there 
appears io be, 
Tn the District 
Aud in Cunnemeare, about 


155,00 
200,900 
No particular return is made 
of the quantity in the District 
of the county of Wicklow, but 
it is, no doubt, very cousidera- 
ble. 
Mr. Nimmo further informs 
us that the \lowitaisas of Slieve 
Luaghar, Stieve Mash, and 
Corgaginny, contain, accord. 


ingtohim ‘ 500,000 


There sre besides, in the counties of 
Donegal, Tyrone, and Fermanagh, very ex- 
tensive tracts of Mouutsin similarily cir- 
cumstanced. ‘These we have not been 
able to make the subjects of our surveys, 
vor do we think that there is much reason 
to regret the omission, being persuaded 
that their proprietors, when disposed to uu- 
dertake theirimprovement, may find, in the 
Reports which we have already submitted 
io your House, every information to be ob- 
tained upon the subjects. Judging, how- 
ever, from the mps of this North-western 
extremity of Ireland, aad comparing them 
with the extent of the other Mounfain Dis- 
tricts whose contents we have ascertained, 
we are disposed to believe that they can- 
not coutain, of Peat Soil forming the cover- 
ing of these mountains, less than 400,000 
English Acres. 

In forming our opinion, as to the total 
areregate amount of the Bogs in Ireland, 
it is very necessary to advert to the Bogs 
of less contents than 500 acres; of these 
it is difficult or impossible to form an es- 
timate with amy degree of accuracy ; we 
are not however, altogether without data. 
Examining Mr. Larkin’s minute and ex- 
cellent map of the county of Cavan, in 
his presence, we perceived it to contain 
about 90 Bogs, uo one of which gxtended 
to 500 acres, and yet containing uo less 
than 17,600 English acres in their collec: 
tive amount. 
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The county comprises about 1-40th of 
reland ; there are, however, few or 
perhaps no other parts of the Island, 
in which these small Bogs are so much 
interspersed. On the whole, we cannot 
suppose the other parts of ireland contain 
less than ten fimes es yreat an extent 
of these lesser Bogs, as the single county of 
Cavan. 

From all the above data, we can confi- 
dently pronounce that the extent of Peat 
Soil in treland exceeds two millions eight 
hundred and therty thousand  bugiish 
acres, of which we have shewn at least 
1,576,000 to cousist of flat red Bog, all of 
which according to the opinions above de- 
tailed, might be converted to the general 
purposes of agriculture; the vemaining 
1,255,000 acres form the covering of moun- 
tains, of which a very large proportion 
might be improved at a smail expense, for 
pasture, or still more beneficially applied to 
the purposes of plantation; we wish indeed 
it were possible for our Reports to fix the 
attention of their proprietors upon this sub- 
ject, so connected with the interests of the 
British Empire. 

We cannot dismiss this part of the sub- 
ject, without again adverting to a prejudice 
not less extensive than that of the irre. 
claimability of Bog, and certainly still 
more destitute of foundation ; we mean, 
the apprehension generally entertained, 
that in the event of the tmprovement of 
the Dogs, the country would be left with- 
out a sufficient supply of fuel. It seems 
not to be generally understood, that if the 
Bogs of Ireland were reclaimed, we should 
derive not merely the advantage of culti- 
vating their surface, Lut that at the same 
time the power of applying them, where- 
ever necessary, for fuel, would be aug- 
mented some hundred or rather some 
thousand fold. Fuel can at present be ob- 
tained only from the edges of these Bogs; 
the excessive wetuess of the interior, ren- 
dering it, in its present state, wholly un- 
available for that purpose, but if once 
drained, fuel might be obtained from every 
part of them: and it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the drainage of a Bog would 
impair its quality asfuel; on the contrary 
it would operate as the greatest possible 
improvement of it, and that not merely 
At the time it was effected, but at all fu- 
ture periods, and in a degree progressively 
increasing. 

In the prosecution of these enquiries, we 
have eflected, onthe great scale of 4 inches 
to the mile, the most accurate surveys 
which have ever been made, of a very 
large portion of this island. On a perusal 
of the Act under which we have been ap- 
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pointed, we find nothing to direct us 
with respect to the final application of 
these documents, and we have accordingly 
exercised our discretion in presenting 
them to the Dublin Society, who have li- 
berally accommodated us with the use of 
their house and establishment, for the pur- 
poses of an enquiry. ‘These Maps, accom- 
panied by the original Reports of the Eu- 
gineers, will form an appropriate appen- 
dage to au Institation, which hos ever 
made the agricultural improvement of 
Ireland one of its principal objects, and 
in no other place would their preserva- 
tion be more certain, or public access to 
them so easy. 

Nothing, we presume could be more 
satisfactory than this conduct of the Com- 
mittee, as every gentleman concerned, or 
about to be concerned in the property of 
any of these bogs, may easily obtain ac- 
cess to an accurate survey of it, and 
may take whatever advantage he pleases, 
from the observations made on it by the 
surveyor. Nevertheless, we must be al- 
lowed to gay, that the remark itself 
points out the propriety of some such 
establishment in every nation, asa Pub- 
lic Register Office, in which documents 
of national importance may be preserved 
under effectual regulations, 

The Committee report that their ac- 
counts are deticient only in the sum of 
£452 12s. which certainly demonstrates 
great economy in their management. 
The gentlemen who composed this Com- 
mittee, were—J, Leslie Forster—Wil- 
liam Gore—Henry Hamilton—and Hans 
Blackwood, Esqrs. the Report is dated 
April 1814, 

Nothing can more strongly prove the 
conyiction of the Surveyors, that the ex- 
pence of reelaiming those wastes would 
be moderate, then the offers made by 
some of them to engage in the under- 
taking. ‘* It is within the knowledge 
of this Board,” says the Committee, 
that Mr. Edgeworth offered to one of the 
proprietors, a rent hitherto unheard of 
for Bog Land, proposing only a sixty 
years lease for bis own interest ;—but the 
dread of law suits after the improvements 
should be made, prevented the bargain, 
In fact, the estimate for reclaiming some 
bogs is no higher than twe/ve or jour 
teen shillings per acre, while others rise 
to three or four, or, even ten pounds, 
according to circumstances, 
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Different Bogs also require different 
management:some would yield most pro- 
fit if covered with plantations ; others 
yield the most succulent grass, and 
should be converted into pasture; others 
would soon grow vegetables, potatocs, 
and grain. Some would quickly pay three. 
four, or more, guineas, in return for the 
capital vested in their improvement, — It 
should never be forgot, that these bogs 
were not always bogs: they have de- 
clined to their present state from various 
causes, and at different times, What 
they formerly prodaced for the purposes 
of man, they may again produce, In- 
dustry has not lately turned them to pro- 
fit, but hereafter, as heretofore, they 
may reward the labours of industry,” 


That they are not ungrateful when 
excited by this stimulus, is strongly 
evinced in an instance which we feel a 

articular pleasure in recording. Says 
Air. Longfield, speaking of the Lough 
Garra District, after noticing the at- 
tempts of Gentlemen and farmers in the 
neighbourhood,— 


I shall here mention the particular re- 
sult of some improvements made by Lord 
Dillon’s cottagers at Aughalour near Lough 
Glyn, which being done by persons unaided 
by capital or scientific knowledge, proves 
beyond a doubt, that where personal skill 
is accompanied by the aud of both, the 
result must be equal to the expectations 
of the most sanguine, particularly if the 
operations are carried on situations 
equally favourable as that wherein the im- 
provements alluded to have been effected, 
and which, in the greater part of this dis- 
trict, are frequently to be met with. 


The bog where these improvements were 
effected, lies on the south side of the road 
from Lough Glyn to Castlerea, and joining 
the lands of Aughalour, which it must be 
observed, is a hill of the finest limestone in 
the country, and where the only limestone 
quarries ave to be had in that neighbour- 
hood; it is therefore not surprising to find 
subterraneous communications round the 
verges of those lands, being composed of 

rous limestone rock and gravel. At the 
foot of this hill Lord Dillon laid out a cer- 
tain portion of Red bog in lots for his 
labourers, which was granted to them rent 
free (a well judged and great stimulus to 
improvement) teu or twelve years ago. 
They commenced by building cabins in the 
driest part of the bog next the land, and 
by cutting away the bog as fast as their 
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means would admit. During the progress 
of these operations, it was discovered that 
the under-stratum being about eight or ten 
feet below the surface, was composed of 
limestone and gravel of the best description, 
suited to the purposes of bog inprovement ; 
it was therefore suggested that Pits should 
be made in the bog for the purpose of rais- 
ing this manuring gravel to the surface, 
which wes accordingly adopted, and the 
system continued with such etlect that they 
have now completely reclaimed ten or 
twelve acres, which, from being as bad 
sponge bog as any in the country, now 
prodaces vs good crops of potatoes, outs, 
and hay, os anv upland in the neighbeur- 
hood. ‘The part thas reclaimed, was ori- 
ginally from fonrto eight and teu feet deep, 
the chief of which the nnprovers cut away 
for turf before they commenced mravelling 
the surfree; but finding that operation too 
slow, they are now determined to gravel 
the natural surface of the bog afler beany 
drainrd, which some of the most intelligeut 
of them assured me they bad no doubt 
would succeed, 

In this place T must beg to mention a 
circumstance, proving my former opinion 
of the retentive uature of Red sponge bogs, 
which is simply this, that on making the 
pits before mentioned to raise the gravel 
trom under the hog of Aughalour (the sur- 
face of which was, in its state of nature, as 
wet as any other beg) it was found, after 
passing with difficulty through five, six, or 
eight feet of bog and water, that on raising 
the first shovel or two of gravel from the 
bottom of the pit, the whole of the water 
which the hole contained immediately dis- 
appeared, and that so long as the bottom of 
the pit was kept clear of bog stuff it re- 
mained quite dry, but if, ou the contrary, 
there remained only six inches of bog stuff 
in the bottom of the pit, it was sufficient to 
retain all the waters received by it, 


It is with much pleasure | have here to 
remark, that although this part of Ireland 
is very backward in improved agricultural 
pursuits, | had yet the satisfaction to find 
that Dr. Richardson's system of Bog Im- 
provements has been long anticipated by 
almost every poor tenant in the islands of 
Clooncagh, Cloonagh, &c. &c. belonging 
to Mr. French, at the former of which 
islands | was gratified in viewing a speci- 
men of fiorin grass cultivated on Red bog 
above 20 feet deep; this piece of bog after 
being drained and levelled, gota 2 agar 
of gravel, and was sown with cabbage see 
two years ago; last year it was planted 
with potatoes, which being dug out, was 
in spring of the present year (1811) laid 
down with fioriu strings, exactly in the 
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way recommended by Doctor Richardson; 
the whole piece under the grass contains 
88 perches of bog, which has this year 
srodaced no Jess than two tons weight of 
ts, which, as the commen people of the 
country say, is better for horses than hay 
and oats, aud will fatten a beast much 
sooner than any other kind of forage which 
they are in the habit of using in that 
country. ‘This ciretmstance (was any ad- 
ditional evidence necessary) al ounce proves 
that the Red bogs may all be reduced to 
tracts of profitable pasture and meadow, 
and in many cases may be applied to the 
produce of outs and potatoes, if gravel can 
be had from the under-strata, as at Augha- 
Jour. 

Such is the effect of well-judged mea- 
sures, on men not afraid of labour! 
With no capital but the strength of their 
arms, they have eflected their purpose; 
and where sumewhat more of intelligence 
has been exerted, they have anticipated 
the so highly recommended favourite 
grass of Dr. Richardson. What more 
encouraging sign ean be desired ?— 
what happier auspices ? 


It may not be improper here to remark, 
that the population of the county of Roscom- 
mon (although generally considered as a 
grazing county isexceedingly great,so much 
80, that every little island or peninsulain the 
bogs, contains more than an ordinary pro- 
portion of inhabitants; as an instance of 
which, | shall mention one island near 
Lough Glynn of 107 acres, called Cloon- 
borny, that contains no less than 21 fami- 
lies, being little more than five acres to 
each house, and for which they pay a rent 
of not less than 40 shillings per acre. It is 
therefore not to be woudered at, that mul- 
titudes of those poor peasants emigrote 
annually to England, where by two or 
three mouths hard labour, they are enabled 
to save the rent of their little farms at home; 
and | must say, such is the want of em- 
ployment for the poor in this part of the 
country, that never met nen who would 
go farther or labour harder for a shilling 
than Connaught men; nay, it is a fact, that 
some of the attendants who were with me 
on the survey, declared they had not the 
like opportunity to earn money for many 
years before, although the hire did uot 
exceed Is. 8d. per day. 

This will afford matter of reflection 
to the Siatesman:—perhaps, there is 
scarcely any thing more injurious to a 
country than an ill distribution of its 
population, That the improvement of 
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these now unproductive wilds would 
afford labour to the industrions, who 
most earnestly wish for it, cannot be 
denied ;—Mr. Longfield adds, it will do 
away the great evil of Ireland, private 
distillation :-—* I verily believe, says 
he, that at present in the county of Kos- 
common, | might say in the whole pros 
vince of Connaught, there is net one 
gallow of licensed spirits in every hun- 
dred gallons of its consumption.”’—This 
fact speaks for itself, 


We mentioned, in the former article 
on this subject, the mischief arising from 
impediments thrown across rivers, and 
streams; such as mills, weirs, for 
taking fish, Kc. A remarkable instance 
in proof of the evils attendant on such 
structures, is reported by Mr. Brassiug~ 
ton, in the county of Kildare. 


The Piunery river, which is to be the 
principal outlet for the waters of the bog, 
is found in its present state frequeatly in 
the time of floods to overflow the coun- 
try, between the bog and the place where 
it disembogues itself into the river Barrow, 
From this it might appear that consider- 
able injury would be occasioned to that 
part of the country, by throwing into its 
channel the immense body of water which 
may be expected by the proposed sysiem 
of draining to be discharged from the 
hog; but [am persuaded, that by re- 
moving the weirs which have been con- 
stracted at a point below the mouth of 
the Finnery river, across the river Bar- 
row, for the supply of the mili at Bert 
on one side, aud the mill of Miliown on 
the opposite side of this last-mentioned 
river, that the part of the country alluded 
to will not oniy be protected from any 
increase of injury by the projected drain- 
age of the bog, but be reiieved also from 
all injury whotsoever from tie Finnery 
river, even after the accession to its stream 
of the waters of the bog under that sys- 
tem of draining; and the correctness of 
this conclusion must appear manifest from 
this, that the weter thrown upon this 
part of the country by the Finnery river, 
which is occasioned by its waters being 
pressed back by the Barrow, in couses 
quence of this weir, seldom exceeds seven 
or eight inches, and uever inc eases be- 
youd taelve or ‘fourteen whereas 
the weir in question, thouch at present 
in an imperfect state, keeps up (which 
I have ascertained from my own obser- 
vations) the water of the Barrow tiree 
feet above its natural level, 
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The corn mill on the lands of Miltown 
is the property of the Reverend Dr. Walsh 
and is let at present for fifty pounds per 
annum, which is the full value of it; the 
other mill at Bert belongs to Mr. Burgh, 
aud is a ruin; but supposing that it also 
is worth fifty pounds per annuum, the 
value of both at sixteen years purchase, 
which is the highest rate at which such 
property could be sold, would amount 
only to £1,600; and therefore by the 
expenditure of so small a sum of money 
as this, in the purchase of these mills at 
Bert and Miltown, the country along the 
Finnery river, between the bog and the 
river Barrow, would be preserved from 
inundation, even under the great increase 
which must take place io the waters of 
the Finnery river, by draining of the bog. 

And this isnot the only advantage 
which would be derived from the pros- 
trating of this weir, for a considerable part 
of the country on each sideof the river Bar- 
row upwards, from it to Monasterevan, and 
which is subject to injury from being iu- 
undated by that river, in consequence of 
the obstruction of its course by this weir, 
would Le protected from being overflowed ; 
and I am sure that al! these lauds, as well 
those which lie along the banks of the 
Finnery river, 2s those which extend along 
the banks of the Barrow to Monasterevan, 
and which amouut together to uo less than 
three thousind »iautation acres, would be so 
much improved in their value, by being 
thus protected from the ravages of the 
Finnery and Barrow rivers, whic! frequently 
destroy and carry away the crops that grow 
upon them, that instead of setting at one 
pound per acre, which is the rent they 
upon 2n average now produce, and which 
is a high reut for them under their present 
circumstances, would set for a rent of two 
pounds or two guiveas per acre; but 
taking this new reat at but two pounds 
per acre, there will thus be oceasioned by 
this intended improvement, an increase in 
their rent of three thousand pounds per 
annum, which calculated at twenty years 
purchase, would amount to sixty thousand 

unds. 

" It appears almost incredible, that a weir 
capabie of causing sv much mischief, 
sheu!ld have been allowed to remoin; but 
those who are acquainted with the differ- 
ent parts of Ireland, are aware of innumer- 
able instances, where weirs coustructed 
for the supply of mills, and eveu for the 
much less valuable purpose of catching 
fish, (and which were originally constructed 
at a time when jand was of little value, 
and which it must be presumed was the 
euse with respect to the weirs in question), 
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are allowed by their continuance at thi 
day, when the value of laud is so great, to 
cause considerable tracts of country to be 
overflowed, to the great deterioration of 
their value, and consequent injury not 
only of their properties, but of the nation. 
When these matters are considered, 
and also that by reclaiming the bog, em- 
ployment would be afforded tothe industry 
of the poorer orders of the people in the 
neighbourhood of the bog, and that the 
salubrity of the air would be greatly im- 
proved thereby; topics which can never 
be considered irrelative to the discussion of 
the expediency of any public undertaking, 
I conceive thot it is extremely desirable 
that this bog should be reclaimed, and ine 
deed all the other bogs in this district. 


What can be added, to this ? Three 
thousand per annum sacrificed to main- 
tain a mill of #i/ty pounds sent! It re- 
quires all the confidence due to official 
reports, to believe that this nuisance can 
be suffered to exist. A subscription 
among the landholders ought to have 
purchased its destruction long ago. 

The processes reenmaiended for im- 
proving these hogs are various: drain- 
age is the leading feature of them all, 
The idea of converting the drains neces- 
sary for that purpose, in some places, 
into navigable canals, ig happy. The 
system of drains in others is judicious, 

Great hopes also are entertained on 
the effects of irrigation, where it can be 
employed; although, at first sight, the 
notion of watering spots whieh have 
heen rendered waste by superfluity of 
water, seems to be an absolute misappli- 
cation, But, we must recollect, that 
irrigation consists in the command of 
water; in draining it off as well as let- 
ting iton to the land; and that water 
is, in all probability, chiefly useful for 
what it brings with it, and deposits, 
Nature, in fact, has given the hint for 
this operation; and nature never fails in 
principle, though not seldom requiring 
assistance, The qualities of the products 
it should appear are much improved 
from this cause, 


In a part of these bogs, and on the road 
side from Lough Glyn to Crenane bridge, 
there may be seen a very curious example 
of the effects of natural irrigation on Red 
bog. ‘This irrigation is occasioned by the 
springs from the north end of Aughadres- 
dan, which forms a small deep lough oy 
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the road side at the point C. that com- 
mands the whole fall of that part of the bog 
for about 100 perches to the river Lung, 
aud through which the overflowings of the 
lake constuitly make their way to the said 
river; cresting ia their progress over the 
Red bog (which is from 20 to SO feet deep 
a natural steipe of fine vegetable pasture, 
wich is generally the creenest spot in the 
country, and eagerly sought after by the 
eattic in summer time; so much so, that 
T have seen beifers in imminent dauger of 
being bogged at every step they made 
through this soft pasture. 


The plans of rail ways, of carts, ke. , 
though of intinite importance in the 
plication, admit only of reference to 
the origival papers, and cannot be 
abridged inteijigibly, The exertions 
made in England and Scotland, to ren- 
der similar wastes useful, deserve to be 
had in lasting remembrance. But, we 
Imust close the article; and we conceive 
that we cannot better effect that pur- 
pose, than by inserting remarks. imade 
ov the Natural History and Philosophy 
of these stagnaut Masses, 

Mr. Aher reporting on the bogs of 
Tipperary, says, 


Mosses possess the peculiar property of 
vegetating after they have been a long time 
preserved ina dry state; this in some de- 
gree shews the difficulty of destroying that 
vegetable life, of which they are so tena- 
cious. The sphagnum, from its formation, 
is peculiarly adapted for holding water tu 
suspension, Which it greedily attracts, and 
loses only by evaporation and decompo- 
sition. 

If astem or branch of dried sphagnum, 
six or cight inches long, be suspended, and 
having a small portion of the lower ex- 
tremity immersed in or touching water, 
the fiuid will rise by capillary attraction 
to the upper extremity of the branch, 
filling all the leaves of the pleut, which in 
this instauece act as so many litle vessels to 
retain the water. 

Large roots and trunks of trees, are 
commonly found ia the bogs, several feet 
under the surfice; they cousist prine:paily 
of fir, oak, yew, and very rarely elm; the 
fir roots are found generally resting on 
astratum of peat, from two to eight feet 
thick, which separstes them from the elay, 
on which | bave seldom seen then: resting. 
They ave sometimes found in great abuud- 
ance, of a large size, and within three or 
four yards of each other; the roots in a 
standing position, as they grew, with 
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about one or two feet of the trunk remain- 
ing attached to them; the trunks are ofter 
got near them, ou the same ievel with the 
root, but lying in an horizontal! sitaation, 
or nearly so, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the branches. 


IT have not in any instance sceu the roots, 
of the fir tree upset, or the trank ac hering 
to the root. The root» are found sumerous 
aud very often without any trunks: in all 
cases the roots are decidedly the most nu- 
merous, even Where the trunks are found 
in the greatest abuudance. 

On examining some hundreds of these 
firs, L have not vet perceived the marks of 
cutting or burning, they appear to bave 
fallen from decay, and to have been par- 
tially destroyed by time; the external 
fibrous part very much decayed, but the 
luterial part of (he trunk sound; the tim- 
ber is used for many essential purposes, 
and bears a high price at present. The fir 
root and trunks possess a high degree of 
inflawimability, from the resiu they contain, 
which | have found in a concrete state in 
great quantities in the roots, Letween the 
berk and woody fibre; iu one tastance 
I have met with it in the vieinity of fir 
tree roots, oozing out of a turf bank in 
sinall quantifies, assuming the appearance 
of tallow, as ii lay thinly spread on the 
surface of the peat; it burns with a strong 
destructive blaze, giviug mach smoke, and 
leaving no residue when burut in the open 
air. ‘The peasantry know dhe value of the 
fir reots so well thet the, dry them, aud se- 
piratethe fibres longitudinally, which serve 
all the pyrposes of candles, burning freely 
with a strong flame, and coutimuing un- 
til the wood is consumed. 

The peat immediately in contact with it, 
is denominated Breasy turf, and forms a 
stratum of about two or tliree feet thick; 
it is very bitummous, and burns rapidty, 
with a brizht flanie, leaving very little re- 
sidue; this bituminous Cuality it receives 
from the great mass of fir trees which are 
imbedded in it, and are most copious tn the 
cepesition of turpentine, giving a whitish 
colour to the peat. This bituminous 
is not found but in the vicinity of these 
trees, seldom extending for ‘more than a 
foot above aud below the roots. The 
bark of the fir trees is found sometimes in 
great quantities layers the top of 
the root, whi h separste seales, and 
are in a bigh stote of preservation; ! men- 
tion this to sliew, that at the depth of 
twelve or fourteen feet from the surface, 
in compact peat, the bark is cot always 
changed into that substance, as has been 
suppused by some writers, 
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_ Oak and yew trees are also found scat- 
tered near the verge of the bogs, but not 
by any means so geveral as the fir; they 
rest mostly on clay or gravel, seldom with 
a foot of peat between the trunk and the 
gravel; these trunks are found attached 
to a part of the root, at least very rarely 
without it, so as to prove they were nei- 
ther cut or burned, but probably fell 
from decay, assisted by a tempest; they 
lie horizontally, the ends not pointing in 
any particular direction, and are not found 
as far in the intcrior of the bog as the fir 
trees, but yet frequently covered with 
eight or ten feet of turf; their being al- 
most invariably attached to their roots, 
forms a striking contrast with the fir trees, 
which I have never found so. 

The yew is much esteemed for its neat- 
ness and durabilty in furniture, to which 
purpose it is generally applied by the 
farmers, being perfectly sound and_re- 
taining its natural colour. 

The oak, some of which becomes black, 
is highly valued for its great hardness 
and strength, and therefore always brings 
a high price; this black oak as it is called, 

robably ;eceives its colour from the iron 

eld in chemical] solution in the water, and 
theGallic acid in that timber, acting on each 
other; the blackness is greater where it 
t to be expected, namely, at the last 
growth of woody fibres, where the vessels 
for secreting it from the other juices of 
the living tree are placed; its blackness 
has induced many to imagine that the 
tree had been partially burned or charred, 
which it much resembles. 

I have seen but one tree of elm in the 

» it was found near a river, was to- 
lerably sound and attached to its root, 
lying in an horizontal direction, the in- 
ternal part wos blackish and the externa’ 
part of the wood was grey, for an inch 
in thickness. 

Almost all the islands in the bog are 
called derries, and sometimes woods; th: 
word derry may be a corruption of the 
Irish daire, which signifies an oak wood. 

There are very few aged trees growing 
in these bogs, except the holly, which 
are met with ten feet high, and are found 
growing in great luxuriance on compact 
peat of eight or ten feet in depth; hazel, 
willow, and white-thorn trees are found 
growing in the vales of the rivers which 
run through the bogs. 

The largest trunks of fir trees which 
J have seen in the bog, were two feet 
six inches diameter, near the root, anc 
forty feet in length; the oak was not 
quite as large, the yew less than the oak. 


Jt was remarked, long ago, by Ar- 


thur Young, that the agriculture of Tre- 
land required a capital of at least 
eighteen millions to be added to that 
already engaged in it, in order to bring 
it up to that levelof which it is suscep- 
tible,—to the level, for instance, of Eng- 
land, About one third of that sum, 
might, possibly, be expended in reclaim- 
ing the Bogs of the country ; and sach 
an expenditure would require much pre- 
vious caution, That small portions of 
them demand little more than judgment 
and labour, is true ; and the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen who are owners, would 
do well, for many reasons, to direct 
their consideration to the subject ; and 
to determine on their proper allotments 
or shares, without recourse to that ex- 
pensive remedy, litigation, 

That the principle should be reduced 
to practice, and that the Irish public 
should be anxious to see progress made 
in this national work, is natural, Whe- 
ther it might be best accomplished by 
chartered companies, under legislative 
authority and direction, is not to be has- 
tily decided: we know, that such 
companies have accomplished‘ such as- 
tonishing things among us; and there 
is no want of capital, were the public 
conviction of the probability of profita- 
ble return, complete. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that what with 
FIRE companies, and WATER companies, 
and LIGHT companies, and CANAL com- 
panies, the superfluous capital of onr 
merchants and gentry, is pretty much 
absorbed, There has been a talk of 
advancing public money on this under- 
taking; and it is certainly true, that 
under certain circumstances, the assist- 
ance af the national purse would greatly 
tacilitate the adventure; but, as the 
Board observe, very judiciously, 

It must not be forgotten, that great dif- 
ficulties would prescut themselves in select- 
ing, amongst the numerous applications 
preferred to the Board for the loan of 
money repayable without interest, the pro- 
per instances in which to accept them; 
that the task of ascertaining that the money 
when lent was really appked to the pro- 
fessed object, would be no Jess embarass- 
ing; and that finally the board might 
become involved in endless Jaw suits, in 
endeavouring to enforce the recovery of 
the sums advanced, where the adventurers 
had happened to be unsuccessful. 
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The Journal of a Mission to the Inte- 


rior of Africa, in the Year 18035. By 
Mungo Park. With other Documents. 
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To us, asyet, the world we inhabit may 
be considered as unbounded, because 
there remain many parts of it, of which 
we have hitherto little or no knowledge, 
aud with which we never have had any 
intercourse. Among countries unknown, 
Africa is distinguished by the numerous 
and appareutly insurmountable  diffi- 
cultics which oo all sides oppose them- 
selves to the enterprize and emulation 
of travellers who attempt to explore 
it. The coast indeed is known, because 
our ships can approach it, wherever the 
ocean affords them passage; but the in- 
terior is impenetrable, because the jour- 
ney must be made by land, amidst a 
crowd of discouragements and distresses, 
The first ditticulty, is the difference in 
colour and appearance between the na- 
tives and Europeans, which now is be- 
come patural, A black man travelling 
in our temperate climate, is remarkable ; 
but not singular, because Europeans ge- 
nerally are acquainted with men of his 
colour, by means of those whom fashion 
has fixed in attendance on the great: 
but, a white man travelling in Africa, 
is a phenomenon, concerning which the 
natives were absolutely ignorant. They 
have possibly, and ouly possib/y, heard 
of such beings ; but always as masters, 
not servants; as tyrants, not benefactors, 
Accordingly, the feelings of the popu- 
Jation against a white man are those of 
terror and aversion, His complexion 
pronounces him an enemy: and his 
complexion cannot be disguised. 

To this must be added the full foree 
of religious prejudices, Christianity 
should teach Europeans to consider all 
mankind as brethren, and to render ser- 
vices without exception, The despotic 
feelings of Mobammedism, lead all whom 
they actuate to spurn whoever professes 
not that faith: they exclude from kind- 
ness—though the exclusion comprises. 
by far the greater portion of the human 


race: only themselves deserve the name 
of men; others are hogs or dogs, or 
worse still, are infidels, according as 
the term most expressive of contempt, 
first presents itself to their bigotted 
imagination, or licentious volubility, 

If there be among the adherents of the 
Arabian prophet, any who less hate the 
Nazarenes, they must be sought in Asia, 
where that intercourse has already taken 
place, which it is the object of thase 
among us who interest themselves in the 
welfare of Africa, to establish in that 
Continent. If Christians may be tole- 
rated any where, it is where the supe- 
riority of the British arms is recognized; 
where science still illuminates, though 
with feeble rays, the understanding of 
Professors, Neither of these causes 
operates in Africa: the lamp of Science 
has long been extinguished there; and 
there the extent of British dominion, 
and influeuce, if rumoured, is not be- 
heved, 

Africa seems to be acontinent cut off 
from the rest of the world; antiently 
much of it was thought to be uninha- 
bitable ; yet extensive districts were sub- 
dued by the Romans; and the Roman 
geographers obtained an acquaintance 
with its interior, greatly beyond what 
imght have been thought possible. In 
later ages, the zeal of the Mahometans 
for making proselytes, carried them to 
the extreme west of Africa; and the 
Mussulman commander, Akbey, was 
stopped only by the Atlantic. Even 
into that ocean he urged his horse, and 
brandishing his victorious sword, pro~ 
twsted his readiness to conquer new 
nations to the faith of the prophet, could 
he but overcome this impediment. 
Southward, into the centre of the Con- 
tinent, the same faith bas spread ; but, 
we know not how far. Paganism still 
maintains itself; and a mixed belief, or 
a mixed population, marks the confines 
of Arab dominions, in many different 
provinees knewn to us only by name. 

Apparently the river Joliba, or Niger, 
discovered by Mr, Park, in his first © 
journey, serves as a kind of boundary 
to Mohammedisin; yet, as the faith of 
the Arabs or Moors, along its banks, is 
excessive, even f-rocity, there is 
reason to doult whether that stream, 
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however mighty, has been allowed to 
confine it. 

Leaving that undecided, we know that 
Africa, instead of being desolate, swarms 
with inhabitants; that the Negro popu- 
Tation, much of which is Pagan, groans 
uader the tyranny of the Moors, or Mo- 
hammedan Arabs; and that these are 
sufficiently alive to their own interest to 
fed the importance of preventing th: 
aceess of Europeans to those markets 
where they find purchasers for commo- 
dities, which they have obtained, prin- 
eipally from. cities near the coasts.— 
They know also the enterprizing spi- 
rit of their dreaded rivals ; with the sti- 
mulus of commercial adventure. Having 
been surpassed in Asia, where the sea 
was beyond their eontroul, their yealousy 
urges them to render journeys by land 
extremely dangerous, and even fatal to 
all intruders, 

Feeling our present state of ignorance 
as a reproach, and strongly desirous 
ef terminating it; aware also, that 
Africa offered markets for the  pro- 
ducts of our iedustry, and might furnish 
valuable returns to no (rifling amount, 
anumber of gentlemen associated for 
the purpose of eflecting discoveries in 
the interior of this vast continent. 

Hence the adventurous missions of 
Mr. Ledyard, Mr. Lucas, Major Hough- 
ton, and Mr. Horneman: hence those 
of Mr. Nichols, Mr. Bouchard, &e. 
Hence, those of Mr. Park, the imme- 
diate subject of this volume, Few travel- 
fers have had the good fortune to excite 

ic curiosity to the same degree as 

r. P. had excited that emotion among 
all ranks of his countrymen, when he 
returned from his first expedition, in 
the year 1797. The thenstate of the le- 
gishative, and the general, discussions on 
the slave trade; the anticipation of cor- 
rect and unbiassed evidence from Mr. 
Park, with the entire novelty of the 
main articles in his report, and the in- 
fluence of the patronage under which 
he acted, operated in his favour, with 
2 combination of powers, altogether un- 
usual, if not unprecedented, It gives 
us pain to find by an introduction to the 
present volume, that there should be so 
much as a surmise prejudicial to our un- 
reserved dependence gn the perfect in- 
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tegrity of Mr. Park’s report, in every 
respect ;—that, on the question of the 
Slave ‘Trade, friendship should have 
biassed him—not to a deviation from 
truth—for of that, we trust, he was in- 
vapable—but, to the adoption of terms 
in bis account of African slavery, which 
were not the natural offspring of his real 
sentiments, ft is said, that Mr. Bryan 
Hdwards, the antayonist of the abolition, 
pilien Seeretary to the African Associ- 
‘lion, exercised an influence over Mr, 
Vark’s imind, favourable to his own 
views ;—whence the si/ence of the tra- 
veller spoke more forcibly than the ar- 
cuments of others, 


We can neither affirm nor deny the 
truth of this representation : but we think 
ioo highly of Mr. Park's integrity to 
admit the charge in its full extent, im- 
plicitly. The advice of a friend, the 
services of an editor, are perfectly con- 
sistent with the strongest devotion to 
truth and Sincerity. Africa is, certainly, 
the land of slavery, as a condition of life, 
—and of predatory excursions, by the 
chiefs, in which many slaves are made 
—whether, or not, the evil was aggra- 
vated by the unfeeling interference of 
Europeans. It continues so to be; and 
willso continue till the happy time arrive 
when better knowledge shall transform 
the inhabitants from their present cha- 
racter of half-human half-brute, to that 
perfection of nature, of which they are 
capable, to humanity completed in 
Christianity. 

But, let us do them justice. The 
compassion exhibited by the Negroes 
teward Mr, Park in Ins first journey, 
amidst their own sufferings, stands re- 
corded to their eternal honour; and 
from all that can be learned, the fatal 
termination of his last attempt, must be 
attributed to the Moors, not to the Ne- 
groes. The Moors are the masters of 
the country, and they retain, together 
with the deceptive want of principle of 
the Asiatics, the haughtines and ty- 
ranny which marks their race; inflamed 
it may be, by the ardent beams of a ver- 
tical sun, exalting every passion, and 
violently urging every caprice, 


Our readers already know, that 
neither Mr. Park, vor any of his com- 


pauy returned to narrate their adven- 
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tures. The lapse of time since the last 
evidence was ohtained coneerning them, 
completely excluded hope; and every 
thing tends to coutirm the conviction that 
he paid the forfeit of bis life, with 
all his European associates, ——— 

If we were osked, from what cause ? 
we should remiud the enquirer of the 
essential difference between on unmar- 
ried man, and a man who has let wift 
and family at home. The first may take 
his time, and he ventures ouly himself; 
the latter contemplates a speedy return 
to the scene of his afiections, and feels 
that be adventures others besides him- 
self, and dearer to bim than himself: 
—tHlence 


He drags at each remove a lengthening chain 


Mr. Parke’s letters to his wife shew, that 
he shortened his absence by autieipatine 
its termination, His affection beguiles 
his judgment. He fixed a time tor re- 
turn; and, not to disappoint his family 
he hazarded his life in the too early pur- 
suit of his enterprize. 

His Editor attributes the failure of 
the undertaking to his haste chiefly. 
Instead of waiting till the season of the 
rains was over, he trusted to the possi- 
bility of a march sufficiently rapid te 
enable him to reach the Niger, before 
they set in:—unhappily, they overtook 
him, in the midst of bis journey, and 
the first night of rain’struck one fourth 
of his party with sickness, Whereas, 
could he have brooked the delay, occa- 
sioned by his arrival on the coast at 
an unsuitable season,—could he have 
spent the rainy mouths amoung his coun- 
trymen oa the Gambia, his troops might 
have retained their health; and health 
might have ensured their safety, Not 
that we altogether approve the military 
air of this party, or the notion of do- 
ing at one efiort, so much as Mr. Park 
contemplated, Jn our judgment a com- 
mercial establishment should be pre- 
viously formed on the first approachable 
part of the Niger, and when this had 
acquired stability and influence, further 
adventures might be conducted, as pru- 

ence and information should direct. 
The choice of proper agents would then 
be made at leisure, and without diffi- 
culty ; and much intelligence might be 


ppllected and combined, te good pur- 
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pose. Such a factory, maintained fora 
year or two, need not be 

As severel streams flow from a great 
distance inland, to those parts of the 
ocean, which are more or less frequented 
by European vessels, it might be possi~ 
ble to put into action several expeditions 
of discovery at the same time: or, at 
least to communicate the intelligence 
obtained by them to each other, and to 
employ the most fortunate discoverers as 
occasion offered, 

It might be possible, for instance, cer- 

tainly, to combine av expedition up the 
rivet Congo, which proves to be a more 
considerable stream than we had sup- 
nosed; and if by such means an inter- 
course by traffic with the natives were 
once secured, the result could hardly fail 
being beneficial to our country. One 
+f the most important papers in this vo- 
lume, is that conmmunicated in No, 
of the Appendix, which is placed before 
Mr. Park's Journal. It refers to this 
ubject, which has presented itself as 
‘easible to a private adventurer ; who, 
hut for intervening obstacles, would 
have undertaken it himself. It could 
he no difficulty to the African Associe 
ation, 


The following passage is extracted from 
a letter, dated Prior's Lynn, near Long- 
town, July 20, 1804, addressed by Mr. 
Maxweli to William Keir, of Milnholm, 
Esq., a friend of Park, to whom the letter 
was communicated by Mr. Maxwell's de- 
sire. 

“ Before ever the Niger came to be the 
topic of conversation, it struck me, that 
the Congo drew its source far tothe north- 
ward, from the floods commencing long 
before any rains take place south of the 
equator; since it begins to swell percepti- 
bly about the latter end of October, and 
uo heavy rains set in before December - 
and about the end of January the river 
must be supposed at its highest. At no 
time, however, can the rains to the south- 
ward of the Line be compared with those 
in the Bight of Guinea, where ships are 
obliged to have a house erected over them 
Auring these months, 

“ But, whether the Congo be the outlet 
of the Niger or not, it certainly offers the 
best opening for exploring the interior of 
Africa of any scheme that has ever yet- 
been attempted; and the ease and safety 
with which it might be conducted, needs 


no comment. However, if the Niger 4as a 
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sensible ontlet, I have no doubt of its prov- 
ing the Congo, knowing all the rivers be- 
tween Cape Palmas and Cape Lopes to be 
madequate to the purpose; nor need the 
omense course of such a river surprise us, 
when we know that the river St. Law- 
rence, contemptible in size when com- 

ved with the Congo, encompasses the 
whole of North America, issuing through 
a chain of lakes. But instead of seven or 
eight lakes, the Congo may be suppesed to 
pass through seventeen or eighteen ; which 
will solve any difficulty as to the floods of 
the Niger not immediately affecting the 
Congo. | believe that our information of 
the Niger losing itself in the Desert rests 
wholly upon the authority of the Romans, 
x people whose pursuits never led them to 
trace the course of rivers with a view to 
traffic or civilization. If we may credit 
the accounts of travellers in crossing the 
deserts, we find that, where-ever they get 
water for refreshment, there are invariably 
verdure and palm trees; and these spots 
in the desert of Lybia were termed by the 
ancients Oases, or Islands. Now, if such 
small springs could produce such perma- 
nent effects, we may reasonably suppose, 
that the immense stream of the Niger in- 
creased to three times the size from where 
Mr. Park left it, would long before this 
have made the deserts as green as any 
water meadow, and found its way gra- 
dually to the ocean, or inundated the whole 
country. 

“Tcan with much truth say this of the 
river Congo, that by comparing it with 
other rivers, according to the best writers, 
it musf rank as the third or fourth in mag- 
nitude. Considering the force of the cur- 
reut it produces in the sea, carrying out 
floating islands sixty or seventy leagues 
from the coast, the Amazon or Plata only 
ean cope with it. Many traders, whom | 
met with at Embomma, (a settlement on 
the banks of Congo distant thirty leagues 
from its mouth,) had come one month's 
journey down the river, which, reckoned 
at twenty miles each day (and they count 
them by the moon, Goenda), would 
make six bundred miles; and they spoke 
of it as equally large where they came 
from, and that it went by the name of 
Ensaddi, as it does among all the natives 
upot the coast. Should the shallow water, 
as laid down opposite Saenda, detract from 
the assumed size of the Congo, let it be re- 
membered, that the river there is spread 
out ten miles in width, the middle channel 
of which has never been accurately sound- 
ed, it has Jong been my opinion that 


Leyland’s or Molyneux Island at Eembom- 


impregnable as Gibraltar at a very small 
expense) would be a choice station for es- 
tablishing an extensive commerce with 
the interior of Africa. Indeed, if the idea 
of the Congo being the outiet of the Niger 
prove so upon trial, we may consider it as 
an opening designed by providence for ex- 
ploring those vast regions, aud civilizing 
the rude inhabitants.” 


To these observations of an eye-wit- 
ness, the editor adds others, obtained 
trom gentlemen who have investigated 
the subject :—whieh is certaiuly among 
the most interesting presented by Wes- 
tern Africa, 


Besides this account given by Mr. Max- 
well, there are other testimonies to the 
magnitude of the Congo, shewing it to be 
a river of the first class, and larger pro- 
bably than the Nile. Ina journal (which 
the editor has seen) of an intelligent and 
respectable naval officer, Captaiu Scobell, 
who visited the coast of Africa in the year 
1813, in Ll. M. sloop of war the Thais, the 
Conge is described as “ an immense river, 
from which issues a continued stream at 
the rate of four or five knots in the dry, and 
six or seven in the rainy season.” Ina 
subsequent passage he says. “In crossing 
this stream, | met several floating islands, 
or broken masses from the banks of that 
noble river, which, with the trees still 
erect, and the whole wafting to the motion 
of the sea, rushed far into the ocean, and 
formed a novel prospect even to persons ac- 
customed to the phenomena of the waters.” 
He adds, that there are soundings to the 
distance of from thirty or forty miles from 
the coast, arising probably from the vast 
quantity of alluvial matter brought down 
by the force of the stream. 

Other accounts state, that the waters of 
the Congo may be distinguished at sea 
more than thirty leagues from the coast, 
and that the water is fresh at the distance 
of thirty miles. 

To this it must be added, that all the ac- 
counts concur in representing, that the 
stream of the Congo is of a more uniform 
height and subject to much less variation 
from the dry and rainy seasons, than 
any tropical river which is known; and 
that on a comparison with such rivers, it 
may be considered to be ina perpetual state 
of flood. 

It was a floating idea in Mr. Park’s 
mind, that his Niger would issue in the 
Congo; this induced him to promise so 
‘speedy a return to Britain. At present, 
‘the possibility of their junchon cannot 
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be denied; but neither can it be cre- 
dited, The course of the Congo would 
then exceed 4,000 miles. 

The question concerning the termina- 
tion of the Niger, whether, in an inland 
sea, like the Caspian, of Asia, or in any 
other form, is ably discussed by the editor. 
The distance to which Mr. Browne had 
penetrated into Africa, S.W. from Cairo, 
with the certainty that no considerable 
river crossed his course, furnishes a 
Strong argument against the conjecture 
that the Niger issues in the Egyptian 
Nile; yet we think so much eredit may 
he allowed to the testimony of the in- 
formants of the late Mr, Grey Jackson, 
as admits the notion of some approach 
among the tributary streams of these 
rivers in the east of Nigritia, The dif- 
ferent levels of the country render the 
junction of the main streams incredible. 


Vrom another paper in the Appendix 
we have the gratification of learning, 
that the commerce now carried on with 
Africa, greatly exceeds that which ex- 
isted before the Slave Trade was abo- 
lished, It was then, from the Gold 
Coast, an extent of about 251) miles, 


Ivory, 20 tons, value— £7,500 
Gold dust, 1,000 oz. 4,000 


£11,500 


It is now, about £180,000: and the 
annual import of gold is about 30,000 
ouaces. The African Company Report, 


Imports from Africa. 


1808, to the value of £274,306 

DOD, 388,026 

935,977 
Exports to Africa. 

1808, £820,194 

1009, 976,872 

IB10, 698,911 


A prodigious increase this, from 
€70,000, which was about the amount 
of our imports in 1753—7 ; while our 
exports (exclusive of the Slave Trade) 
were to the amount of about £50,000 
per annum, 

The placing of the appendix before 
the main subject of the volume, has 
given somewhat of an aic of irregularity 
to this article, for which, we are not, in 
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reality, answerable. After the adver- 
tisement, follows the Life of Park, then 
Appendixes, No. 1. to Vi. then Park's 
Journal as transmitted by him, for the 
purpose of giving information in En- 
rope, and lastly, the Journal of tsaace, 
who had been his guide, aud was af- 
wards sent by Governor Maxwell 
from Senegal, to obtain what intel- 
ligence respecting Mr. Park he could 
pick up. Mr. P's Journal is a series of 
memoranda sufficiently clear, though 
unfinished, 


From the “Life” prefixed, we learn 
that our traveller was boru Sept. 10, 
1771, at Fowlshiels, a farm oecupied by 
his father, under the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, on the banks of the Yarrow, 
not far from Selkirk. His father, whe 
also bore the name of Mungo, was a re- 
spectable yeoman of Ettrick Forest. 
Mungo was the seventh child, and third 
son, of a family of thirteen children, 
eight of whom attained to years of 
maturity. He was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Anderson, Surgeon, in Selkirk, 
whose daughter he afterwards married, 
After the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he came to London, and by means 
of Sir Joseph Banks was appointed as- 
sistant-surgeon to (he Worcester East- 
Indiaman, 

In that ship he sailed to India, in Fe- 
bruary, 1792, and returned to England 
in the following year. 

By discourse with Sir Joseph Banks he 
became acquainted with the purposes 
of the Africaa Association ;—after a 
while, he entered completely into its 
views, and directed the whole. fortitude 
of his mind, as well as the powers of his 
body, to the preparations necessary for 
an attempt to penetrate into the interior 
of a Continent known but very imper- 
fectly, aud rather from rumour than 
research.——He left Portsmouth on 
his first veyage to Africa, May 22, 
1795, He landed at Jillifree, (in Africa) 
June 21. He began his excursion, De- 
cember 2, 1795. After various adven- 
tures, each of them sufficient to appall the 
stoutest heart, he beheld the lung-songht 
Niger, rolling from West to East: he 
traced it many miles, till distress forbad 
his further progress; and August 3, 
1796, he turned his steps homewards. 
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After waiting during the rainy season, 
under the protection of a benevolent 
Negro, he actompanied this man’s cof- 
fle of slaves to the Gambia, where he 
arrived June 4, 1797. By way of the 
West Indies, he continued his course 
fur England ; where bis appearance was 
the means of a meeting with Mr. Dick- 
son, his brother-in-law ; that weil de- 
serves to be recorded. 


Immediately on his landing he hastened 
to London, anxious in the greatest degree 
about his family and friends, of whom he 
had heard nothing for two years. He ar- 
rived in Loudon before day-light on the 
morning of Christmas day, 17097 ; and it 
being too early an hour to go to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Dickson, he wandered 
for some time about the streets in that quar- 
ter of the town where his house was.— 
Finding one of the entrances into the gar- 
dens of the British Museam accidentally 
open, he went in and walked about there 
for some time. It happened that Mr, 
Dickson, who had the care of those gar- 
dens, went there early that morning upon 
some trifling business. What must have 
been his emotions on beholding at that 
extraodinary time and place, the vision, as 
it must at first have appeared, of his long- 
fost friend, the object so many anxious re- 
flections, and whom he had numbered 
among the dead | 


In June, 1798, he visited his mother 
and friends at Fowlshiels: and here he 
compiled and arranged the account of 
his travels. The interest that volume 
excited among the public, is well known: 
it required several editions to gratify 
the general curiosity. Mr. Park now 
married; and commenced business as 
amedical mau, at Peebles, but seems 
to have set his mind on other things. 
Soon after the peace with France, in Oc- 
tober, 1801, the Africau Association 
revived their projects of further mis- 
sious to Africa; and after negotiations 
on the subject, Mr. Park, (who was na- 
turally looked to, on the occasion), tak- 
ing an affectionate leave of his family, 
wife, and children, quitted Fowlshiels and 
arrived in London, in September, 1804, 

It was thought proper, to give this 
expedition somewhat of the appearance 
of strength ; and as every thing was 
military at the time, the garrison at 
Goree was looked to for a force of men 


inured to the climate, and proof, ag it 
might be supposed, against the change 
of seasons. He took with him a few 
persons from England, whose services 
he proposed to employ in boat-building, 
&e. for his intended voyage down the 
Niger ; and he himself, was now quali- 
fied, with his Majesty's Commission, as 
an Officer, 

He sailed for Africa, January 30, 
1805, and arrived at Goree, March 28, 
He immediately proceeded to choose the 
companions of his expedition from 
among the soldiers in garrison, and ‘on 
the morning of April 6, «mbarked on 
the Gambia,” his troops in number 35 
privates and one heutenant; ‘but, no 
inducement could prevail on a single 
Negro to accompany him.” His coffe 
was compose! of asses, horses, &c. with 
goods: of two volunteer friends, Mr. 
Seott, and Mr. Anderson, his brother. 
in-law, He finally departed May 4, 
** The effect produced on the health of 
the soldiers, by a violent rain on the 
10th of June, was almost instantaneous 3 
twelve of them were at once dangerously 
il; and from this time the great mortae 
lity commenced, which was ultimately 
fatal to the expedition.”” On his ar- 
rival at the banks of the Niger, Au- 
gust 19, 1805, there were only eleven 
Europeans living out of forty, which 
left the Gambia; aud of these several 
were ill, and soon afterwards died. How- 
ever, after many difficulties and trials, 
Nov. 16, he fell dowa the Niger, and 
continued his course Eastward, on board 
a vessel he had procured, and fitted for 
his purpose by the labour of his own 
hands: and here e'ases his journal, 
which, being committed to the care of 
Isaaco, his guide, who now returned 
home, was safely brought to the Gam- 
bia, and from thence to Europe, His 
further progress we learn from the ace 
count given, by his guide subsequent to 
Isaaco, when sent to make enquiries 
after him ;—the issue is, a conviction 
of the death of every European who ace 
companied Mr. P.: some by disease; 
some hy foes who opposed his passage 
down their river. 

To raise ovr expectations very high 
in reference to the increase of our geo- 


graphical knowledge, or of much addie 
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tional acquaintance with the manners of 
the inhabitants of Africa, from this do- 
eument—would be «unreasonable, Mr. 
Park passed down the Niger below the 
great city of Tombuctoo,—a city not 
absolutely unknown to us; but he did 
net reach Haussa, a still larger eity, of 
which we only know the name: and the 
lutter part of this voyage rests only on 
report, from incompetent narrators.— 
We shall not, therefore, follow the jour- 
nal, butshall submit afew extracts from 
it. They will not fail of reviving our 
regret tur the fate of its lamented au- 
thor. 


Moy 26th.— At dav-break ascended 
froin the plain of Doofroo, and travelled 
ever a rugged country, till ten o'clock, 
when we met with acofile (at a watering 
plece called Sootinimma) bound for Gambia 
to redeem a person who had been caught 
for a debt, and was to be sold for a slave, 
if not ransomed in a few months. here 
being no water here, we did not halt; 
but coutinned our march, two of the sol 
diers being unable to keep up. The main 
body of the coffe still kept going on, and 
at half past twelve reached Bee Creek , 
from whence we sent back an ass and two 
Negroes to bring up the two fatigued sol- 
diers. 

We had no sooner unloaded the asses at 
the Creek, than some of Isaaco’s people, 
being in search of honey, unfortunately 
disturbed a large swarm of bees near 
where the coflle had halted. The bees 
came out in immense numbers, and at- 
tacked men and beasts at the same time. 
Luckily most of the asses were loose, and 
galloped up the valley; but the horses and 
people were very much stung, aud obliged 
to scamper in all directions. The fire 
which had been kindled for cooking being 
deserted, spread, and set fire to the bam- 
boos; and our baggage had like to have 
been burnt. In fact, for half an heur the 
bees scemed to have completely put an end 
to our journey. 

In the evening, wheu the bees became 
Jess troublesome, and we could venture to 
collect our cattle, we found that many of 
them were very much stung and swelled 
about the head. Three asses were miss- 
ing; one died in the evening, and one 
next morning, and we were forced to 
leave one at Sibikillin; ia all six: besides 
which, our guide lost bis horse, and many 
of the people were very much stung about 
the face and hauds. 

An accident of a like nature hap- 
pened to Jsaaco; who says, 


When on the very top of the hill, they 
were surrounded and attacked by such a 
quantity of bees, that my people and 
beasts of burden were scattered ; when 
they were a little appeased, we went after 
our beasts, who had thrown away every 
thing they had on their backs. I found 
one of my asses dead, being stifled by the 
bees getting into its nostrils, and ome of 
my men almost dead by their stings. 1 
had to give him something to bring him te 
life, and that with a great deal of pains. 


In Mr. Park's first volame, p. 331, 
he relates anotier history of the powers 
of tins inseet, to the same effect. 


Mr. P’s acevunt of the manner of ob- 
taining gold dast, deserves imsertion; 
and is in fact, one of the chief novelties 
which his journal presents. 


June 11th.—Twelve of the soldiers sick. 
Went and waited on the Dooty, and pre- 
sented him with five bars of amber, and 
two of beads, requesting his permission to 
go and look at the gold mines, which I un- 
derstood were in the vicinity. Having 
obtained his permission, I hired a womam 
to go with me, avd agreed to pay her a 
bar of amber if she would shew me 2 
gram of gold. We travelled about half a 
mile west of the town, when we came toa 
small meadow spot of about four or five 
acres exteul, in which were several holes 
dug resembling wells. They were in ge- 
veral about ten or twelve feet deep ; to- 
wards the middle of the meadow spot the 
holes were deepest, and shallower towards 
the sides. Their number was about thir- 
ty, besides many old ones which had suak 
down. Near the mouths of these pits 
were several ether shallow pits, lined wit 
clay, and fall of rain water: between the 
mine pits and these wash pits laid several 
heaps of sandy gravel. On the top of 
each was a stone; some of the stones 
white, others red, others black, &c. These 
serve to distinguish each person's property. 
I could see nothing peculiar ia this gravel ; 
some silicious pebbics as large as a pigeons 
egg, pieces of white and recdish quartz, 
iron stone, and killow, and a soft friable 
yellow stone, which crumbled to pieces by 
the fingers, were the chief minerals that f 
could distinguish. Besides the above there 
was a great pertion of sand, and a yellow 
earth resembling 

The woman took about halfa poynd ef 
gravel with one hand from the beap, 
which I suppose belonged to her; and 
having put it into a large calahash, threw 
a little water on it with a small calabash; 
which two Calabashce wre all that are ne- 
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cessqry for washing cold. The quautity of 
water was only sufficient to cover the saud 
about one inch. She then crumbled the 
sand to pieces, and mixt it with the water ; 
this she did not in a rotatory manner, but 
by palling her hands towards herself. She 
then threw out all the large pebbles, look- 
ing on the ground where she threw them, 
for fear of throwing out a piece of gold. 
Having done this, she gave the send and 
water a rotatory motion, so as to make a 

rt of the sand and water fly over the 

rim of the calabash. While she did this 
with her right hand, with her deft she 
threw out of the centre of the vortex a 
portion of sand and water at every revo- 
lution. She then put in a little fresh wa- 
ter, and as the quantity of sand was now 
much diminished, she held the calabash iu 
an oblique direction, aud made the send 
move slowly round, while she constantly 
agitated it with a quick motion in another 
direction. 

I now observed a quantity of black mat- 
ter, resembling guppowder, which she told 
me was gold rust; and before she had 
moved the sand one quarter round the ca- 
labash, she pointed to a yellow speck, 
and said, sanoo affilli, sce the gold. On 
looking attentively | saw a portion of pure 
gold, and took it out. It would have 
weighed ahout one grain. The who'e of 
the washing, from the first putting in of the 
sand till she shewed me the gold, did not 
exceed the space of two minutes. 1 now 
desired her to take a larger portion, She 
‘put in, as nearly as I could guess, about 
two pounds; aud having washed it in 
the same manner, and nearly in the same 
time, found no fewer than twenty-three par- 
ticles; some of thein were very small. In 
both cases | observed that the quantity of 
sanoo mira, or gold rust, was at least fort 
times greater than the quantity of gold. 
She assured me that they sometimes found 
pieces of yold as large as her fist. I could 
not ascertain the quantity of gold washed 
here in one year; but I believe it must be 
considerable, though they wash only during 
the beginning aud end of the rains. 

The interest we take in the fate of 
the guide Isaaco, who appears to have 
done his duty faithfully, no less than 
the novelty of the incident, induces us 
to extract Mr. P’s account of his adven- 
ture with a crocodile, in passing one of 
the rivers. 

Our guide, Isaaco, was very active in 

shing the asses into the water, and sliov- 
ing along the canoe ; but as he was afraid 
that we cou 


over inthe course of the day, he attempted 
todrive six of the asses across the river 
farther down where the water was shal- 
lower. When be had reached the midd!e 
of the river, a crocodile rose close to him, 
and instanly seizing him by the left thigh, 
pulled him under weter. With wonderful 
presence of mind he felt the head of the 
animal, and thrust his finger into its eve ; 
on which it quitted its hold, and Isaaco at- 
terspted to reach the further shore, calling 
out fora knife. But the crocodile return- 
ed and seized him by the other thigh, and 
again pulled him under water ; he bad re- 
course to the same expedient, and thrust 
his fingers into its eves with such violence 
thet if again quitted hims; and when it 
rose, flounced about on the surface of the 
water as if stupid, and then swam down 
the middle of the river. Isaaco proceeded 
io the other side, bleeding very much: 
as soon as the canoe returned | weut over, 
and found him very much lacerated. The 
wound on the lef( thigh was four inches in 
length: that on the right net quite so 
large, but very deep; besides several single 
tecth wounds on his back. Drew the lips 
of the wounds together with slips of ad- 
hesive plaister secured with a roller; and 
as we were vot far from a_ village, he 
thought it best for him to go forwards be- 
fore bis wounds became very painful. He 
accordingly rode forwards to the village 
of Boolinkeomboo on one of our horses. 

These wounds healed gradually. Per- 
haps there are few men who survive an 
attack from a crocodile, in the middle 
of a river, 


The worthy Negro, Karfa Taura, whe 
saved Mr. Park's life by his bene- 
volence, in his former excursion, came 
six day’s journey to meet aud congra- 
tulate him, on his re-appearance in the 
midst of Africa! He came ¢o offer as- 
sistance, with three of his slaves. 


On the whole we observe, that how- 
ever obstinate the impediments to our 
acquaintance with the interior of Africa 
may appear, they are gradually giving 
way. ‘The number of directions in 
which travellers known to us, have pe 
netrated into this secluded Continent, 
have brought us acquainted with a con- 
siderable proportion of its superficies, 
especially, if we add the intelligence ob- 
tained by these travellers in their various 
routes. We have heard, for instance, 
of Tombuctoo and Haussa, from the 


Id not have them alJ carried | East and from the West; from Morocco 
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also; with which that city has much 
commercial intercourse. Whether it 
would be wise in the African Institution 
to avail itself of a hint dropped by the 
Fditor, aud to employ Musselman tra- 
velling agents, we must leave to those 
whom it more immediately concerns. 
‘The censures passed on those natives 
trom whom Mr. Jackson obtained reports 
is no great encouragement: nr vertheless, 
diligence might discover some atnong 
these merchants, whose talents or infor- 
mation might qualify them to render 
essential service. The map that ac- 
companies this volume, differs from that 
in the former voluwe. Mr. P. appears 
to have be, n better Supplied with the 
means of making observations of lati- 
tude, longitude, &e, &e, 


Journal of a Voyage from Okkak, 
on the coast of Labrador, to Ungava 
Bay, westward of Cape Chudleigh, 
by Benjamin Kohimeister and George 
Kmoch, Missionaries of the Church of 
the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, 
Svo. pp. 83, price Ss. Seeley, London, 
1814. 

Wuart different motives lead men to 
travel !—some a mere spirit of roaming, 
some the impulse of curiosity, some the 
search of fortune, and others, the search 
of health, Among all the causes which 
can be named, the Missionary cause 
stands distinguished. It presents no ob- 
jeet adapted to gratify the usual wants 
aud passions of humanity. It proposes 
no gain of wealth: the precious metals 
are not its object; nor luxuries from 
foreign parts: neither productions of 
nature nor of art.———— 

His object is man; aud, for the most 
part, man in a state of barbarism ; to 
whom the conselatory principles of 
Christianity may be imparted, whether 
beneath the seorching beans of a tropi- 
cal sun, or amid the all-binding frosts of 
the poles, That society which is known 
among us under the name of Moravians, 
or the United Brethren, bas long main- 
tained missionaries in various parts ; 
and with a silence and calmness per- 
fectly in character, has effected more 
thau could have been supposed, the pau- 
city of means being considered, 

Vou. IL. Lit. Pan. New Series. June 1. 


The exertions ef these Brethren in 
behalf of the rude natives ef the Arctic 
regions, are monuments of their piety 
and perseverance. In kind, we know 
not, whether any of the labours of the 
Jesuits themselves surpass them; and 
yet we know, that the Society of Jesus 
has produced many members, who 
reckoned their life at nothing, when the 
purposes ot their Order were in qneéstion, 
Neither perils, nor pains, neither dan- 
gers, nor labours, have been regarded 
as impediments, when commanded by 
their superiors on missions among bar- 
barians, whether pagans, idolaters, athe- 
ists, or among civilized nations, never 
before brought to the acknowledgement 
of the faith. 


But the powers of that society were 
Sovereign over its members: they also 
exceeded, hy incalculable degrees, those 
of the Moravians, in a civil, or political 
view, and in respect to those resources 
which always attend on wealth and in- 
fluence. Very different effects have 
attended these missions ; we never heard 
that the Moravians attempted to obtain 
political power, or ever biassed any 
public measures ; they sought protection 
and tranquillity only. They are famous 
for waiting year after year, till opportu- 
uity offers, and then embracing it’ with 
alacrity and zeal. The consequence is, 
they are admitted: the Jesuits are ex- 
pelled, 

The object of the present voyage was, 
to visit a part of the coast of Labrador, 
where no station had been settled, as 
yet ; the point of departure is from an 
establishment of the Society on the 
Eastern and more accessable part of the 
Coast, among the people called Esqui- 
maux ; and the furthest point reached 
was a tribe of the same nation, distant 
about six hundred miles by sea. The 
voyage lasted from June 24 to Oct. 4, 
—It presents a view of the iuhabi- 
tants, aud of the country, which, in- 
cluding the travellers themselves, and 
their object, excites great interest. We 
shall endeavour, in the first place, to 
bring our readers acquainted with the 
natives. 

The following is the description of 
Jenathan, a Christian Esquimaux, the , 
Captain of the expedition, the owner of 
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the vessel in which it was performed, 
in short, the right hand of the enter- 
prize. 

An Esquimaux is naturally attached fo 
the place of his birth; and, though he 
spends the summer, and indeed great part 
of the year, necessarily, and from inclina- 
tion, in roving from one place to-another 
in quest of food; yet in winter he settles, 


if possible, upon his native spot, where | 


he is esteemed and beloved. ‘This was 
eminently the case with Jonathan. He 
Was a man of superior understanding and 
skill, possessed of uncommon presence of 
mind in difficnities and dangers, and at 
Hopedale considered as the principal per- 
sen, or chief of his nation. But he was 
now ready to forsake all, and to go and 
reside at OkKAK, among strangers, having 
no authority or pre-eminence, aud to un- 
dertake a voyage of unknown length and 
peril, from whence he could not be sure 
of a safe or speedy return, before the ice 
might set in, and confine him upen an 
unkuown shore, during the whole of a 
second winter. There was, however, one 
consideration which out-weighed every 
other in his mind, and made him, accord- 
ing t» his own declaration, forget all difti- 
eulties and dangers. He hoped that the 
proposed voyage to visit his countrymen in 
the north would, in time, be a means of 
their becoming acquainted with the gos- 

1 of Christ, end partakers of the same 
Seales which he now enjoyed. 


Jonathan, then, was 2 man of pro- 
perty, and influence. He appears also, 
to have conducted himself on many a 
trying occasion, ws 2 man of prudence, 
as well as piety ; and ts an estimable 
character. But we must not allow the 
virtues of Jonathan to raise too high our 
conceptions of the generalcharacter of his 
nation ; we therefore quote an instance, 
more natural, and if we mistake not, 
more truly Esquimaux. It is that of 
Solomon, who, in the course of the voy- 
age, was met by his former teacher. 

He had formeriy been a communicant 
member of Okkak congregation, but could 
uot resist the temptation of going to the 
north to feast wiih the heathen Usquimaux, 
whenever they had caught a live or found 
a dead whale. On sueh occasions he was 
seduced to commit many irregularities 
and sius, but always returned to us with 
a shew of great contrition and repentance. 
After many relapses, he was informed, 
that this would do no longer, but that if he 
went again to these heathenish feasts, he 
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would be excluded. He is a sensible, well 
disposed man, and perceived the justice of 
the sentence; but his love of that species of 
amusement overcame all his good reso- 
lutions. He not only went again, but took 
also another wife; a step which, of course, 
excluded him from our tellowship. Yet he 
is very desirous that bis children may re- 
ceive a Christian education, and remain 
faithful to the precepts of the gospel. 


So fragile are the resolutions of the 
human uund ! in eivilized society, tn 
savage life ; strong in good resolutions, 
but easily overcome by temptation, 

The praise due to honesty is due to 
these people, ‘* We had no instance of 
stealing,’’ say the writers. * Thieves are 
considered by the Esquimaux in general 
with abhorrence, and with a thief no 
one is willing to trade: yet some will 
make a little free with their neighbours’ 
property, when they can do it without 
detection,” 

These people are not devoid of inge- 
nuity : they have learned from observa- 
tiun; and they apply their learning to 
practice, Their manner of taking sal- 
mon; and salmon-trout, which abound 
in every creek and rivulet, is a proof of 
this. These salmon trout remain i the 
rivers aud fresh water lakes during win- 
ter, and return to the sea in spring. 


The Esquimaux about Okkak and Sae- 
gleck, catch them in winter under the ice 
by spearing. Vor this purpose, they make 
two holes in the ice, about eight inches in 
diameter, and six feet asunder, ino direc- 
tion from north to south. The nerthern 
hole they sereen from the sun, by a bank 
of snow about four feet in height, raised in 
a semicircle round its southern edge, and 
form another similar bank on the north 
side of the southern Lole, stoped in such a 
manner as to reflect the rays of the sun. 
intoit. ‘Phe Psquimaux then lies down, 
with his face close to the northern aper- 
ture, beneath which the water is strongly 
illuminated by the sunbeams entering at 
the southern. In his left hand he holds a 
red string, with which he plays in the 
water, to allure the fish, and in his right 
a spear, ready to strike them as they ap- 
proach. In this mauner they soon take as 
many as they want. 


The salmon-trout on this coast are from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, and in Au 
gust and September so fat, that the Esqui- 
maux collect from them a sufficient 
tity of oil for their lamps. 
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Nor is this kind of fish the only 


creature that remains during win- 
ter under the ice: a species of seal 
bas the same disposition. This de- 
serves the attention of naturalists ; for 
all the fish we know of, die if confined 
by ice, if refused access to the atmos- 
pheric air ;—and still more, all kinds of 
quadrupeds, We do not enquire whe- 
ther the seal be properly a quad- 
ruped, in this sense; because we are 
aware of the peculiar structure of its iv- 
ternal parts, whereby it is enabled to 
breathe under water—for a time: but 
how can it endure the whole winter ? 


The Netsek is the only species of seal 
which remains during the winter under the 
ive. They form in it large caverns, in 
which they bring forth theit young, two 
at atime, in March. More than one ¢a- 
vern belongs to one seal, that he may, if 
disturbed in the first, take shelter in the 
second. No other kind of seal is caught 
iu winter by the Esquimaux. 


One deseription of ingenuity is seldom 
alone :—these savage Esquimaux, if 
savage we must call them, are suscep- 
tible of delights which pass among the 
politer world for instances of taste, and 
genius, They have a natural ear and 
disposition for music, 


The Esquimaux delight in singing end 
music. As to national songs, they have 
nothing deserving of that name; and the 
various collectors of these precious morsels 
in our day, would find their labour lost in 
endeavouring to harmonize the incant- 
ations of their sorcerers and witches, which 
more resemble the howlings of wolves 
and grewhngs of bears, than any thing 
human. But thowgh the hymn and psaln- 
tunes of the Brethren’s church are mostly 
of antient construction, and though meh in 
harmony, have melodies to make 
them easily understood by unniusical ears, 
yet the Esquimiaux soon learn to sing them 
correctly; avd the voices of the women 
are remarkably sweet and well-tuned. 
Brother Kolimeister having given one of 


immediately picked out the proper stops in 
playing several psalm-tunes upon it, as 
well as the imperfect state of the instrument 
would admit. Brother Kmoch having 
taken a violin with bim, the same Esqui- 
maux likewise took it up, and it was not 
long before he found out the manner of 
producing the different notes. 


We infer from this paragraph, that 
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the notion of witches and inchanters be~ 
ing transformed into wolves aud bears, 
has some foundation, That kind of gen- 
try to humour their customers, assume 
the voice, the action, and often the 
appearance of the animal, from whose 
rolliugs and roarings, the querist has 
heen accustomed to draw omens. To ef- 
fect their purpose more conclusively, 
they take advantage of the natural as- 
pects of places ; and the solemn grandeur 
or terror, of Nature's works, they con- 
trive to render subservient to their in- 
tention, An instance of this is furnished 
by the present pamphlet. 


Uttackiyok, who was always very eager 
to make us attentive to every object and 
its name, shewed us here a wide and deep 
cavern, iy shape like the gable end of an 
house, situated at the top of a precipice, in 
a black mountain, of a very horrid and dark 
appearance. ‘This, he informed us, wasthe 
dwelting-place of Torngak, the evil spirit. 
The scenery was, indeed, extremely wild 
and terrible, and the before-mentioned pros- 
pect of the rocks and islands at low water 
gave the whole country a most singularly 
gloomy character. Nor is this change, oc- 
casioned hy the tide in the state of the sea, 
merely in appearance terrific, it is so in 
reality; for we never durst cast anchor in 
less than eight or uine fathoms water, lest 
at ebb-tide we should find ourselves 
agroand, or even high aud dry, 


Scenes of real danger, then, were en- 
haneed by imaginary terrors—the very 
source, in all probability, of magie in 
all its forms, from Circe and Canidia to 
the Lapland witches, and the cave of 
Torngak. That there was just orcasion 
for apprehension, the voyage affords 
abundant evidence; one instance, is at 
the same time, terrific and amusins. 
One morning, 


On rising, to our great surprise, we foand 
ourselves left by the tide in a shallow pool 
of water, surrounded by rocky hiils; nor 
could we at all discover the situation of our 


‘| skin-boat, till after the water had hegun 
the children a toy-flute, Pau) took it, and | : 


to rise, and raised us above the banks of 
our watery dungeon, when, with creat as- 
tonishment, not having been able to find 
it on the surface of the sea, and accidentally 
directing our eyes upwards, we saw. it 
perched upon the top of a considerable 
eminence, and apparently on shore. We 
then landed, and ascending a rising ground, 
beheld with some terror, the wonderfut 
changes occasioned by the tides. Our 
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course was visible to the extent of two or 
three English miles, but the sea had left 
it, and we were obliged to remain in 
this dismal place till about noon, before 
the water had risen su fticiently to carry us 
out. 

And yet they never anchored in less 
than eiyht or nine fathoms ! What an un- 
expected imprisonment ! Such a cireum- 
s‘aiice might ruin a military expedition. 


The advantages of civilization over 
ignorance, are seldom more conspi- 
cuous, than in the disposition it fos- 
ters to look around, and to see what is 
really within sight, yet is overlooked by 
the uninformed. These worthy bre- 
thren mention several productions of 
Nature with which we desire a better 
acquaintance : and that perhaps we may 
hereafter obtain. They did no more on 
this oceasion, than pursue their vovage 
out, pitch on two places for settlements, 
of which they took formal possessiort in 
the name of King George! and return 
to their winter quarters at Okkak. 
Their outward voyage lasted from June 
24 to August 25; their return, from 
September 1 to October 4, just in time 
to escape confinement by the ice, which 
bezan to form around: much snow bad 
already fallen. 


A Letter from Paris to G, Petre, Esq. 
By the Rev. John Chetwood Eustace. 
Svo. pp. 98. Price 4s. Mawman. Lon- 
don. 1814. 

The circumstances into which Eu- 
rope is brought by events of a nature not 
to be foreseen, are calculated to make a 
deep, and even awful impression on the 
mind. Those who see in thein the ope- 
rations of a Providence allwise, though 
extremely mysterious, cannot contem- 
plate them without alarm; while the 
common principles of human nature be- 
hold with anxiety, not uomingled with 
terror, the situation of things, and their 

robable consequences. Among other 
feelings, it is but natural to wish to 
know the character of the nation, 
against which the trump of war sounds ; 

—with that of its leader, who is the 

immediate occasion of the terrific blast 

If the French nation were sedate, re- 
gular, and moral, if it were in the ha- 
bit of freely examining propositions, 
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and deciding after deliberation had, if 
it were slow to act, and cautious in its 
proceedings, we must own, that the 
thought of counteracting its operations 
would startle and alarm us. And if to 
that steadiness which should mark na- 
tional character, it added, that substan- 
tial wealth and strength generally dif- 
fused throughout the bedy politic, which 
marks a people really powerful, we 
should greatly fear the result of provok- 
ing such a formidable foe. And this so 
much the more, if their Chief were a 
man of virtue as well as of valour ;—if 
he were famous for veracity, for selt- 
controul, for love of benourable tran- 
quillity, for promoting the affections of 
the human heart, and studying the wel- 
fare of the community under his care, 

Such a man at the head of a gallant 
people, attached to his person, sensible 
of the advantages he diffuses daily among 
them, struck with his virtues, his dis- 
cretion, his moderation, his firmness in 
ruling himself, equally as others ;—such 
a man were every thing short of abso- 
lutely invineible ! 


It has appeared to us, to be our duty 
to endeavour to obtain that information 
which might guide our own opinion, with 
the opinion of our readers, on these im-~ 
portant particulars. We kuow well, that 
during a war, as during an election of 
Members of Parliament, the heated pas- 
sions of men propagate a thousand re 
inours to the disadvantage of their op- 
ponent, in which truth is disregarded, 
They answer a purpose which, though 
criminal, is deemed fair on such ocea- 
sions, and what would be mean, base, 
dishonourable, scandalous, Ke. Ke. be 
fore or after the conflict, is regarded 
as pertectly venial during the heat of 
action. 

Though we have every reason to place 
unbounded confidence in the veracity of 
our private information, in the correct- 
ness of our correspondents, and in per- 
sonal observation, respecting the state of 
France, and the character of its present 
Chief, yet we are happy to avail our- 
selves of the published testimeny of a 
gentleman, who has had very satisfac- 
tory opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the powers of our conti- 


uental nerghbour. If he described the 
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towns as thriving, industrious, over- 
flowing with inhabitants, in easy cir- 
cumstances, orderly, contented and hap- 
py. we should have thought these ef- 
fects the strangest that ever came to 
pass under a régine so strongly caleu- 
lated to produce the contrary: if virtue 
had trinmphed, and viee had skulked 
away, if morals had been predominant, 
while liceutionsness was dejected, we 
should have wondered ;—but should not 
therefove have refused our assent to the 
assertions of competent testimony. 

What the real facts are, may be 
learned from Mr. Eustaee, who informs 
us, that ‘‘the villages and towns are 
crowded with begears, and that when- 
ever you stop, your carriage is instantly 
surrounded with a groupe of objects the 
most miserable and disgusting, for the 
number in France who fall under this 
description, seems to me far beyond the 
usual proportion.” Yet Mr, Eustace 
had seen Italy, where beggary is suftici- 
ently abundauwt, and where certam 
something seems to have fixed the abode 
of that mendicity, which might justly 
challenge the distinction of hopeless. In 
truth, says our author, there is a great 
poverty in France; and however fertile 
the soil, a very small portion of its pro- 
duce seems to full to the lot of the com- 
mon people. 

But, besides this poverty, there is also a 
great appearance of depopulation. The 
signs of this depopulation, are the ruinous 
state of many, or rather most of the towns. 
The bustle and activity of life seems con- 
fined to the market-place, and its imme- 
diate vicinity; the more remote streets, 
and the skirts of the towns, are scarcely, 
and at best very thinly inhabited, Most 
of the large houses seem abandoned, and 
in a state of dilapidation: while the con- 
vents, the colleges, and other pious estab- 
lishments, untenanted and in ruin, seem as 
if abandoned to the shades of their former 
possessors, and left to reproach the present, 
aud menace the futare generation. The 
chateaus have in many places shared the 
fate of their contemporary abbeys; and 
like them, have been destroyed, or left to 
moulder in gradual decay. The villages, 
furmerly enlivened by the presence of their 
lords, whether laymen or monks, and en- 
riched by their expenditure, now pine in 
want and silence; the cottages are ill-re- 
paired, the employment of the peasants is 
uregular, and consequently their mainte- 
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nance is precarions, The conscription 
came to fill up the measure of their suffer- 
ings, and to complete the depopulation of 
the country ; and when you are mformed, 
that in the space of two years, one million 
five hundred thousand men were levied in 
France, or sent from her frontiers, you will 
uot be surprised at her present depopula- 

You are now probably prepared to hear 
without astonishment, that there are sup- 
posed to be at preseut twelve women to 
one effective man. 

Old men, women and children, there 
are: bat these cannot possibly forma 
happy nation, their natural strength and 
support being torn from their panting 
bosom. 


Mr. Eustace as a Catholic and a 
Clergyman, was naturally interested in 
the present state of religion, and religi- 
ous establishments. He had equal op- 
portunities of observing with others, and 
more than equal inducement to observe. 
Ne had access, probably, to information 
which a protestant might have solicited 
in vain. His brethren of the cloth, 
would reveal to him, what must have 
been concealed, ex-officio, from hereties 
like ourselves. What does Mr, Eustace 
say ? 

Previous to that explosion of national 
phrenzy, the revolution, there were in 
Paris two hundred and twenty-twoé 
churches, of which forty-five were paro- 
chial; of these there remain twelve paro- 
chial and twenty-seven succvrsa/ or minor 
parish churches, in all thirty-uine churches 
for pyblic or parochial service. The others 
have either been demolished, or turned 
into manufactories, schools, or granaries. 
The greater part of those which remoined, 
were pillaged, stript of all their morble, 
brass, statues, paintings, and even altars 
and pulpits. The painted windows were 
not often spared, and the lead and copper 
of the roof not unfrequently carried off. 
Thus they were all reduce’ to a lamentabie 
state of degradation, nakeduess and gra- 
dual decay; and in thot state, they re- 
mained till the religion of the nation once 
more became that of the state: and chris 
tianity resumed its external honors. The 
atteution of government was then directed 
to the preservation of the churches. but 
as Napoleon acted more from political the 
religious motives, and confined bis 
liberality within the narrowest houucs of 
strict necessity, the work of restoration 
proceeded slowly ; and many or rather 
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most churches still exhibit the traces of 
revolutionary profanation. 

In Notre Dame itself, though the cathe- 
dral of the capital, and the stage of the 
pompous ceremony of the coronation, the 
reparations and embellishments were con- 
fined principally to the conspicuous parts, 
the nave and the chance! ; while the late- 
ral chapels still remained stripped, and en- 
cumbered with the ruins of their tombs 
and altars. St. Sulpice and St. Roch, are 
in the same state of dilapidation; and if 
these two churches, the noblest oruaments 
of Paris, and situsted ia its most populous 
and opulent quarters, have been thus ney- 
lected by government, it will be iuverred 
that others more remote, and less dignified, 
attracted but little of its attention. The 
zeal of the faithful nJ§ut be supposed to 
anticipste the tardiness of imperial bounty, 
and public piety was not deficieut: but 
the people were impoverished, property 
had passed into other hands, and the vew 
nobies and proprietors were uot offen under 
the active iuflucnee of religious feelings. 


The people were impoverished 
what then had they gained by revola- 
tion? and this amid the splendid monu- 
ments of victory: triumphal pillars, tri- 
umphal arches, trophies without end, 
and buildings regardless of expence. 
The people were iupoverished 
portentous words ! 

There are persons in the world, who 
think if the people were impoverished 
nothing worse could happen: from these 
we differ :—the people have been demo- 
ralized; and that is infinitely worse. 
For it is not the immediate effect only of 
this degraded state, to which we advert, 
but, the extension of its consequences 
throughout the whole of what otherwise 
wight have been civilized life. The 
gangrene cannot be confined to ong 
spot; it spreads; it corredes all around, 
it penetrates to the vitals: the head and 
the heart feel it: how then should the 
constitation be sound ? What says Mr. 
Eustace to this, also? 


' So many deeds of blood, so many scenes 
of misery, 60 many years of militery oppres- 
sion, and such a familiarity with injustice 
and slaughter, must be supposed not only 
to have checked the native sprightiiness of 
the race, but to have instilled into it a 
considerable portion of gloom and ferocity. 

The national character had, indeed, even 
in the best periods of Vreieh history, been 
suspected of some latent propensity to 
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cruelty, and an impartial perusal of their 
annals, might tend rather to corroborate 
than to weaken this suspicion. But, with- 
out any reference to the events of earlier 
ages, or even any recurrence to the two 
‘ast centuries, it must be admitted that the 
circumstances in which the French nation 
has been placed ever since the commence; 
ment of the revolution, cannot but tend to 
deteriorate the public character, and gra- 
dually discivilize the nation. 

In the first place, the suppression of 
schoo!s and colleges, at an early period of 
the revolution, aud the suspension of all 
christian instruction which followed, and 
was continued for several years, left a con- 
siderable portion of the risiag generation 
either without any education at all, or con- 
fiued them to the chance of domestic ex- 
ample and information, oftentimes neg- 
lected, and generally imperfect. 

In the next place, the total neglect of all 
public worship, and the  biasphemies 
written, spoken, and disseminated in the 
most public and tisulting manner, must, 
have made upon the young aud untutored 
minds of many, a most unfavourable im- 
pression; while the notoriots contempt of 
all moral feeling and restraint, avowed by 
the government, and all its agents, must 
have spread corruption very generally over 
the country, and tainted the minds of youth 
with early and incorrigible vice. 

Bonaparte, inv restoring the publi@pro- 
fession of the Christian and Catholic re- 
ligion, after all rather tolerated than en- 
couragie its admission into the Lyceums 
and Insiituts, which he established in the 
place of schools and colleges. 

Military tactics was the science there 
taught, enterprise and obedience was the 
spirit there encouraged ; and christian in- 
straction was treated as a subaltern, and 
probably a very insigniticant part of youth- 
ful instruction. A military impulse had 
indeed been given to the nation in the 
very earliest stages of the revolution, and 
the republican motto, peace to the cottage, 
and war to the castle, had opened every 
country in Europe to the arms and the ra- 
pacity of the French soldier. But the mi- 
litary system received its full perfection 
from the genius of Bonaparte; he inter- 
wove it into all the institutions of the 
country, into all the offices of life, into all 
the operations of government, aud even into 
all the intercourse of society. Prints and 
pictures, songs and stories, shews, exhibi- 
tions, aud amusements, all were employed 
as vehicles of this spirit; and it would have 
been wonderful indeed, if accompanied by 
so many victories abroad, and by so many 
pageants at home, it had not become the 
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prevailing taste of the nation; and if France 


‘itself had uot been converted into a camp, 


and every child a soldier. 


Now what was the spirit of the Frenci: 
army under Napoleon; a spirit of atheism 
and vice almost incredible ‘The French 


soldier was taught to adore his Emperor 


aud to obey his officers, and this was his 
ouly creed, his only daty : beyond this he 
was abaadoned to his own ciseretion, that 
is to bis passions and to his ignorance; and 
encouraged to give appetite its full play. 
Hence those scenes of rapine, lust, and 
crucity, exhibited in Spain and Portugal, 
aud all the accumulated woes of unhappy 
Germany. I shell be told without doubt 
by the panegyrists of Napoleon, that so!- 
diers of all nations are disorderly and vi- 
cious, and that the British army itse!f has 
left some memorials of its lawless spirit at 
Badajoz and St. Sebastian. But if armies, 
formed of individvals, whose minds, in ge- 
neral at least, have been seasoned by 
christian instruction, aud whose con- 
sciences, however defiled, are yet alive to 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
and awake to the pangs of remorse, and 
the terrors of divine vengeance; if armies 
acting under officers ef principe, honour, 
and humanity, and kept in constaut check, 
not only by the authority of their supe- 
riors, but by the more powerful influence 
of the opinion and the estimation of their 
christian countrymen, are yet so depraved 
and so mischievous, so apt to indulge foul 
passions, and to perpetrate deeds of cruelty, 
what must an army be, when free from all 
these wholesome restraints, when iguorant 
and regardless of virtue and of vice, with- 
out fear of God, without respect for them- 
selves or their fellow-creatures, without 
one thought or one wish beyoud the mo- 
ment, and scoffing alike at the hopes aud 
the terrors of immortality. 


Such an army is a confederacy of ban- 
ditti, a legion of demons, let loose upon the 
creation to disfigure and to destroy its bean- 
ties. Now, into this school of wickedness 
every youth in France was compelled to 
enter; and it is easy to imagine the deep, 
the indelible impression which the blas- 
phemies, and the crimes ef so many thou- 
sand fiends, mast make upon the minds of 
boys of seveyteen. ‘The previous instruc- 
tious, even of pious pareuts, cannot be 
supposed to resist, for any time, the deadly 
influence of such conversation and example, 
while if the mind be not fortified by holy 
lessons, but, on the contrary, present a 
mere blank to its action, rapid indeed will 
be the work of perdition, aud deep and 
Jasting its impression, 


When it is considered how often the 
ranks of the French army have been thin- 
ned and filled up agaiu, and bow often 
swept totally away aud renewed, it will be 
easy to form an idea of the prodigious mul- 
titudes that must have passed through it, 
and consequently how far its influence 
must fiave extended, and to what degree 
its spirit and character must have become 
the spirit and character of the nation itself. 
In truth, few among the younger part of 
ile Community can possibly have escaped 
the coutagion; and it will not be exag- 
geration to say, that in no country has 
atheism, perfect, practical atheism, made 
such an awful progress as in France, and 
nowhere more completely debased the hu- 
man mind, and deprived it of every sem 
blance of virtue, every spark of worth and 

The youth, accustomed tothe guilt and 
the bustle of warfare, scem impatient under 
the weight of reflection, and harrassed with 
the dead calm of peace. They want a 
greater stimulus to rouse their feelings, and 
they sicken at the insipidity and the tame- 
ness of plays, visits, and conversation. The 
life of a citizen has nocharms for them, and 
Lam convinced that the Freach army 
would rush to war with delight, merely to 
shake off the intolerable Joad of still hife; 
the ennui and deseuvroment that dovour 
them. 


Such was the character of the people, 
and especially of the army, as beheld by 
our author, whose sagacity, though it 
could not foresee the very instance, yet 
discovered the latent cause of scenes which 
have sivce astonished Europe. This 
statement is truly gloomy: yet, it main- 
tains a distinction between the nation 
and the army ; and shews the preveiling 
bias of the military :—who, then, can 
wonder at their forsaking their mild 
and pacific King, to follow the banners 
ofa Chief who would again lead them to 
extensive plunder and rapine ? 

‘© We can answer for every thing but 
the army,”’ said a Panoramist to the 
Chief of the Board, when about to fol- 
low the standard and person of the king, 
We are not then so greatly astonished as 
some have been, at subsequent occur- 
rences, although we deeply regret them: 
—nobody more, 

It is not asa general view of Paris, 
Ke, that we have considered Mr. Eus- 
tace’s work, here; it contains very just, 
very pleasing, and entertaining remarks, 
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on what usually falls under a traveller's 
notice, 

But, we must now advert to the eha- 
racter of the Chief which this ariny hos 
chosen to adopt. It was a hatred of 

eace that led the military to this step: 
it was a desire of further devastation 
among prostrate foes, ‘What desire, we 
trust, will never be realized; but the 
injury done to humanity ia design, is 

not the less crimiual in those who in- 
tended it. 

“To set the portrait of Buonaparte be- 
fore our readers, we avail ourselves of a 
work, published by Colburn, London, 
1815, entitied, 

Secret: Memoirs of Napoleon Buo- 
naparte, preceded by an Historical 
Survey of the Character of this extraor- 
dinary Personage, founded on his own 
Words and Actions, by onc who never 
quitted hun for fiftcen Yeurs, &e. 

We cannot say that this publication 
introduces to us mueh that is new us to 
its general aspect; but, it brings t ge- 
ther a number of particulars, which we 
have not seen combined elsewhere. Ut 
completely takes off the veil trom this 
soi-disant great man; and while some ot 
his atrocities nll us with horror, his 
weaknesses in many instances, would 
excite our pity, were he not aman, fitted 
for the part he plays, that of a destroyer, 
ed Self” is his idol; and provided sely 
does but reign, he cares not; theagh it 
be over a desart. 

He has seen the world; and having 
seen it, he despises it, because he finds 
how easily a fellow no better than him- 
self can trample upon it, He has tri- 
umphed, because his rivals were unwil- 
ling to wade so deep in guilt and crime, 
as he waded, He has revolted at wothing 
the savage, the Damon! His puble 
acts are before the world: wher: ver has 
existed a spark of public spirit, they. 
have been spurved, He has forced ad- 
hereuts by violence ; but he has made 
no friends: they bave bowed their neck 
to the yoke; for that he could compet; 
but pot their heart; there they bated 
and scorned him. 

But, let us accept his private cha- 
racter from the pen of this confidential 
attendant :—always supposing his ra- 
city, on which, however, we are silent. 


Buonaparte was, by character, always 
either more or less occupied internally. 
The moment that he wos uo longer sur- 
sounded by others, he fell into soliloquy, 
often accompanying bis words with appro- 
priate gcstures, the same gestures, being 
almost alwavs used uncer the sanie circum- 
stances. The application which [made 
continually of his pantomime to the effairs 
by which he was then oceupied, combined 
with the mute examinations of which he 
Was constantly the object, have often given 
me the solution of matters, which would 
otherwise stil! have remained problems to 
me. So perfectly assured was | of the 
truth of my analysis of these vestures and 
soioquies, that would have wagered my 
whole fortune upon never being ten times 
out of a huadred mistaken tn it. 


Ilid he just quitted you, were yon the 
object by whom be was occupied internally 
ind externally—if le had deceived you by 
false promises, or if he believed you tris 
dupe in any way whatever, instantly 
guessed it, His step was then irregulor, 
hurried, and eager: he walked about the 
room with his head cast down and looking 
at his hands, which he rubbed at intervals. 
his smile was gloomy and fixed, his eyelids 
winked, the left eye was almost totally clo- 
sed; he was satisfied with himself, and 
some unconnected phrases mingled with 
this pantomime, put me in full possession of 
the wnatter. 

Had any one been giving him an opinion 
upon a subject ou which be bad desired it, 
if thot opinion was in conformity with his 
interests, or if it accorded only with his pas- 
sious, Which was much better for those by 
whorm the opinion was given, bis counte- 
nance exhibited a kind of gay care, it 
lightened up, he repeated “ Nothing can 
be more trucehe is perfectly in the right 
—he has the proper feeling—no objection 
can be made.” Had he been listening to 
wise representations, although given with 
all the delicacy poss! le, bat in opposition 
to bis wishes, and combating his gigantic 
projects ;—-or had he learned that such re- 
presentations had been confidentially made 
to any of his ministers, then it was, that he 
was really in a state of epilepsy from an- 
ger; all wos disorder about him, physically 
as wellas morally. The shock of the dif- 
ferent pessious which tortured him at 
sach moments was so terrible, that if the 
thunder had fallen at bis feet, it would 
scarcely have roused him from his couval- 
sious. This was the only fixed state in 
which he ever remained joug, vet the ma- 
chine being at length unable to sustain 
such shocks, he became more calm ; 
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then was it truly painful to observe him. 

A concentrated gloom, wild aud funereai, 

reigned over his whole countenance, be 
was evidentiy in 9 stote of great suffering. 

J am sure, that if this man hed been penetra- 

bie to the precious gift of tears, they wouid 

then have flowed as a cordis! to him; but, 
this sweet satisfaction was denied bim by 

heaven. | cannot help beheviug, however 
people may be disposed to dowlt the eredi- 
bility of the thing, that this torrcat once 

let loose, it was impossible for b.. to eon- 
trol it. [say this the rather, because he 
was perfectly well aware that these Cts of 
passion had cost him the friendship aud ad- 
vice of many persons of great merit of two, 
among others, who resembled per- 
fectiy iu the despotism of their ideas. Fe 

rezretiod the toss of their friendship sin- 
cerely, but he was Lorn too much of a des- 
pot himself, to think of making any apology 
for his faults. fie said one day to his un- 
cle, speaking of them, “ | hnow that they 
are in a state of suifering when with me, 
and were they not retained by their employ- 
ments, and by their ambition, they would 
go and jive at the forther end of the world 
to avoid the sicht of me.” —In effect, it was 
a very curious spectacie to see them tove- 
ther. It is impossible to conceive two per- 
sous more dry, more cold in their manner, 
more laconic in their words, more embar- 
rasse(| in their whole deportment. 1 owe 
it in justice to them to add, that two years 
ago, before the fall of the imperial throne, 
whether, it was the effect of auger, or whe- 
ther it arose from a point of honor, they had 
never deviated a single instant from the 
line of conduct they had marked out to 
themselves. Thus theirindifference in all 
political matters, is still a problem to great 
numbers of persons. 


True it is, nevertheless, that this man, 
te auswer his purpose, could assume an 
exterior of courtesy. He could some- 
times condescend to obliging expres- 
sions: at other times he raved. We 
know a merchant in the City of London, 
who had projected an advantageous 
scheme for the French nation ;—it was 
during the short lived peace ;—hefore 
every thing was fiually arranged re- 
specting this scheme, England shewed 
symptoms of resistance :—the next time 
this Gentleman saw Buonaparte, his an- 
ger was kindled ;—his colour went ana 
came ; his fury knew uo bounds ; aod 
the Englishman was glad to escape 


with his life; for he expected every: 
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him. It is said that Talleyrand has 
more than once expected the same ; and 
even at the Coune:! Table, when Eng- 
land was the topic. In short, Buona- 
arte knew no wit in his anger: when 
he lost Pars, he certainly promised his 
troops the pluuder of the city, could 
they regain it : and the report of bis 
infeution to blow the town to atoms, 
this writer confirms on no slight evi- 
deace, 


Tue Allie? Army entered Meaux March 
28th. Napoleon leornt the news at a vil- 
three Jeogues from Doulevant, the 
some d iy, as he bre tkfasted. He quitted 
Doutevanithe next dav, the 20th, and re- 
moved his head quarters to Troyes, where 
ue waited twelve hours for his guard, which 
could no longer follow him. He set out 
from Troyes on the 30th at nine in the 
rorning, arrived at Pouteinbleau the same 
hour iu the evening, «ud continued his 
route to Fssouue. ‘This was the day on 
which Paris capitulated. Napoleon re- 
ceived the news of the capitulation at 
eleven inthe evening, by a general who 
came full speed to meet him; he was 
then at the Cour-de France, a little 
post station between LEssoune and Vil- 
ejuif. The [Emperor on receiving the 
news was ike a man thunderstruck ; when 
he came to himself, he said that he had ra- 
ther have been pierced to the heart by a 
dagzer. He enquired whether the Na- 
tious! Guard had fought well ? and upon 
the officer’s answering that they had not 
even fired x musket, which was an unwor- 
thy falsehood : “ The cowards,” exclaimed 
Buonaparte, “ they shall pay for it!” He 
added, that he had to reproach himself 
with two grest faults, the one, that he had 
not burned Vienna, the other, that he had 
uot burned Berlin. 

Did he think that the burning of these 
two capitals would have led to the burning 
of Paris?—a catastrophe which he re- 
garded as his only resource, the sole chance 
of safety which remained to him, and one 
for which he had made ample provision. 
We may hence judge with what feelings he 
siw the capital escape the destruction 
which he had predicted for two months as 
the fruit of its being conquered ; which he 
prepared ot the same time as the inevitable 
consequence of the resistance he had him- 
self ordered. Not confining himself to the 
sterile character of a prophet, but assuring 
by his own ‘efforts the accomplishment of 
his fatal predictions. 

Furious at the magnanimous conduct of 


moment that Napoleon would have struck 


w= Allied Monarchs, how much more in- 
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eensed must he have been at the non-exe- 
eution of the orders he had giveu for blow- 
ing up the powder magazine of Grenelle. 
This magazine contained two hundred and 
forty millions of powder in grains, five mil- 
lions of cartridges for the infantry, twenty- 
five millions of ball cartridges, three thou- 
sand obuses charged, and a great number of 
other articles. Those who remember the 
etfect produced in 1704, by the explosion 
ef the magazine on the plain of GC renelle, 
when it contained only eight millions of 
powder, may easily form to themselves an 
idea of the horrble effect that must have 
been prodaced by the explosion of a ma- 

azine a hundred times more considerable. 
The greatest part of the city must have 
been Jaid completely in ruins. “This was 
the last catastrophe with which Buona- 

arte sought to terrify the world. All 
Paris shuddered with horror at hearing of 
the design ; it was related after different 
fashions, so that, M. Lescourt, dircetor of 
the magazine, was required to give au ac 
eourt of it, as far as it came within his 
Knowledge. Herefollows his letter addres- 
sed to the Editor ofthe Journal des Détats, 
dated the Sth of April, and inserted in 
Gist paper on the 7th. 

. « Ewas occupied on the eve- 
ning of the day that the attack was made 
on Paris, in collecting at the Field of Mars 
the horses requisite for the carrying away 
the artillery ; this care 1 shared with the 
officers of the general direction. About 
nine o'clock in the evening, a colone) arri- 
ved on horseback near the gate of St. 
Dominique, where I was, and desired to 
speak to the director of the artillery: I 
presented myself as the man :—‘ Is the 

wder magazine at Grenelle evacuated, 

Sir?’ said he. answered, “ it is not 
possible that it should have been, we have 
veither had time or horses sufficient for it. 
—* Well then, said he, ‘it must be blown 
up immediately.’ At these words I turned 
pale, | trembled, nor reflected at the mo- 
ment, that [had nooccasion to make my- 
self uneasy about an order not given in 
writing, and transmitted to me by an offi- 
eer whom I didnot kuow. * Do you hesi- 
tate, Sir?’ said he. After a few moments, 
T recollected myself, aud fearing lest he 
should transmit the some order to another, 
I answered him with a calm air, that | 
would occupy myself with it: he then dis- 
appeared. “faster of this dreadful secret, | 
did not confide it to any one. 1 did not 
close the gates of the magaziue, as has been 
said; | had the evacuation, which had 
been begun in the day, continued. 

“T must add, that this order could not 
have come from the artillery-office, since 


all the officers there are known tome; that 
[ knew that the Minister at War, aud the 
General in Chief of the Artiilery, had quit- 
ted Paris some hours before; and that all 
the officers of the genera! direction were 
assembled at the Vield of Mars, where they 
were occupied with the evacuation which 
had been ordered. 

(Signed) pr Leseow RT, 

Major of Artillery. 

Is it wonderful, that with the image 
of this explosion before their eyes, the 
Citizens of Paris should be disloyal / to 
Napoleon ?—Can they love, honour, and 
serve the despot from whose violence 
they have had so narrow an escape /— 
Can they other than behold him with 
shudderings, and horror ? It is not in 
human nature. His raising the mob, 
and putting arms im their hands to en- 
lighten the National Guard, can obtain 
bim no friends, In short, the prudent 
may quit Paris, without any imputation 
on their want of foresight, and if we 
are not misinformed, they are quitting it. 
The fortifications erecting around that 
city have more than one purpose in view, 
What may follow must be left to Provi+ 


denee. 


A Treatise on Abuses of the Laws, par 
ticularly in Actions by Arrest, &c. By 
James Pearce, Gent. Svo. Price 6s, 
Sherwood and Co. 1814, 

Advice on the Study and Practice of 
the Law, &c. By William Wright. 8vo. 
Taylor and Hessey. London. 1815. 


On questions of Law, we are al- 
ways desirous of keeping in view the 
equitable maxim, audi alteram partem : 
for we know, that a statement exhibit- 
ing only one side of a case, is a mere 
combination of arguments, the validity 
of which cannot be decided, till they 
have been weighed against those proper 
io be brought in opposition, Every 
principle of law, when reduced to prac- 
tice, becomes questionable; and what- 
ever is questionable, becomes au occa- 
sion of contention, ‘The fault, may or 
may not, be in the principle; those 
who adopt it nuworthily, or those who 
enforce its operation unmercifully, may 
be to blame. Human passions, human 
irvitability, or caprice, human weak- 
ness, in some of its forms, may vitiate 
that which is in itself excellent. 
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Even the Gospel, the most benevolent 
of all systems, has been rendered the 
instrument of most diabolical transac- 
tions. Can we wonder, then, that 
human systems are perverted, that they 
become instruments of tyranny, under 
the tyrannical malevolence of sinful mor- 
tals? Were thelaws of England adiminis- 
tered by those who cherish the chari- 
ties due from man to man, the imelan- 
choly facts disclosed in these pages 
could never have existed, Certainly, 
the law should watch with the keenest 
eye over its agents: equally certainly, 
the tender-hearted would, in most cases, 
be unfit to exectite its behests. The 
Jaw is not a system of reward on any 
occasion. In matters of controversy, 
where it must decide, one party will 
feel himself agrieved; unless, as Lord 
Mansfield said, both parties quit the 
Court dissatisfied ;—and their common 
complaints, he added, was satisfactory 
to me, in almost every instance, that 
substantia) justice had then been ob- 
tained, 


Nor can we undeservedly condemn 
any Code without previously examining 
what it is possible to introduce as its 
substitute, Will the establishment of 
opposile measures supersede the evil, 
without being accompanied by some 
thing,—perhaps, by many things worse ; 
much worse? The hardships imposed 
on the Debtor, are stated with great 
force by Mr. Pearce, and his work ex- 
poses a system of plunder and brigan- 
dage, at which the blood rons ecld; 
—but, he has not pointed out remedies : 
neither has he taken into consideration 
the condition of the Creditor. We re- 
member the expression of an eminent 
man in the city ; “ people talk of hard- 
hearted creditors ; but, they forget that 
for one hard-hearted creditor, there are 
fifty, or a hundred hard-hearted debtors ; 
men who have done their utmost to ruin 
those who put confidence in them; yet, 
how many of these escape ?” To form 
a fair estimate of the operation of law 
on the whole, we must have before us a 
report on those cases which are finally 
settled by arbitration, and employ the 
Jawyer searcely further than writing and 
stamps,—we must know the number of 
those who having resigned their pro- 


self still more effectually. 


perty to their creditors, are free as to 
their persons ; nothing is mere common 
than this, where integrity has proved 
unfortunate ;—we must know, too, the 
number of really honest men who are 
incarcerated, compared with that of 
kuaves, concerving whom, the Public at 
large may rejoice that there are such 
places of confinement, as prisons, We 
recollect instances of pests of society 
sent to jail, and kept there, on the 
prisciple of diminishing their powers of 
doing evil. Had they been out of jail, 
how many honest families must have 
gone there, through the machinations 
of such deceivers ? The great defect in 
the administration of our Jurisprudence 
is, the contratted powers, or non-exist- 
ence of Courts constituted on the prin- 
ciple of what are commonly called 
** Courts of Conscience.” As these are 
at present conducted, they decide only 
trifles; something between these and 
the superior Courts, with power and 
skill to decide by sammary process, 
would infiniely benefit the metropolis. 

We believe this to be a prevailing 
opinion; why itis net realized none can 
explain. The established principles of 
justice and equity might be applied in 
such a court, to miner matters, while 
greater objects might be referred to 
superior powers. 

It must be confessed, nevertheless, 
that extreme cases are more likely to 
obtain notice, and to excite abhorrence, 
and ther-by to procure redress, than 
the average of ordinary incidents ; and 
while we regret exceedingly the suffer- 
ings endured by the unwary, especially 
by young tradesmen, who to secure cus- 
tomers, oiten bazard credits, against 
which prudence sirongly remonstrates, 
we cannot but acknowledge, that the 
havock produced by harpies, acting un- 
der protection of the law, demands ef- 
fectual restraint, and prevention. We 
are old enough to remember when forty 
shillings was the Sum at which inpri- 
sonmeut might take place; then it was 
raised to fen pounds, and more lately 
to fifieen pounds. This warks the 
sense of the legislature, and whien the 
present hurley burley cf polities has 
subsided—this sense may manifest it- 
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We say nothing on Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly’s Act, since the variations pro- 
posed to be made in it, shew that the 
experiment is not, as yet, satisfactory. 

Mr. Pearce’s Tract may be found 
useful, in many respects. It should be 
read by the imeautious, to deter them 
from incurring debt; let them but make 
these sufferings their own, imacgina- 
thou,—it may preserve them from expe- 
riencing them as their own, in reality. 
It should be read by those who feel 
themselves rouzed to adopt legal procecd- 
ings; such should lay their band on their 
heart and ask the Monitor within, whether 
the cause of action warrants all these 
eruelties, or even the possibility of them? 
§t should be read by debtors, to induce 
them to consult their creditors in time: 
and before things are driven to extre- 
Ml Mities, to do their utmost to effect sub- 
| stantial equity between themselves and the 
a world: for the man who saves his cha- 
racter, by an undisguised frankness, if 
he saves nothing else—which we never 


4 knew to be the fact—saves what may 
eo eventually prove a fortune. But, if not, 
oe heshields himself and his property from 

“4 such devastations, as can be equalled 

y only by the Act of God in his Provi- 


dence, or of the King’s enemies in their 
wrath ;:—From the power of human 

brutes, whose tender mercies are eruel- 
ties, who has not oveasion to pray “* Good 
Lord, deliver us?” An extract or two 
may speak for themselves on this sub- 
ject. 


Suppose the defendant is arrested for 
s £15, no less a fee is ever taken than one 
q guinea by the officer, as his regular civility- 
4 fee and 5s. man and search. But that is 
ad not sufficient; he tells the defendant, that 
i another officer arrested him, and that he 
a cannot turn him out without a fee for him, 
a though no responsibility whatever attaches 
upon that officer, the officer at the spung- 

ia ing house having taken it off his shoulders, 

; nor has he shown the defendant the small- 
est accommodation, perhaps he has taken 
: him out of bis bed and carried him there 
without allowing him even time to button 
‘| the knees of his breeches. 

4 This is an extortion and oppression in 
every point of view, although at present 
trented only as two regular fees, instead of 
one. But that is not the worst of the 
1 grievanee, for the defendant is always 
a taken off to the spungiug house. The 
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officer who arrested him, unless something 
very tempting is offered by the defendant, 
would rather have his regular fee and no 
responsibility. 

It must, however be complied with, and 
why? Because the oflicer is a customer of 
his, and locks up, as the term is, at his 
house, and if be lets a man out, without 
inking care of his brother officer's fees, the 
uext customer goes elsewhere. The charge 
of the house, the searches, the letters, and 
messengers, and what defendant bas speut 
in the house, amounts to another pound. 

I will point out now what the defendant 
pays. The writ, 2s is very commonly the 
case in term time, is returnable the next 
day, or the same day of arrest, iu which 
case, the expences increase daily, like an 
overwhelming torrent, and the defendant 
is compelled to use all his exertion, the next 
day, to pay the debt and custs, which are 
as follow: 


Lock-uphouse, . . . 10 0 
Two ofticers and men, . 212 0 
Bond (if in Londow, is 
Costs of writ, . . . 4 0 
Ditto declaration, rule, &e. 5 O 

£29 19 6 


It frequently happens, that three parties 
are sued upon the same bill of exchange ; 
but it is every day's practice, to sue two of 
them, and for the truth of this assertion, L 
might refer to the judge's bail-books, and 
for the costs, to those allowed by the pub- 
lic officer of the court. In that case, there 
A young man, just of age, was indebted 
to his taylor 15/. or 20/. and he was en- 
treated by him to call at his house, to make 
some arrangement for payment : he did so, 
aud while conversing on the subject, a 
Middlesex officer was introduced to him, 
and arrested him for 36/. at the taylor's 
suit. ‘Chis included his own debt and the 
debt of a friend of his he had recommended 
to the taylor, but which he said he had 
neither undertaken nor promised to pay. 
It is sufficient, however, to say, a cousider- 
able part of the debt was disputed: he 
was conveyed to a spunging house, where 
he remained three days, for want of bail. 

The defendant had lately married, and it 
was known to the plaintiff, that he had 
some money he was entitled to receive, in 
right of his wife, ou her coming of age. 
The defendant became anxious to procure 
bail, with a view to dispute the debt, and. 
particularly so, from the ynhandsome treat- 
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ment he considered he had met with from 
the plaintiff. A person, at the house where 
he was, after three days had elapsed, in- 
formed him, he could recommend him to a 
man who, he thought, could find one bail, 
provided he could find another. The de- 
fendant having already procured one 
friend, the offer was accepted, and the per- 
son introduced agreed to get him out for 
10/, and, that it might be expeditiously 
doiie, be seut for a friend of his, another 
Middlesex officer, of the county, to give a 
receipt to the one in whose custody the 
defendant was, and he was then liberated. 
‘The bail introduced by the officer happened 
to be a cotlee-house keeper, who considered 
his own house would be as convenient a 
situation as any, for the defendant to pass 
his time away, till the return of the writ, 
he therefore introduced him to his attorney 
and a list of other friends, who were to be 
bail for him, if wanted, to any amount. A 
pretty long account was, however, run up, 
between the time of the liberation from 
the spuuging house and the return of the 
writ, when it became necessary for him 
to make additional calls for money, and 
which he did, viz. four guineas for putting 
in bail above, four guineas to procure 
bail to justify, and six or eight pounds 
more to get them justified. These calls 
and the enormous expences induced the 
young man to think he had been made a 
complete prey of, and he thought it best 
to employ an attorney of bis own. It hap- 
pened, some how or other, between the 
two, that the bail were not justified by the 
time limited by the rules of the cont. 
The deferdaut, however, was informed. it 
was necessary for him to render himself 
to the Fleet prison, to save his bail, which 
he immediately did; but he was too late, 
for an attachinent was obtained, of course, 
avainst the sheriff, and sent into the office 
for 78/. The officer disputed the regularity 
of it, but the court determined the attact- 
ment was regular. ‘The plaintiff's attor- 
ney then applied and received from the 
Sheriff the amount of the attachment, with 
9/. more, for additicual expences, to the 
tail of it, making tegether 87/. During 
these proceedings, the defendant was con- 
fined in the Fleet, at the suit of the plain- 
tiff, where he remained for near ten days. 
The plaintiff's attorney having received 
the debt and costs, the defendant got dis- 
charged a second time. ‘The officer, who 
gave the receipt and who bad paid the 
money, now made his appearance, and 
immediately commenced three separate 
actions, in the name of the sheriff, by their 
attorney, upon the bail-bond, all of whom 
were served with writs, notwithstanding 


repeated overtures had been made to the 
officer for the securing the repayment of 
the debt by a joint warrant of attorney, 
and appointments actually made to execute 
it, at which the defendant and his friend, 
the real bail, duly attended, but the hired 
bail did not, and it turned out afterwards 
that this was a mere amusement, in con- 


junction with his friend, the officer, that 


the sheriff's attorney might get a judgement 
and execution against the defendant and 
his friend ; for, as soon as this was etiected, 
another appointment was made at the 
officer's, who keeps a lock-up house, te 
sign the warrant of attorney, where thev 
went together, when, to their great mor- 
tification, they were given to undersiand 
they were in execution, at the suit of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex; and that from that 
place they could not proceed farther, aut 
the debt and all the costs, together with 
the sheriff's poundage, oflicer's fees, and 
all other expences were paid. — Here some 
altercation took place as to the regularity 
of the proceedings, as no other notice had 
been given than by the service of a writ, 
it being necessary they should bave notice 
of a declaration also; but the only satis- 
faction they could obtain was, that proper 
notices of declaration could be proved te 
have been given. 

The parties remained there for a fort- 
night. The distress of the defendant and 
his wife, who was with him, was great for 
their own situation, but it was nothing to. 
what the defendant feit for the situation lie 
had brought his friend. the bail, and his 
wife into, who was also there; he resolved 
therefore, and by consent of lis wife, it was 
immediately carried into execution, to con- 
tract for the sale of a little property he was 
entitled to, through her, 1 the county of 
Kent, provided she attained tweuty-oue. 
They agreed to sell for 4504 what he had 
considered was worth double the sem. 
It was not the place, of ali others, certain- 
ly, for aman to conclude a contract for 
the sale of his property. He received 1504 
down, and the remainder he was to haye 
at the expiration of a certain period. 

Having got money, he paid 150/. to the 
sheriif's attorney, exclusive of the officer's 
civility fees end house expeuces, and, for 
the third time, effected the liberation ef 
himself and his friend. ‘They now cor- 
cluded the matter was at an end; that, how - 
ever, Was not the case, for a short time 
only afterwards, they were both arrested, 
at the suit of the hired bail, and-locked ap 
together in the same spunging house, in 
the city, for 58/ and upwards. Here they 
were again detained a week, for want of 
bail, which, at last, they with great difi- 
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eulty obtained, and after paying the usual 
expences of officers fees, bail bonds, &e. 
the defendant was, for a fourth time li- 
‘berated, as weil as his friend, the bail. 

‘The poor man now became very much 
dejected, and almost broken down with 
grief and illness. ‘Term time, however, 
heiriy approaching, he was contemplating 
what to do, when, unfortunately for the 
bioodhounds, he went to his lest home. At 
the return of the writ, the survivor made 
his appearance in court, by putting im aud 
justifying his bail, and, on enquiry, it was 
found, that the bired bail had defended the 
action ou the bail-boad, and that the ar- 
rest was for the law expences of it, and a 
bill for wiue, dinuers, &c. at his house. 
The cause is now at issue between the 
hired bail and the veal bail, who is quite 
ignorant how auy responsibility can at- 
tach on him. 

I will now sum up the expences which 
were run up, m a very short time, upon 
this small disputed debt of 95/. 

Paid officer for civility fees, 

house, &c. on getting dis- 

charged from the first arrest £6 90 0 
Paid officers fees, Ke. 2. 212 6 
Paid putting in bail above, 

and expences in justifying 7 oO 
Paid costs of render tothe Fleet 5 OF 0 
Paid expences of getting dis- 

charged from the Ficet . 65 0 
Paid debt aud costs of attach- 

ment, and also costs upon 

the bail-bond to the Sheriff 

of Middlesex, on being dis- 

charged when taken in ex- 

¢ 
Paid officer for civility fee and 

spunging house ex peuces for 

both, whilst in custody. . 20 0 0 
Paid sheriff's officer and se- 

condary’s fees, bail-bonds, 

and house expences, &c. on 
getting discharged from the 
spunging house in fondon 
His own attorney's bill of 
costs during this business, 
(part paid and paitnot) . 55 10 6 


= 


10 0 0 


£232 7 6 

¥f the plaintiff recover the debt end 
costs, now at issue, the defendant will have 
at least 2001. in additien to pay. Tf not, he 
will be at the loss of his own Osis only, 
which will be 601. or 701. 

ANOTHER CASE. 

A man, residing at Bristol, employed 

a tradesman to make a Jeaden gutter to his 


Tight on studying the Law. (ag 


man afterwards removed to London and 
the trade-man sent repeatedly for the pay- 
ment of the money, ‘The answer was, that 
it was paid, and that he had got the re- 
ceipt. The receipt however was not forth- 
coming, and, as it was not marked paid 
in his books, he commenced an action in 
j the Exchequer for the recovery of this 
demand, whether designedly to make him 
pay it over again does not appear. It was 
defended, and the cause tried at Westmin- 
ster, The plaintitf's counsel stated, that 
his client's demand was a small one, and 
that his ¢ase was very short, that he shoujd 
prove the work done, and the charges rea- 
souable; and that he should be then. en- 
titled to a verdict. The counsel for the 
defendaut said, his ease was equally short: 
he admitted the work done and also the 
charges were reasonable, but said, he 
should prove his client had paid the money 
which would be an answer to the action. 
A witness wes called, who proved the 
payment and produced the recerpt, (which 
bad been found in the mean time,) aud 
the plaintiff's witness corroborated it, by 
proving his master’s hand writing. Wit- 
nesses had been three times in London, 
waiting for many days, together, and it 
cost the plaintiff 1701. The defendant's 
costs were considerable, but trifling in 
comparison. The judge reprobated the 
couduct of the attorney severely, as well as 
the plaintiff, for bringing a cause of so tri- 
fling a nature, atsuch an enormous expence, 
to be tried in London. 
That assistance in effectuating reform, 
which Mr, Pearce has not attempted to 
aflord, thongh intent on demonstrating 
an urgent eall for it, we shall not pre- 
sume to offer; but, if any plan pros 
mise advantages superior to others, we 
conceive that a very essential part of it 
must comcide with this work of Mr. 
Wright. Advice on the study and prac. 
tice of the law, can never come amiss ; 
hecause the number of young men en- 
tering the profession, is at all times 
considerable. Bat, if such advice as 
Mr. Wright offers were constantly made 
the basis of that education, which all 
youth destined to the profession, should 
receive, the evils complained of, as 
caused by the malversation of practi- 
tioners, would surely cease, 
The cultivated mind could not degrade 
itself to those iniquitous practices, which 
have brought disgrace on attornies: the 
well-educated lawyer would discern his 


house, which came to two guineas. ‘The 


interest as well as bis duty in a coutrary 
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conduct; and in many cases, his per- 
sonal influence and decision would re- 
straju, if it did not stop, the conrse of his 
client's violent proceedings. Then might 
thousands apply for advice to an at- 
torney, who now, very prudently, never 
enter his office for fear of consequences ; 
but rather lose their rights, than con- 
sent to purchase them at a price beyoud 
their value. 

The law is a liberal profession : it de- 
mands a correct practice founded on a 
just theory; right views of things in 
the first imstance, preparatory to right 
measures mi the sequel. To contribute to 
the promotion of a purpose so desirable, 
is truly laudable; and Mr. Wright is 
entitled to the thanks, not only of the 
profession, but of the publie. The pe- 
rusal of a few pages in kis book, con- 
vinced us of the good sense and talents 
of the writer: an air of prudence, in 
connection with piety, does him honour, 

This book may be read by parents ce- 
sirous of bringing up a child to the profes- 
sion of the law; and it will be their duty 
to consider whether he is industrious, and 
whether his heatth will permit him assidu- 
ously to employ bis time, and cultivate his 
talents. If from his former habits of life 
there is any probability of his not doing so, 
they will act unwisely to ploce him at the 
desk of an attorney. It is not without 
great caution that the public entrust their 
professional coucerus to any persons, and 
daily experience evinces, that the respect- 
able and opulent part of society will not 
commit them to an attorney who is known 
to be deficient in information, or to be 
inattentive or dilatary in transacting his 
business. 

To become learned in the law, a clerk 
should not commence his studies with the 
laws of his own country alone; if he docs, 
he will soon perceive he bas begun with 
works which while unacquainted with 
technical language, he cannot clearly un- 
derstand, avd that he has been endeavour- 
ing to acquire from the rivulets, what is 
oly to be gained from the fountain of ju- 
risprudence. Instead of beginning (as is 
generally the case), with books of English 


law only, an clementary knowledge of 


the law of nature and nations should at 
the same time be obtained, For this pur- 
pose, it will be more prudent to begin with 
the moderns, than to go back to the an- 
cient writers of Greece and Rome, for what 


is said by them on fhe subject. Besides,’ 
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works; and with translations alone, no 
youth, animated with an ardent desire to 
gain knowledge from the purest sources, 
ought to be satisfied. 

for this purpose it will be highly useful 
for the student occasionally to read either 
Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, or Puffen- 
dorf de Jure Gentium et Nature. Gro- 
tius was more learned than Puffendorf, and 
was much better acquainted with the civa 
law, from which he illustrates his senti- 
ments, and makes quotations in every chap- 
ter; but Puffendorff's is a more recent, 
and upon the whole a better work than 
that of Grotius. Indeed, Grotius’s book 
is so fully criticised and quoted in the 
editions of Puffendorf, with commentaries, 
that it may be said te be incorporated im 
them. 


A hint that Grotius De Veritate, 
might have been added, was about te 
escape our pen, when we met with a 
full compensation for the omission, in a 
subsequent nage. 

In the perusal of the polished histories 
of Hume and Gibbon, care should be taken 
that the imposing style, and deistical ob- 
servations of the authors, do not ingraft on 
the mind sentiments repugnant to the in- 
terests of mankind, and the dictates of trne 
religion. This will be very necessary, as 
they have taken every opportunity of tu- 
sinuating contempt for the doctrines of 
Christianity : and the style and method of 
their histories have gained them many ad- 
mirers. Their works certeinly contain 
much useful knowledge, accompenied by 
very acute ressoning; but sometimes they 
have drawn false conclusions from ascer- 
tained facts; and it may with justice be 
said, they have on some occasions labour- 
ed to suppress importont evidence, and te 
cover misrepresentations with the appear- 
ance of truth. These errrers are not very 
humerous, but they are often of very great 
importance, and likely to escape detection 
by a Tyro; and therefore many well- 
informed men may think it advisable, that 
instead of Hume, Uenry’s History of Great 
Britain, with Andrews’s Continuation, 
should be read, and that the, perusal of 
Gibbon should he postponed till the judg- 
ment of the student hes become more 
mature, and he has obtained more Jeisure 
to devote to the examination of it. 

The studeut should read with particular 
attention, Millar's ingenious, ard well. 
Written historical View of the English Go- 
vernment, from the settlement of the Saxous 
in Britain to the accession of the House of 
Stuart, and ata future period Mr. Turner's 
learved history of the Anglo Saxons, 


few attorney's clerks could read the original 
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Mr. Wright has some good remorks 
on Common Place Books ; which, oiten, 
however, are very useful things. 


That which is attentively read, will be 
better understood, and more deeply im- 
pressed on the mind, by frequently reflet 
ing upon it, than by committing if to paper. 
Biographers ieli us of literary men reading 
with pens in their hands, to mike extracts 
and remarks, but it is apprehended thei: 
extracts were merely references to the work, 
followed by some useful! observations o. 
their own. Why should they copy what 
they might immediately, when required, 
find printed?) They would not thus cou- 
sume that time which they cou!d so much 
more advantageous'y employ in reading 
and reflection; and what would sooner 
tend to derange close thinking, then such 
servile tedious labours? . 

On first entering upon the study of the 
law, Iam confident that it will be more 
prudent to employ time in reading, than in 
transcribing particulars, which a little ae- 
quaintance with the principles and the 
practice of the profession will render usc- 
less. After the judgment of the student is 
become more mature, aud his knowledge 
of the law more extensive, I leave the pro- 
priety of using common place books to his 
own determination. Should they theu ap- 
pear useful, I recommend, instead of ove 
with an alphabetical index, Blickstone’s 
Commentaries, or rather Comyn’s Digest 
interleaved. In these books he may eu- 
large such chapters as may appear to hin 
defective, insert decisions, and dicta, not 
to be found in any book of reference, 
which his reading or practice may supply, 
and which, if suffered to escape him at the 
time, he might never be able to refer to 
afterwards. 

On the article of practice, says Mr. W. 


The attorney is in almost all cases thie 
counsellor of the poor, and their rights ow! 
interests are involved in as much obscurity 
and as many nice distinctions as those of 
the rich. Kuowledge is as necessary to 
judge correctly of the propriety of institut- 
ing or defending suits, as il is to concn t 
them properly, and if a client meets with 
an attorney who is either rash or ignorant, 
he is ofteu advised to give up import nt 
rights, or submit to serious wrongs, >nd 
does so without any application beiug 
made for the opinion of men better educat- 
ed, and more experienced, and it com- 
monly happens that very ignorant men 
will give very positive opinious. !guorant 
attorneys seldom doubt, but often pl nge 
their clients into improper expenses, oid 
for their hasty opinions, they, for a tie at 
least, gain credit for great kuowledye and 


acuteness, thongh their learning is not 
sufficient to raise doubt in them, or to 
enable them accurately to comprehend the 
bearing of the questions submitted ta 
their judgment. This mistake arises from 
chents believing that a quick decision be- 
speaks a solid judgment. But it is a very 
fallacious criterion of tateut, aud in truth, 
it more commonly happens that a man 
will have accuracy and caution in propor- 
tion to his attainments. 

But, the attorney is not always to 
blame; nor, perhaps, so often as is 
asserted; at least, we can say, that 
many suits within our knowledge have 
been urged by the clieut on the attor- 
ney, after the latter bas strongly ex- 
pressed his ‘* doubts.”’ 

Tn all frivolous suits, which are frequent. 
ly proceeded in from the obstinacy and 
deceitful representations of a client, if the 
result is unfavourable, the attorney is cen- 
sured. Nor is it easy for a stranger to 
ascertain which is the more culpable. The 
consequences which attend litigation about 
frivolous assaults, small sums of money, or 
any subjects of trifling interest, cannot be 
contemplated without regret and indigna- 
tion. Tn such cases the costs, which the suc. 
cessful client must pay, generally farexceed 
the advantages he derives from his verdict; 
and by proceeding with such suits, at- 
torney can neither serve his chet, nor 
increase his own reputation. There are 
very few general rules to which we ought 
at all times to adhere; but acti ns for 
stander, seduction, breach of prov ise of 
marriage, assault, or contracts on the sale 
of horses and cattle may, with adventage 
to both parties, and they ought to be, ami- 
cably compromised before they are Liought 
to the assizes. 

Matters of account which are brought 
to the assices, and indecd many other kinds 
of .ctions,are alinost always referred by the 


judges, after the counsel have hed their 


fees, at considerable expenses hove thus 
been needlessly incurred. ‘Two sensible 
ricn could in such cases ascertein 
the fects; and the points of jaw might 
be submitted to counsel, with arcunwuts 
of exch porty in fevour of h’s own case, 
and the counsel's decision might be con- 
sidered fiual. Vor this purpose the legisla- 
ture may, perhaps ere long, think proper 
to subject wituesses before arbitrators to 
the purisiments of perjury; and some 
other regulttions, as to arlitevtors and their 
award, might be made, wiich would be of 
advantage to the community. The prac- 
tice of compromising jow-snits by arbi- 
tration, would, under proper regulations, 


be atieuded with many advantages. 
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Display: a i te for young people. By 
Jane ‘Taylor, one of the authors of 
the Original Poems for Infant Minds. 
12mo. pp. 214. Taylor and Lessey, 
London, 1815. 


Is a morning spent at the Exhibition 
an eligible preparation for the grave and 
weighty duties of a reviewer ?—why not? 
since viewing and reviewing is the very 
purpose of whoever enters the porticoes 
of the Royal Academy. [t is not. the 
largest picture in that public collection 
which presents the most merit; neither 
is the gaudiest colouring applauded as 
the most natural by the judicious. ‘There 
are many performances of smaller size, 


-and minor pretensions, to which the 


palm may be awarded by the Connois- 
seur, and with which real taste may con- 
fess itself gratified ; dimensions have no 
direct relation to excellence, 

The picture “before us is composed 
with considerable skill, and touched with 
peculiar deheacy: there is a freshness 
and verdure about it, which delights the 


eye, and the figures are certainly not 


still life. If the catalogue announced it 
as the work of certain elder artists which 
might be named, we should say. it has 
not their torce: but the whole 1s harmo- 
nious. ‘The story is incomplete; but that 
we suspect, is merely a dextérous sub- 
indication of the necessity for another 
volume. In short, the tale should in- 
clude the history of Elizabeth Palmer 
and Emily Grey; but Emily Grey is 
reserved —-or we are mistaken, for a com- 
panion picture. Such are the tricks of 
lady authors !—Well, we have no objec. 
lion, 

Elizabeth Palmer is the heroine of 
“ Display ;” by her wishes to be admired, 
she brings on herself troubles of various 
kinds; at first, those of youth, of no 
greater importance than accompanies 
juvenile mortifications ; at length, those 
of riper years; for she marries a man 
whose attractions consist in his military 
uniform, his feather, and his gold epau- 
let; of this she is conscious, even while 
she admits his attentions. We know not 
that we can convey an idea of the he- 

Vor. I. New Series. Lit, Pan. 


roine and the hero, better, than by the 
following extract. 


Elizabeth would have been more gratified 
at making a conquest of a man of sense; 
and she would bave preferred altogether, 
having a sensible man for ber husband = 
however, she had made # conquest, and she 
was going to be Mrs. Rodinson. 

Sometimes, indeed, she felt a little dis- 
satisfied during the morning téte d-iéte with 
the strain of her lover's conversation: for it 
was surprising what silly things he would 
say rather than not say any thing: but then 
Elizabeth thought it was because he was in 
love ; and any such unfavourable impression 
gencrally wore off during evening parade, 
when the lieutenant was manceuvring at the 
head of his company, and always while the 


band was playing she was sure she was inp 


love with him, 

After evening parade the band was ore" 
dered to play for an hour in the market)” 
place, for the amusement of the ladies, 
were assembled on these occasions, andy © 
promenaded up aud down the square. 

[t was then that Elizabeth enjoyed the” 
eclat of her conquest. While she appeared” 
laughing and talking with her lover among, 
her less fortunate acquaintance, who were. 
walking about in unattended rows, her puray 
pose was served as well, or better, by ¥. 
blockhead than [by| a genias. 

Sometimes she would stop awhile to chat. 
with them, and her nods and bows were 
dealt about lavishly, and with anwonted 
cordiality to every body. 

“Who are all these?” said Lieutenant 
Robinson, one of these evenings, asa Rew" 
party entered the square. 

Gracidus me! all the Leddenhursts/% 
said Elizabeth, who would rather bavebl: 
avoided the interview. re 

“ Aud who is that pretty figure in the cot- 
tage bonnet?” said he, as they came nearer, 

“Te’s onty Emily Grey,” answered Eliza- 
beth. 

“ How d’ye do, how d’ye do, Emily, my 
love, how are you?” said she, addressing he# 
friends as they advanced. 

She now introduced Lieutenant Robinsoa, 
and would have passed on, but they all 
seemed disposed to stay and chat, and Mr. 
Leddenhurst entered into conversation with 
her fover, 

Never had he appeared to so mach dis- 
advantage to Elizabeth as at this moment, 
now that she saw him, not for herself, bus 
for them ; saw him too, by the side of Mrs 
Leddenhburst, 

Her hand had fallen from his arm as they 
approached, and she now began talking as 
fast as possible to Mrs, Leddenhurst, Miss” 
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Weston, and Emily, to divert their attention 
from the conversation that was passing be- 
tween the gentlemen. 

Emily, who had raised het expectations 
rather unreasonably high, of a being whom 
it was possible to love in three weeks, was 
nearly guilty of the rudeness of starting 
when she first beheld the mean figure, and 
fiercely vacant countenance of her friend’s 
admirer. 

“ Ts it possible !” said she to herself, and 
she looked about to avoid meeting the eye 
of Elizabeth. 

In the mean time the lieutenant continued 
running on in his usual style of sprightly 
dullness to Mr. Leddenhurst, who stood 
looking down upon him with an eye of keen 
but candid observation. 

“ What a moustrous curious old cross 
you've got here!” said he, staring up, and 
tapping it with his cane. 

“ Well, good night,” said Elizabeth, “ it’s 
eold standing in the wind;” and she walked 
off with ber lover, feeling more uncomfort- 
able than ladies always do when they walk 
off with their lovers. 
~ When they reached home, Elizabeth threw 
herself on the sofa, saying, 

“ Don’t talk to me; I am tired this even- 
ing, Mr. Robinson.” 

‘ Thus repulsed, he walked backwards and 

forwards in the room for some time, half 

fwhistling; till, stopping on a sudden, he 
aclaimed, 

“That Emily what d’ye call her, isa con- 

}founded pretty girl!” 

. Do you think so?” said Elizabeth, rous- 
ing up: “ Well, she does look rather pretty 
in her bonnet.” 

Here the lieutenant resumed his walk and 
his whistle ; but the remark had a fortunate 
effect upon Elizabeth. The momentary jea- 
lousy made him appear surprisingly more 

and worth securing ; and while 
she sat watching him as he paced up and 
down in the dusk, she said to herself, 

“ He whistles uncommouly well.” 


A young lady who can love in three 
weceks,—and a beau who has so little to 
love, in himself—-will, of course, find 
their matrimonial expectations a decep- 
tion. The lady’s father dies unexpect- 
edly soon after the marriage, and her 
fortane proves unreal: while the lieute- 
nant, alas! had been a linen draper ! 
whose indolence had exchanged the 
counter for the parade; and who, at 
jength, is obliged to return to it. This 
his consort finds a deep humiliation ; but 
by degrees she conforms to her situation ; 
ber conduct becomes exemplary ; ber 
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husband becomes attentive; and the vo- 
lume closes by leaving her in a state of 
tranquillized comfort, with the greatest 
hopes of something still higher in reserve, 
For these changes in her mind, the fair 
heroine is indebted to the influence of 
religious principle : it guides, it consoles 
her; and gradually she teels its power, Of 
course several of the characters are those 
of religious persons, and some of them, 
though kept in the back ground, are 
touched with a pencil which, evidently, 
could be satyrical. thers are more 
amiable: and on the whole, though the 
fair authoress has thought proper to dis- 
tinguish between the cross and censori- 
ous manners of religionists, and those of 
the truly religious, yet she carefully 
‘exhibits the bright side of religion, and 
combines the practice with the theory, 
to great effect. 


This performance is proposed as a tale 
for young people ; it should rather have 
been said for young ladies ; for it is de- 
fective, in the imperfect idea it conveys 
of the previous history of Lieut. Robin- 
son. Two characters, each intent on dis- 
play, would have afforded a still stronger 
lesson, and a wider scope for the pow- 
ers of “ one of the authors of the Original 
Poems for Infant Minds.” 


M. Acci Plauti Comeediae Quatuor, Am- 
phitruo, Aulularia, Captin, Rudens, 
ad usum scholarum notulis Anglicis 
et Glossario accommodate. Law and 
Co. London. 1815. 


It is certainly a commendable attempt 
to bring the young mind acquainted with 
alicient manners by means of works 
which describe those manners fresh from 
the mint:—still preserving that regard 
_ to modern decorum which principle and 
duty command. This attempt has been 

judiciously executed in this small vo- 
lume; and Plautus acquires a superi- 
ority by it, which better fits him for the 
use of scholars. ‘The notes are short; 
perhaps a few more had not been amiss: 
young minds read such with pleasure, at 
they usually teach something besides 
mere words. The Glossary too, might 
have been enlarged, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post puid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY, 
fu the press, and shortly will be published, 

a new work on the Breeding, Rearing, and 

Management, of Domestic Poultry, Pigeons, 

and Rabbits, from memoranda made dur- 

ing nearly forty years practice. By Barring- 

ton Mowbray, Esq. A practical and expe- 

rimental account will also be given of hatch- 

ing the eggs of various fowls by artificial 

heat, after the method «f the Egyptians, 
ANTIQUITY. 

Those Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
are in possession of the first edition of Ben- 
tham’s History of Ely Cathedral, and who 
may be desirous of having the Supplement 
to that work (including the memoirs and 
portrait of the Author, with additional 
plates) now ready for the press, are re- 
quested to signify their intention immediate- 
ly, (by detter, or through the medium of 
their respective bOoksellers) co the pub- 
lishers, Stevenson, Matchett, and Stevenson, 
Norwich, who deem it incumbent on them 
to give this notice, as no more copies of the 
Supplement for the edition of 1771 will be 
printed than are subscribed for: price 41. 4s. 

Mr. Ford proposes to publish, on the plan 
of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
a Series of Engravings trom drawings by 
Mr. Palmer, of Cheetham’s College, in Man- 
chester; to be fullowed by a sunilar series 
of Christ’s, or the Collegiate Church, one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
now remaining, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Capt. Algernon Langtou’s translation from 
the Spanish, of the Lite and Adventures of 
the Squire Marcon de Obregon, is in great 
forwardness for publication, 

In the press, the Life and Correspondence 
of the Lady Arbella Stuart (cousin-german 
to King James I. of England) whom it was 
intended on the demise of Queen Elizabeth 
to place on the throne. This design, gene- 
rally denominated the Conspiracy of Sir 
Waiter Raleigh and Lord Cobham, was or- 
ganized at Rome by Pope Clement VIII. 
and coufided to the execution of Raleigh, 
Cobham, &c. Compiled from the original 
tetters in the hand-writing of the Lady 
Arbella, &c. &c. never before published. 

Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William 
Jones, a new edition, is nearly ready, in one 
octavo voluine, 
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COMMERCE. 

On the first of June will be published 
part I. containing six plates, price 5s, of 
the Stock Exchange Atlas, being a set of 
charts shewing the variations in the prices 
of the public funds from the year 1731 to 
1815 inclusive ; compiled from the most 
authentic documents, and accompanied by 
a historical memoir of the funded property 
of Great Britain, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


“ Ecclesiastical, Historical, and Civil Me- 
morials, relating chiefly to religion, and the 
reformation of it, and the emergencies of 
the Church of England under King Henry 
VIL. King Edward VI. and Queen Mary 
I ; also, to the embassies and correspond- 
ence of their respective governments with 
foreign potentates, on ecclesiastical and 
other weighty atlairs, In which, many 
things which had escaped previous writers 
and historians, are brought to light, in re= 
gard to the causes of the reformation; and 
the tempers, practices, successes, and re=— 
verses of the two cardinals, Wolsey and 
Pole, and other prelates and great men of 
both parties, under the three reigns. With 
the cruelties and severities which accome 
panied the restoration of the Pope’s autho- 
rity and the papal religion in this king- 
dom, and the sufferings of the reformed, 
during the five years of Mary’s govern- 
ment. In seven vols. With a large - 
pendix containing original papers, records, 
&ec. &c. By John Strype, M. A” A 
new edition of this work is nearly ready, 
in octavo and quarto. The paging of the 
folio edition, from which it is printed, is pre- 
served in the margins, and a full index is 
added at the end. This work will be soon 
after followed by “ Annals of the Reforma- 
tion and establishment of Religion, and 
other various occurrences in the Church of 
England, during the first twelve years of 
Queen Elizabeth's happy reign. Wherein 
account is given of the restoring of religion 
from its corruptions introduced under Queen 
Mary; of filling the sees with Protestant 
bishops; of the famous synod assembled in _ 
the year 1562; of the workings and endea- 
vours of the Papists ; and of the first ap 
ances of the dissensions from the Established 
Church. Compiled faithfully out of papers 
of state, authentic records, public registers, 
private letters, and other original manu- 
scripts. Together with an Appendix, or 
Repository, containing the most important 
of them, By John Strype, M.A.” 


FINE ARTS. 

Preparing for publication, to be printed 
in imperial quarto, and illustrated by numer-- 
ous plates of views, and other embellishe 
ments, (many of which will be coloured, so 
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as to be fac-similes of the original drawings,) | amputation on the field of battle, to the de- 


Fragments on Landscape Gardening and 
Architecture, as connected with rural sce- 
very. By Hl. Repton, Esq. assisted by his 
son, J. Adey Repton, F.5. A. It is now 
twelve years since Mr. Repton’s “ Observa- 
tions on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening” were priuted, and almost 
twenty years since many of them were writ 
ten: during that time, notwithstanding the 
effect which a long-continued war bas had 
on all the arts of peace, this, which is pecu- 
liar to our own country, has not been sul- 
fered greatly to languish, and from the un 
merous MS. reports, in which his opimons 
have been delivered, Mr. Reptou has select- 
ed such as may be deemed most beautitul 
as landscapes, most interesting as specimens 
of elegance and comfort, or most useful as 
establishing certain principles respecting the 
art. These will be submitted to the public 
in a volume of the same size and style as 
his former work ; but as it will require much 
time to epyrave and print the whole, it is 
roposed to deliver it in five parts; the 
rst of which will be ready in the ensuing 
spring, and the others shall follow as quickly 
as the nature of the work will admit. The 
rice of each part will be 11.58. Subscn- 
names received at Mr. Taylor’s Archi- 
tectural Library. The copies will be deli- 
vered in the order in which they afe entered. 
A Series of Hlustrauons for the Lord of 
the Isles, a poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 
from the designs of Richard Westall, Esq. 
R.A. will be engraved in the first style 
of excellence by the best engravers. Twenty- 
five copies will be taken off on India paper. 
A very limited number of proots will be 
printed in quarto, As the impressions of 
the proofs in quarto, and the prints in oc- 
tavo, wil! be delivered in the order they are 
subscribed for, those persons who wish to 
possess cither, will please to send their 
to the publishers, through the me- 
dium of their respective booksellers. 


HISTORY. 


Dr. Aikin has in considerable forward- 
ness, Annuls of the Reign of George the 


. Third. 


» Nearly ready for publication, a new and 
handsomely printed octavo edition of Bur- 
net’s History of His Own Times; in print- 
jig which the folio edition has beou com- 
pared with the octavo by Dr, Flaxman, so 
as to combine the advantages of both edi 
tions; and the pagny ot the folio is pre- 
served in the margin. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 
At press, a J reatise on Guo-shot Wounds 
of the Extremities, requiring the different 
operations of amputation, with their after 


treatinent, establishing the advantages of 


| 
| 


lay usually recommended ; exhibiting the 
improvements introduced by military sur- 
geons, in the operations of amputation at 
the hip joint, shoulder joint, thigh, arm, leg, 
foot and hand, during the Peninsular war ; 
supported by otlicial documents, collected 
by Sur James Me Gregor, Inspector Gene- 
ral of Military Hospitals, with the army 
under the Duke of Wellington, aud intended 
for the use of the junior cflicers of the me- 
dical departmeut of the British army. By 
George James Guthrie, of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, Deputy Inspec 
tor of Military Llospitals: with plates, in 
ene volume, octavo, 
MISCELLANIES, 

A new and highly embellished edition of 
Walton's Complete Angler will be published 
in afew weeks, by Mr. Bagster, accompa- 
nied by tresh portraits of Walton and Cot- 
ton from the original paintings; that of the 
former engraved trom a drawing by Hayter; 
that of the latter from a drawing by Linnell. 
In this edition the plates of fish are portraits 
recently taken from living subjects. Among 
the vignettes are Walton’s Louse in Fleet 
Street, Theobald’s two views of Bereslord 
Hall, &c ‘There is also a considerable ac- 
cession of notes. A few copies of the por- 
traits (proofs) will be separately printed on 
a larger paper, for the accommodation of 
collectors, 

Preparing for press, A Universal Tele- 
graph, and general code of Signals for Mer- 
chant-Vessels of all Nations, but particular- 
ly adapted t the shipping of the United 
Kingdom. By Mr. Kobert Crowgey, of 
Falmouth, Merchant. This work wili con- 
tain a code of siguals systematically arrang- 


| ed, by the general adoption of which, mer- 


chant and other vessels inay communicate 
with each other at sea, without deviating 
from their course, as they ave at present 
compeiled to do, Lt has received the sance 
tion aud obtained the approbation ol tinany 


;Hautical men, as it Combines conciseness 


with correctness and simplicity with come 
pieheusiveness. In cases of distress at sea, 
or of shipwreck, much valuable property 
and many mnestimatle lives may be saved, 
by meaus of the communication which will 
be thereby established between one vessel 
and another, aud between shipping and the 
shore. A comp'ete Vocabulary of the Enge 
lish Language will be annexed to the work, 
in which the names of Vessels, commanders, 
owners, sea-ports, Counties, aud several 
whole senteuces, are jucurporated. To be 
published by subscription, deposit i0s, 6d. 
In the press, wed sbortiy will te publish 
ed, 11a hea pocket volume, to be continued 
aunually, Anoual Gleanings of Wit and Hu- 
mour, in prose and verse, Consisting of a se- 
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lection of anecdotes, bon mots, epigrams, 
&c. By a Choice Wit of the Age. 

Dr. Whitaker, vicar of Whatley, is pre- 
paring for af aie an edition of Thores- 
by’s Ducatus Leodiensis, with considerable 
alterations and additions, in two folio vo- 
Jumes, illustrated by about forty plates. The 
original text, repruited verbatim, will be 
given at the end of the second volume. 

Mr. Philippart has in the press, Disposi- 
tions, Military and Political, of Bonaparte, 
which will contain a correct narrative of all 
the late important events. 

Mr. Reynelds, cook to the Duke of Port- 
Jand, has nearly ready an entire new work 
of Receipts in Cookery. 

The Author of the Celtick Researches is 
preparing for publication, a small volume 
vn the subject of the Conversion of the 
Jew 3. 

At press, The Literary and Scientific Pur- 
suits which are encouraged and enforced in 
the University of Cambridge, briefly de- 
scribed and vindicated. With various notes. 
By the Rev Latham Watnewright, A.M. 
ALS. of College, in that Uni- 
versity, aud Rector of Great Bricklull, 
Bucks. 

Speedily will be published, price 12s. in 
boards, Kurby’s Wonderful Museum, vol. V. 
containing upwards of twenty lighly-fmished 
Engravings of Eccentric Characters, and 
other interesting subjects. 

Shortly will be published, A Second Vo- 
lume of a General Index to the British 
Critic, for volumes 21 to 42, both inclusive; 
containing the Review for the Years 1803 to 
the Conclusion of the First Series in 1813, 
The First Volume of the Lidex, for the first 
Twenty Volumes, containing the Review 
from the Commencement of the Work in 
1793 to the End of 1802, is still in print. 

Eucyclopedia Londinensis.—The ‘Thir- 
teenth Volume is just published, and ready 
for delivery. The volumes may be lad com- 
plete, or in numbers, according to the con- 
venience of the purchasers, at the following 
prices. Common paper, with the plates 
plain, 8d. each number; the plates colour- 
ed, is. 2d.; fine vellum paper, with the 
plates plain, Is.; with the plates superbly 
coloured, ts. 6d. 

Mr. Ackermann hes in the press, ready 
for immediate publication, a graphic work, 
entitled Naples and the Campagna Felice. 
It consists of a series of humorous Letters, 
from a Traveller on the spot, descriptive of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of that delightful city and its vicmity; as 
well as of the antiquities and other objects 


of curiosity with which that classic soil, 


abounds. Among those, the remains of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, the ruins at Poz- 
zuoli, Beja, Misenum, and the Island of 
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Capri (of which latter a minute description 
is entered into) occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the work. A detailed account is 
given of the ancient Papyri and of the man- 
ner of unrolling them, as also of the ancient 
Greek paintings discovered in Herculaneum 
and deposited in the Royal Museuia at Por- 
The work is uiustrated by numerous 
copper-plates, and by several wood-curs, of 
maps, plans, views, copies of ancient Greek 
paintings, and by a set of humorous denigns 
of Rowlandson’s in the manner of tus Deaw- 
ings for Dr. Syntax’s Tour 

Preparing for the press, and in a few 
months will be published, in two vo.umes 
4to. The History of the most Ancieut and 
Honourable Military Order of the its 
stitutes, patents, laws, and regulations, trom 
its first institution (a period auterion vy 
veral centuries to its supposed crecion by 
Henry TV.) to the present time: with 
rect lists of all the kmghts created during 
the last 400 years: accompanied with anece- 
dotes of the talents and services which ob- 
tained for them that distiaguisied honor, 
Yo which will be pretixe fa dissertotionon 
Ancient Chivalry ; its roe, progress, decline 
aud fall; idustrated by maay superb eograv- 
ings. Yhe ancient part will be compiled 
principally from original MoS. iu the Brie 
and tue Linperial Library at 
Paris. 

In the press, A Mimature of Popery, 
faithfully reduced from the original picture 
painted by the most eminent fathers of the 
Church of Rome, in Svo. 

MUSIC. 

Mr. Boosey bas just nmported a new aud 

interesting Collection ot German Music, 
NATURAL 

Nearly ready tor publication, 1a a quarto 
volume, An Lutroduction to the Study ot 
Conchology, by Samuel Brookes, Esq F.LS. 
illustrated by coloured plates: coutaining 
an explaination ot the terns 5 a Comparison 
of the systems of Linngwus, Lamark, and 
others; with a deseription of all the genera 
of those authors; and some account of the 
auimal inbabitants; accompanied with ob- 
servations calculated to facilitate au accurate 
acquaintance with this interesting branch of 
natural history. 

Mr. Donovan is preparing for the press 
two distinct periodical works on the subject 
of British Fossils; the one elucidatory of the 
English Antediluvian Zoology, the other of 
the vegetable remains, under the ttle of the 
English Antediluvian Botany. Ot each work 
there will be two editions; the smatler in 
octavo to correspond with his various pab- 
lications on British Zoology, the other iv 
super royal. As Mr, Donovan 1s known to 
possess the finest collecuon of tossils in Eu- 
rope, either public or private, a series of 
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publications of very unusual interest on this 
subjeet may be confidently expected. 
PHILOLOGY. 

To be published in a few days, A New 
Compendious Grammar of the Greek Tongue. 
By William Bell. The sixth edition, with 
lnprovements, and a new arrangement. 

8. Lyon’s Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon 
are now in the press, at Mr. A. J. Valpy’s. 
They will be comprised in four voluines. 
The grammar will complete the first volume, 
and will be published in the ensuing sum- 
mer. 

POETRY. 

Miss King will soon publish a volume of 
Poems and Reilections, chiefly on serious 
subjects, 

Miss Charlotte Nooth has in the press, 
Original Poems, with translations from the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and a Play in 
five acts 

POLITICS. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox, in the House of Commons, with 
Memoirs, &c. will soon appear in six octavo 
volumes. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. John Jebb has a volume of Ser- 
mons nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. J. Whiteley, bead master of 
the Free Grammar School in Leeds, is pre- 
paring tor the press, sermons and Essays in 
two octavo volumes; including a few ser- 
mons by the Rev. J. Lead ey, late fellow of 
Magdalen College, Caimbridge, which he 
jeft in the author s hands for publication. 

Speedily will appear, in one volune oc- 
tavo, Apostolic Preaching Considered, in an 
Exammaton of St Paul's Epistles. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 

Mr. M. Gregsou, of Liverpool, has pre- 
pared a few choice MSS. for the press, uu- 
der the title of Fragments of the History of 
Lancashire 

Mr. Thomas Howell is preparing an Ac- 
count of Shrewsbury and its Environs, illus- 
trated by views of the principal public, re- 
ligious, and charitable buildings, engraved 
on wood. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
Practical Observations on the Improve- 

ment and Management of Mountain Sheep, 

and Sheep Farms. Also remarks on stock 
of various kinds. By John Little. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BIOGKAPHY 
Some Account of the Life, Ministry, Cha- 
racter, and Writings, of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Robmsou, M. A laté Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester; and some time Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a se- 
lection of originat letters. By the Rev. Ed- 


ward Thomas Vaughan, M. A. Vicar of St. 
Martin's, and All Saints’ in Leicester; Ree- 
tor of Fuston, Leicestershire ; and lateFel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
12s. 

The Biographical Dictionary; Volume 
XXII. Edited by Alex. Chalmers, F.S. A. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Memoirs of Mr. James H. Wood, late 
surgeon, &c. &c. to the Dispensary aud 
Workhouse, at Blackburn, Lancashire. By 
the Kev. Thomas Wood. 2s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Hore Pelasgice, Part the First. Con- 
taining an inquiry into the origin and lan- 
guage of the Pelasgi, or ancient inhabitants 
of Greece: with a dissertation on the Pelas- 
gic, or AAolic Digamma. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. Margaret Protessor of Divinity 
in Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to the Greek Lan- 
guage. Containing part of the Eton Greek 
Grammar translated into English; Greek 
precepts; a speech of Clearchus, from 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; and the shield of 
Achilles, from Homer’s Tliad, are all tran- 
slated literally, showing the parts of speech, 
the mode of Grammatical analysis, and how 
each word may be sought out in a Lexicon, 
8vo. Bs. Gd. 

DRAMA, 


Ina: a tragedy. By Mrs. Wilmot. The 
Prologue, by the Hon. William Lamb; the 
Epilogue, by Thomas Moore, Esq. &vo. 3s. 

LCCLESIASIICAL HISTORY. 

The History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Establishment of the Reformatioa 
to the Revolution; illustrating a must in- 
teresting period of the political history of 
Britain. By George Cook, D. D. Minister 
of Laurencekirk. 


EDUCATION. 

Ilints addressed to the Patrons and Di- 
rectors of Schools; principally intended to 
show, that the benefits derived from the new 
modes of teaching may be increased by a 
partial adoption of the plan of Pestalozzi. 
Yo which are subjoined, examples of ques- 
tions, calculated to excite and exercise the 
infant mind, By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
author of Letters on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Education, &c. 12mo, 7s-—The 
Examples are sold separately, price 3s. 6d. 

Systematic Education, or Elementary In- 
struction in the various Departments of Li- 
terature and Science; with practical rules 
for studying each branch of useful know- 
ledge By the Rev. W. Shepherd, the 
Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Lant Carpen- 
ter, LL.D. 2 vols. Svo, 11. 11s. 6d. 

HERALDRY. 

Heraldry of Crests, selected from the, 

works of Nesbet, Guillim, M‘Keuzie, Ed- 
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monson, and others, with great caution and 
attention : comprising upwards of 2500 dif- 
ferent Crests, with other emblems of heraldry 
(engraved upon ninety copper- plates), borne 
by the most distinguished families in the 
United Kingdom, from the Crusades down 
to the present time; with remarks and ob- 
servations, which will be found useful and 
interesting, vot enly to the Nobility and 
Gentry, but to all who are seeking genealo- 
gical information. By J.P. Elvin, 18imo. 9s. 


HISTORY. 

The History of the Kings of England, 
from the arrival of the Saxons, A.D. 449, to 
Lis own Times, A. D. 1143. By William 
of Malmsbury. Collated with authentic 
MSS. and translated from the original La- 
tin. With a preface, notes, and an Index. 
By the Rev. Jolin Sharpe, B. A. late Scho- 
Jar ef Trinity College, Oxford, Curate of 
Listead and of Treyford, Sussex. Royal 4to. 
SL. 3s. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Trial of James Ripley, Richard Bur- 
ton, Robert Herbert, and Richard Matthews, 
for the Murder of Jane Watson, one of the 
persons who were shot in the riot in Old 
Burlington Street, on Tuesday, the 7th of 
March, 1815. Takeo in short-hand by Mr. 
W. B. Guruey, Short-band Writer to both 
Houses of Parliament. 8vo. Ss. 


MATHEMATICS. 

A Practical Treatise on Finding the Lati- 
tude and Longitude at Sea; with tables de- 
signed to facilitate the calculations. Tran- 
slated from the French of M. de Rossel, 
Member of the French Board of Longitude, 
late Captain in the Navy, &c. By Thomas 
Myers, A.M. of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich. To which are added by 
the translator, an extensive series of exam- 
ples, adapted to the various rules given in 
the work; an introduction to the tables, 
explanatory of their construction and use ; 
and some additional tables, &c. 8vo. 16s. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Researches on Consumption, and other 
Disorders of the Lungs. From the French 
ef G. L. Bayle, D.M.P. By William Bar- 
row, M.D. Senior Physician to the Fever 
Hospital, Lunatic Hospital and Workhouse, 
Liverpool. Illustrated by plates. 8vo, | 2s. 

An Essay on the Venereal Diseases, which 
have been confounded with Syphilis, and 
the symptoms which exclusively arise from 
that poison. Illustrated by drawings of the 
cutaneous eruptions of true syphilis, and the 
resembling diseases. By Richard Carmi- 
chael, M. R. I. A. President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in Ireland, and one of. 
the Surgeons of the Lock Hospital, Dublin. 
Part II. 4to. 11, 5s. sewed.—The first part 
way be had, price 13s. sewed, 


METAPHYSICS. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature; con- 
taining a complete theory of human inter- 
ests; to which is added, an essay on the 
origin of evil. By John Duncan. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Memoirs of the War of the French ia 
Spain By M. de Rocca, Officer of Hus- 
sars, and Knight of the Legiou of Honour, 
Translated from the French by Maria Gra- 
ham, Author of the Journal of a Residence 
in India. 8vo. 9s. 

A Memoir of the Conquest of Java; 
with the subsequent operations of the Bri- 
tish forces in the oriental archipelago. To 
which is subjoined, a statistical and histori- 
cal sketch of Java, being the result of ob- 
servations made in a tour through the coun- 
try, with an account of its dependencies, 
—By Major William Thorn, late Deputy 
Quarter-master-general to the forces in Java. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H. R. H. the 
Duke of York, and illustrated by thirty-five 
engravings, consisting of plans of the differ- 
ent positions and views taken on the spot. 
Royal 4to. $s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

France and England ; or, Scenes in Each. 
compiled from the original papers of Ed- 
ward Castleton Gifford. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Edward 
Gibbon, with Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 
ings, composed by himself; illustrated from 
his letters, with occasional notes and nar- 
rative. By John Lord Sheffield. A new 
edition, comprising nearly one-third of new 
matter, with a portrait and other engravings, 
5 vols, 8vo. 21. 5s. A few copies in royal 
&vo. 41. 10s.—The third volume, in quarto, 
containing all the additioval matter 1s now 
ready for the subscribers, price 2l. 8s. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, ora 


Description of the Ocean and its Coasts, 


Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c, &c. 
By James Hingston Tuckey, a Commander 
ia the Royal Navy. 4 vols. 8vo, @l. 16s. 

A Review of the Rev. H. Norris's Attack 
on the Bible Society. By the Rev. W. 
Dealtry, B. D. F. R.S. late Feliow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
1s. 6d. 

Some Principles of Civilization ; with de- 
tached Thoughts on the Promotion of Chris- 
tianity in British India, By Richard Hey, 
Esq. LL. B, late Fellow of Sydney, Sussex, 
and Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

A Visit to Paris, in 1814. Being a re- 
view of the moral, political, intellectual, 
and social condition of the French capital : 
including observations on the public build- 
ings, and the monuments of art which it 
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contains; and remarks on the effects of 
these great works and the institutions of 
Paris on the national taste and thinking ; ob- 
servations on the manners of the various 
Classes of its society; on its political con- 
duct and opinions; and on the general state 
of its intormation aod attainments in 
fature and arts. By John Scott, Editor of 
the Champion. 8vo 12s. 

The Epicure’s Almanack ; or, Calendar of 
Good Living; on the plan of the celebrated 
Almanach des Gourmands, published annu- 
ally ar Paris. 53 6d. 

Essa1, Historique, Politique, et Moral sur 
les Revolutions, Anciennes et Modernes., 
Par M. de “bateaubriand, 8vo, 128. 

Souvenirs d’ltalie, d’ Angleterre, et d’Amer- 
ique. Par M. de Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo. 
183. 

NOVELS. 


Varieties of Life; or, Conduct and Con- 
sequences: a novel. By the author of 
Sketches of Character. 3 vols. 12ino, 18s. 

The Carse of Ulrica; or, the White Cross 
Kauights of Riddarholmen, A Swedish ro- 
mance of the siateenth century. 3 vols, 
12mo. 18s 

Journal of Penrose, a seaman. 4 vols. 
8vo. 11. 4s, 

POETRY. 


The First Fight Books of Armageddon: 
a poem, in Twelve Books. By the Rev. 
George Townshend, B. A. of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 4to. 11 Gd 

Ancient Scotish poems, published from 
the MS. of George Bannatyne, 1568.— 
Edited by Lord Hailes. Very neatly printed 
on fine wove paper. 8vo, 11, !s. 

A Selection of the Psalms of David, from 
the version of the late Rev. James Merrick, 
M.A Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford 
To which 1s appended a collection of hymns, 
adapted to the principal festivals, and par- 
ticular Sundays, &c. of the Established 
Church, throughout the year; as well as to 
other special occasions. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d, 
boards—4s. sheep—5s. in red or purple. 

The Veils ; or, the Triamph of Constancy: 
a poem, in six books. By Miss Porden. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Happiness of States; or, an Inquiry 
concerning Population: the modes of sub- 
sisting and employing it, and the effects ot 
all on human happiness. By S. Gray, Esq. 
4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Principle of the English Poor Laws 
illustrated from the Evidence given by Scot- 
ish Proprietors (before the Corn Commit- 
tee) on the Connexion observed in Scotland 
between the Price of Grain and the Wages 
of Labour. By John Weyland, Junior, Esq. 
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Agriculture, und one of his Majesties Jus- 

tices of the Peace for the Counties of Oxford, 

Berks, Surrey, and Norfolk, Svo. 3s. 6d, 
THEOLOGY. 


The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the 
Religion of the Church of England; being 
an answer to the Letter of a Unitarian Lay 
Seceder: with notes and illustrations. By 
the Bishop of St. David. 6s. 

The Saints’ Day Catechism ; or Practical 
Improvement (by way of (Question and An- 
swer) of the Festivals of the Aposties and 
Martyrs: designed for plain people, and 


younger members of the United Church of 


England and Ireland. By Jolin Waite Mid- 
dleton, M. A. formerly of Trimty College, 
Oxford, and Curate ot Novton-under-llam, 
Somerset. 23. 

Apostolical Preaching Considered ; or, 
an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles, 8vo, 
10s. 6d, 

The Character of Moses, established for 
Veracity as a Historian recording Eveuts 
subsequent to the Deluge. By the Rev. 
Joseph Townsend, M A. Rector of Pewsey, 
Wilts. Vol. IL. 4to. 11. 16s. 

The Sacred Interpreter; or, a Practical 
Introduction toward a beneficial reading 
and a thorough understanding of the Holy 
Bible. ‘The several parts of the Holy Land 
are compared with the accounts given there- 
of by modern travellers. The whole de- 
signed to render the study of the Holy 
Scriptures more easy and instructive. By 
D. Collyer. 2 vols. Svo. IL Is. 


TRAVELS. 

The Travels of Professor Lichtenstein in 
Southern Africa; comprising the coutinua- 
tion of bis journey through the harroo; a 
botanical tour to the district of Zwellendam, 
&c.; a journey into the countries of the Bos- 
jesmans, the Corans, and the Bestjuans, a 
people never before visited by Europeans; 
au excursion to the borders of the Rogge- 
veld; a journey to Bosjesveld and Tulbagh, 
and the return by St. Helenato Europe. I[l- 
lustrated by a valuable map and several 
evgravings. Vol. If, 4to. @l. 2s. 

The Traveller's Complete Guide through 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany: contain- 
ing a particular account of all the public 
buildings, places of amusement, and curinsi- 
ties; accurate tables of distances, in Eng- 
lish miles, from one town to another; the 
best inns pointed out; and a description of 
every thing worthy the attention of gentle- 
men, lovers of the fine arts, and travellers 
in general. Also tables of the value of 
money at the different places, with notices 
of the trade and manufactures of each 
town; accompanied with general directions 
to strangers. By Charles Campbell, bq. 
Illustrated ‘by correct maps. 12mo. 7s, 
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Ov rue or Writing: AND ON 
Ancient ALPHABETS: WITT SPECIMENS. 


Among the most wonderful and con- 
stautly attractive arts elicited by the 
powers of the human mind, there is none 
ou which we dwetl with such unremitted 
complacency as on the art of Writing; by 
which we record our thoughts, and fix our 
ideas for future rumimation; by which the 
man of business keeps his accounts, while 
the philosopberembodies bis ideas; which, 
directed into a thousond channes, is here 
employed in ea'culatuig the weight of the 
earth itself, of its fellow globes, whose 
jmmense cireuits obey the same motive 
impulse, and there assists in estimeting 
the dimensions of a living atom, invisthle 
to mort: and occupying uo greater 
space in the world, than the ten thou- 
swudth, or the thirty thousaudth, part 
of an inch. 

What were History without writing? 
what were all the occurrences that ever 
have befallenour species? Where were the 
wisdom to be Jearned from events? and 
where the aggregate of those instructions 
which the faults, the follies, the sagacity and 
the devices of mortals year after year, 
and age after age, afford their posterity ? 
Ou the other hand—the rudiments of this 
wonderful art coutein no principle in 
themselves, that, being referred to proto- 
types constantly the same, may at all tines 
renew the same ideas. From this remark, 
the written language of China stands for- 
ward as an acknowledged exception; aud, 
certainly, a8 we have formeriy had occa- 
sion to submit to our readers, it proceeds 
ow principles 6f more general delineation, 
than any other wih which we are ac- 
quainted. Reduced to its elements, each 
word is the representative of a thing, or 
things; although in combination, the figure 
and the reference is overwhelmed, if not 
eutirely lost.* 


Compare Literary Paxorama, 
Vol. XU. pp. 848. 1052. We cannot do 
better than repeat here, a part of Dr. 
Marshman’s Observations. “ They iuclude 
the most remarkable objects of nature; as 
the stin, the moon, a river, a mountain, fire, 
water, earth, wood, stone, &e.; the princi- 
pal parts of a house, as the roof, the door, 
as well as those uteusils most frequently in 
useyas a knife, a spoon, (or chop-stick) a 
geat, a box, astaff, &e. Domestic animals 
also find a place here,asthe goat, the cow, 
the horse, the dog, &c.; nor are the grand 
supports of life omitted, as grain, puise, 
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Yet even this system is arbitrary, in 
some points of view; for no emotions of 
the mind can be represented in figures; 
neither can dates, referring to periods of 
time, past or future, &c.: and except in a 
few of the ntore obvious symbols, nature 
seoms to have receded before art and con- 
veutton ; a8 is evideut from the necessity for 
studying this system with laborious perse- 
verance, as well by natives as by strangers. 
But, if this system were originally drown 
from nature, aud- connected by observation, 
then, there can be no reason for ascribing 
the art of writing in its other branches to 
Divine Revelation. No inierposing angel 
taught the Hindoo, or the Egyptian, if the 
Chinese were able to accomplish the same 
effect, withont celestial assistance. When 
Pliny, therefore, ascribes writing to the 
Gods, we merely learn his conviction of its 
deep antiquity; when pious writers among 
ourselves, trace it up to Adam, and suppose 
the first of men to be the first of authors, they 
do but declare what they do not know; 
aud favour their readers with an apology 
for instruction, instead of instruction itself. 

It must be con fesse!, however, that when 
once fixed by usage and popularity, the 
delineations of the Chinese language are 
less Hikely to be entirely lost, as fo their 
verbal import, than the characters of the 
western nations, which contain no prinei- 
ple adapted to revive, by its allasion to 
fixed objects, the idea of any sound, or sen- 
timent, of any person or thing, of any 
phrase, or syllable. Under these circum- 
stances, it becomes a question, deserving of 
consideration, whether other nations also 
did not derive their characters from natural 
objects ? and having first adopted symbols, 
whether they did not afterwards divide and 
sub-divide, them into phrases, expressions, 
words, and syllables? We cannet expect 
to find traces of such a process in moderfi 
alphabets; but, by examining those 
which are the most ancient, and comparing 
the principles by which they are governed, 
we may make some advance towards the 
happy, and simple ideas on which they are 
constructed. 

The first thing that strikes us in all writ- 
ing is, the order of the lines formed by 
the letters, or by which the letters are go- 
verned ; and this presents noti¢eable va- 
rieties. The next is the form of the letters 
as to their general appearance to the eye; 
—another at least equaily important parti- 
cular is, the order in which the words are 
to be read and understood. : 


flesh, fish, &c. nor the primary relations of 
life, father, mother, son, daughter, however 
difficult to be represented.” 
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When a Chinese is about to begin a 
piece of writing, the first thing he does is 
to rule a perpendicular line, that marks 
the center of his characters, which are to 
be read downwards. On this liné, he 
branches out the sketch of his characters 
to the right and to the left. Directly the 
contrary, as our readers will perceive by 
inspecting the fac-simi/e annex ed, the Sans- 
crit is governed by a horizontal line, on 
which alk the letters appear to hance, ‘This, 
enters into the form of thé letter; a few 
short strokes, having the air of flourishes, 
er after thoughts, rise occasionally above 
the line; but the body of the letter is 
below the line. The Marhatta, Bengalee, 
Sikh, Kashmeer, Hindoostanee, Chumiya, 
are evidently variations from this original. 
Another principle is, that every ebaracter 
is formed by a first stroke at right angles 
with the primary line; which eanses the 
square form to predommate im this al- 
phabet. 

Extremely different from the Sxnscrit, 
the Ooriya, Telinga, Burman, and Cinga- 
lese, are all formed of circular figures; 
and there is no sch a thing as a seqmare 
ficure among them; scarcely, indeed, a 
straight line. Does not this indicate an 
origin totally distinct: —derived from a 
different race of men ? It seems also to an- 
nounce an origin later in point of time, 
and after a facility had been obtained by 
practice in using the pencil. The Sanserit 
affords few circies, if any; and this it has in 
common with the Chinese. 

If the Chinese written language were 
formed by delineations of natural objects, 
taken generally, and without restriction, it 
Jeads to an easy Coneeption by what means 
the same process, employed on a restricted 
series of objects, vatural or artificial, 
might deduce from them a variety of fi- 
geres to which notions mighit be adapt- 
ed, and correspondent uames be given.— 
So a single stroke, 1, might, and naturally 
woud, recall the idea of ove: and of 
two ; W, of three ; WM of four, and so on, 
Moreover, these strokes might be laid in 
another position, as —, or =, or =, &e, 
and in this horizontal position, they might 
receive another signification ; and they 
might easily be made to cross the former ; 
which would give a third series of signifi- 
cations, &c. Something, not unlike this 
conjecture, may be recorered, perhaps, on 
examination of such alphabets as present 
the most plausible claims to antiquity. 

It is remarkable, that the nail-beaded 
character of Persepolis and Babylou, which 
(the last especially) is extremely antient, 
is exclasively Composed of straight Lincs, 
and presents no circles. Yet, # the 
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bricks which contain these letters, beiny 
taken from the foundations of the tower of 
Babel, are as old as the first foundations, 
they must be among the most autient in- 
scriptions in existence. If they are no older 
than the days of Nebuchadnezzar, who 
completed that streeture, thoagh they wil 
not compare with the Mosaic writings and 
others, yet the letters upou them may be 
transeripts from alphabets of much earlier 
date. — Be that as it may, they are 
formed of straight lines:—which is our 
present object. 

If we examine the forms of thé Welsh 
letters, which ere attributed by the learned 
of the Principality to the Druids, we find 
that they also avoid the ercle; that their 
limbs, or members, are uniformly straight, 
and that their evstem must be referred to 
the principles of fhe syaurr. Tn an enlarged 
dissertation this would deserve both en- 
quiry and verification. Here we eanonly 
accept it as a fact, and apply it to our 
purpose :—for, as these letters were de 
rived from the flexures of twigs, and con- 
tained synibolical references; it seems a foir 
question to ask, whether the nail-headed 
characters, might not he derived frotn 
twigs, also,or from other nataral production 4, 
in the country where they originated? 
By this, they approach the primary idea of 
the Chinese—inifation » and, if this could 
be allowed of the Sanserit, which also is a 
square character, then we see how one 
simple, but felicitous conception, became 
the parent of the Art of Writing; notwith- 
standing there is no apparent similitude 
hetween the Chinese character and any 
other. 

Onr readers have seen*, that the trees 
were svimbolical; and that letters, formed 
of the pliant twigs of trees, were symbolt- 
cal also, 1. as parts of the different trees, 
from which they were cut : 2. as letters, or 
conventional signs of words, or syllables, 
as ports of words, the import of which be- 
ing known to two parties enabled them to 
correspond together, 

We lately had occasion to submit a spe- 
cimen of the language of flowers; the 
covert meanings of which were at least 
amusing; but, they were somewhat more, 
if they nay be allowed to justify the same 
power ascribed to twigs; agaiust which we 
discover no cogent reason. 

Dut if this wail-headed character were 
really derived from the heads of arrows, 
and varied in form by the different pesitions 
in which those weapons were placed, 


* Compare Panonams, Vol. XIV. p. 83% 
636. 
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then it should seem to be a less autient 
juvention than that which was suggested 
by twigs; as twigs were certainly known 
to man long before arrows were invented, 
or even the ore of which they are made 
was drawn from the mine. The hint also 
seems to be susceptible of completion in too 
instantaneous a manner, not to have been 
derived from something already under- 
stood,—from something uot altogether in 
the state of a rude conception, merely. 


Here we might notice the different man- 
ners of reading these ancient modes of 
writing. Chinese is read downwards: in 
Which it is singular: Sauserit, Hebrew, 
Arabic, &c. is read from right to left: others 
from left to right: and several extremely 
ancient Greek inscriptions, from right to 
left, and from left to right alternately. 
——But we must study brevity. 


These hints are introductory to extracts 
from an article that appeared in the Cras- 
Jounnat for April last,—in which 
the writer reports discoveries—or supposed 
discovertes,—made by a Mr. Lichtenstein, 
who, some years ago, published at Helm- 
stad, in a quarto volume of about 200 

es, “ Tintamen Palaographia Assyrw- 
Lersica,” au Attempt to the ancient 
writing of the Assyrian-Persian Lupire, 
&e. He also promised a second volume. 
Mr. L's. opinion was, that most Asiatic 
mouuments of antiquity, bearing inscrip- 
tious, on this side the rivers Oxus and 
Indus, may be referred to the descendants 
of Shem; and, therefore, that a comparison 
between their alphabetical characters 
would illustrate them, mutually. On this 
principle, we might say, that as families 
often retain a similarity in their hand wri- 
ting, so the consanguinity of nations may 
be traced in the family-hkeness of their 
alphabets. Whatever contributes to elu- 
cidate the history of mankind justifies at- 
tention, and becomes our pages. We close 
with afew extracts from the communica- 
tion referred to, iu the work already men- 
tioned, 


“ Most, affirms Mr. L. perhaps all, of the 
cuncijorm characters, belong to the same 
class of Semitick clemeuts, to which may 
be referred the writing of cognate families, 
younger by several centuries; such as the 
Punic, Sassanian-Persic, Estrangelo-Syriac, 
and Cufc-Atabie, A resemblance of form, 
in three or four instances, first led Mr. 
Lichtenstein to a general and Jaborious 
coniparison of all the ancient alphabets. 
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In the charactet 7 found on Babylonian 


bricks, he perceived the Lstrangelo-Syriac 
V , both being equivalent to the Hebrew 


0. And in the Cuneiform alphabets may 
be discovered a letter of which the princi- 
pal feature consists in three upright strokes 


or wedges thus; Wy or HH. Mr. Lich- 
tenstein resolves this into the Hebrew yy, 
aud traces it if the Phetneciar \y/ ae- 
corditig to Pococke , and in the old Cufic 
iff He also finds in the ancient Synac 
or Hebrew 4 beth, the Zendo-Medic 
character thus represeuted —] ; seen also 


in Arameean or Nabathean insctipfions, 
(published by Niebuhr ;) in Assyrian, (as 
on an antique in the “ Monumens Inédits” 
of Monsieur Millin:) in Palmyrene, (as 
given by Wood,) on Babylonian bricks and 
other monuments of indisputable antiquity. 


“Mr. Lichtensteiu proceeds to state (page 
17) that three great nations or families 
principally flourished at the time when 
Chilminar or the palace of Persepolia, and 
the royal tombs in its vicinity were con- 
structed. Those nations were, probably, 
he says, the Persiaus, Medes, and Ara- 
mans; these latter comprehending the 
Assyrians and Elamites; while the ri- 
ans, a powerful and namerous le, may 
have been confoonded with the Medes. . . 

“Tn the sixth section, (chap. 1.) aa analy- 
sis of every letter is given, according to the 
Hebrew order of Alphabetical succession. 
Here we learn that the simple upright 
wedge or arrow-head is, in power, equiva- 
lent to the alif, or first letter of the Ara- 
bians, which in form also it resembles, 
The shorter and more obtuse wedge, des- 
cribed in general with a diagonal inclina- 
tion, represents the Hebrewsiod. . 

“ In the sixth section, (chap. 2.) we find 
some observations on magical cylinders, 
exhibiting characters of the arrow-headed 
alphabets: some of those have been dis- 
covered in Asia, and a few in Egypt, 
where probably they were made by na- 
tive artists during the Persian supremacy 
in that country, as we are authorised to 
suppose, from the inaccurate forms of se- 
veral letters. Mr. L. acknowledges his 
obligations to Sir Joseph Banks, for an im- 
a or drawing of an Agiatic cyliudri- 
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cal antique peculiarly interesting, which, 
Re says, once belonged to the Florentine 
Museum, and, as he asserts, proves m ost 
indisputobly that the arrow-hesded in- 
scriptions are to be read from right to fe’. 


As wehave not seen this Volume bet 
are only reporting ifs contenfs in an ob 
stract form, from another report, we cannot 
tore particularly des: ribe this antique than 
by srving, theft it contains representations 
of the Triad worshipped by the ancient 
Sabeans ; or the Trin urti of the 
Brahmans. One figure represents 2ohare! 
the Queen of Deaven, Venus Urania, the tu 
felary deity of the Moon and the Planes 
Venus. Another represents her husband 
Ash; and the third, Huken, with bird's 
legs, and a scorpion's toi!. This deity ap- 
pears to he Harpocrates, Vishnu, and 
the tufelary divinity of the planet Mereu 
ry. If we are not mistaken this figure oc- 
curs among the Egyptian Abraxas. 

As a specimen of the cuneiform writing, 
these two proper nvames, with the inter 
mediate word, are given in the original and 
the corresponding Arabic characters. 


THES HES 
el gis 


IBA HSA 


A beginning thus made, may cradually 
advance to a complete discovery of the sys- 
tem on which these hitherto obscure ana 
uninteliigib'e characters have been formed 
and combined. M. Jichtenstein, os we 
Jearn from the article referred to, has pro 
posed transiaiioas of inscriptions which 


occupy many lines; for the accuracy of 


which he depends on Le Bruyn, Nibuhr, 
&c. ‘These do uot reveal historical events, 


or afford information on the ancient state of 


Persia; they prove to be mostly re-iterated 
praises of the Sulfan Darius, if Mr, !.. be cor- 
rect, equally without elegance and energy. 
It is most likely, that if we could decy- 
phec the lieroglyphics of Egypt, they also 
would deceive our expectations, and merely 
furvish examples of complimentary phrases, 
raissiug mortals to divmity, either duriug 
their bife time, or after their decease. How 
fer these alphabets may assist in tracing 
certain cheracters which appear to be 
mingled among the [later] hicroglyphics, 
we cannot say, Neither can we say how 
far the symbolical system of these delinea- 
tions might be illustrated from that of the 
Chinese: both consist of objects drawn 
from nature; and they may have many 
ideas, in common. It would be strange 
enough, should the hieroglyphics of China 
explain these of Keypt! 


chIvA. 
Notional Appellation: Men, 

Tr is remarkable that almost all savage 
nationsassime thot appellation asa peoples 
which in their notive tonane signifies men, 
or ‘he wen; this is common also among 
navy Asiatic nations; but is remarkable 
‘mong the Chinese, who, not content with 
calling their coantry “ what is under heaven’ 

meaning the vhole world; with naming 
heir &mperer by titles dae only to divi- 
mit: ; ond the four divisions of their army, 
'y the four winds of heaven, or the ele- 
ments, call themselves Djin, maw. This 
word is usnally pronounced Tjin or Sin, 
which is the name of the nation —(and 
henee our appellation, Chinese )—as well 
abroad as at home. 

Chinese Agriculture and Implements. 

A work by M. Lastevrie du Saillant 
treats on all the branches of the agriculture 
and the ruval and domestic @eonomy of 
ihe Chinese. It is collected from all the 
authors who have written wpon China, 
and embellished witha very greet num- 
herof drawings made in China and by 

hinese, in which are represented all the 
processes of their industry, and all the in- 
struments which they employ. This great 
empire, in which en population is 
entirely supported by agriculture, and 
where this art has been honoured and pro- 
tected without interruption since the first es- 
tablishment of the Chinese monarchy, can- 
not fail to have made great progress, and 
in fact M. de Lasteyrie teas made us ac- 
quainted with several utensils more simple 
and more convenient than those used by 
Europeans , and he indicates some highly 
useful improvements respecting the culture 
of fruit-trees. 

DENMARK. 

Dr. Remnssen is assiduously engaged in 
forming a Catalogne of the Arabic and 
Persian MSS. which are preserved in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. It will be 
printed, 

yr. Ramussen is recently named Profes- 
sor of the Oriental langueges in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

M. Galiotti, master of the ballets at 
Copenhagen bas composed a grand ballet, 
imtitled Macbeth: Wallich, the painter ie 
engaged on the decorations, and the music 
is composed by Schall, the music master to 
the Chapel Royal. 

Among the new Periodical works pub- 
lished in Denmark, the three following 
have been distinguished : Frigga: the 
Athenium: Danora. They all contain 
miscellanies in prose and verse : criticisms 
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on the Theatre, and other public institu 
tions: anunnciations of Works intended, 

Polite Arts: Painting; Fograving, —M. 
Noethanson, a wealthy individual of 
hagen, his caused to be executed at his ex- 
pence, 9 Gallery of Holbery ; on the plan 
of the “ Shakespeare Callery ” in Londou. 
Each of the comedies of this favourite 
Danish Dramatic author, will furnish two 
scenes, Which meke suitable subjects for 
the pencil; and they will iv the sequel be 
engraved by the first artists in the Danish 
capital. Lorenzen professor of painting, 
aud Eckersberg, an artist of reputation, 
have already finisied several of these pic 
tures, which have been exhibited at the 
Academy of Painting; and they are in the 
hands of Professor Clemans, who is pro 
ceeding with the engraving ef them. The 
choice of the scenes bas been committed to 
Schwartz, the actér. 


FRANCE. 
Commercial System: Loss to Literature. 


Among the losses sustained by Litera- 
ture, in consequence of the famous Conti- 
nental System, one deserves to be recorded. 
It was a translation into French of the Asi- 
atic Researches, printed at the luperia. 
Printing-Office, and completed by uume- 
rous and umportant additions, with citations 
of texts in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, San- 
acrit, Maucheou, &c. from types cut and cast 
on purpose for the undertaking. ‘The first 
4wo volumes were almost all sold by auction 
—were bought up by speculatorsin licences 
for colomal produce—were ex, orted as va- 
luabie and costly Preach productions, aad 
—were thrown into the sea, in order to get 
rid of them, by those who had commercial 
anticipations on the other partsofthe cargo! 


Chinese Learning introduced to the Public. 


On New Yeor's Day, 1815. M. Abel Re- 
musat, delivered the introductory discourse 
to a Serves of Lectures on the Language and 
Literature of China, which his Majesty 
Louis XVUL had ordered to be instituted 
in the Royal College of France. The uo- 
tice given of a Public Course intended to 
illustrate and to teach a languaye so famous 
threughout Europe for its singularjties, and 
for the numerous difficulties which surround 
it, collected a very numerous auditory. The 
Professor stated at length, and with great 
Clearuess, the political, religious, and lite- 
rary advantages connected with the Chi- 
vese language. [le combatied with great 
vigour aud effect, the vulgar prejudice 
that describes this langage as the most 
difficult of all that are known. 

{To this observation we ought to add, 
that Mr. Morrison, the Missionary sent 


from England to China, was able, after 
little more than a yerrs’ residence in China, 
to compose catechisms, asd other small 
trects, for the asé of Chinese youth, whe 
were likely to prove couverts. "Phis 


guage, therefore, mast possess sew 


ties for its acqnisition, which ore not come. 
mon in Europe, where no foreigner would 
think of composing any work for the nse 
of natives. alter no longer time spent ie 
study of the means of intercourse. ] 


Sanscrit Literature rendercd Public. 


The same day, M hezy also com 
meuced his Course of Sunserat Literature. 
this discourse beirg mtroductory, was ev- 
riched with a profusion of briltant and 
ively sayings, phrases, aod turns of ex- 
sression, borrowed from the writers whose 
veauities it was his intention to auatyse om 
‘ollowing eccasions: Poetical kpwode, 
which he introduced with considerable ad- 
dress, made the most kvely impression on 
the minds of his auditory. 

We suppose thot these courses were both 
of them finished, before that anheppy 
event by which the King was again exiled 
from the throne of his ancestors. 

GERMANY. 


It is proper to notice the following work 
‘est the nature of its title should mislead 
icautious bibliopolists. Under the titie of 
Forests of Ancient Germany, Messrs Grimm 
had begun to publish in a periodical work 
the Leterature of Ancient ermany. It was 
suspended by the operations of the war; 
but has been resumed; and the second 
volume is in great forwardness at the press 
of Koemer, at Frankfort. It appears ig 
parts; of which six form a volume. 


Method of Gilding Steel. 


M. Geuvew gives the following method 
of gilding steel. ‘The part of the polished 
surface to be gilt is to be rendered rouch 
by means of nitric acid ; and then the steel 
dipped into a solution containing the gold, 
which adheres to the roughened surface 
with sufficient tenacity to admit of being 
burrished. 

HOLLAND. 


Can the momentum of Light be ascertained ? 

Nothing is more diffi. ult than to deauce 
correct inferences in [oxperimental Phio- 
sophy. The experiments themselves moy 
be perfectly well performed, yet an ivisi- 
bie something shall render them fective. 
M. Van Marum of flolland, in repeating 
the experiment of an English Phuosopher, 
supposes he has detected a couse of oryor, 
not before imayiued. Mr. Michael had 
caused the focus of the rays collected by 
a buroing mirror, te fall ou a vertical 
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plane, hung extremely delicately, like the 
needle of the mariner’s compass, enclosed 
in a small glass case; the instant the focus 
struck the plane, it moved forward,— 
whence the impulsive force of particles of 
light was inferred. M. Van Ma rum's ap- 
aga being more exact than had former] 

n constructed, though he observed the 
same etfect, yet he attributes it entirely to 
the violent and sudden dilatation of the air 
in front of the plane, through which the 
rays were passing: and not to the imping- 
ing of the rays themselves on the plane, with 
any sensible power, or force. 

Fishes : mot ve powers of. 

M. Brugmans, some time ago presented to 
the National Institute of Holland, a series 
of Observations onthe motive Powers of Fishes, 
jn which, afterreciting what former authors 
had written, and stating the powers and ap- 
plication of the fins, &e. he adds a cause, of 
which he has given the first bint ;—which 
is, the pressure of the water expelled by the 
action of the gills in breathing,—by their 
opening and closing at the pleasure of the 
fish. The author has not contented himse'f 
with demoustrating that this power of 
impulse results from the natare of things, 
he has gone further, and supported his the- 
ory by experiments, by meaus of an inge- 
nious ratus. This apparatus consists 
pf two thin boards so disposed, as to re- 
semble the head of a fish, the gills of which 
are open. To these is adapted a spring 
which tends to close them, but the action 
of which is stopped by a peg placed within. 
When the peg is pressed, the spring acts, 
and closes the covering of the gills; the 
water contained in the interior, escapes 
with violence, and the experimental fish 
advances with a rapid motion. 

We conjecture that the principle em- 
ployed by M. Brugman in this artificial 
machine, is the same as has been em- 
ployed on a much larger scale, and with 
greatly invigorated powers, in the constru: - 
tion of some of oursteam boats. Ke-inforved 
by the wonderful action of fire and steam, 
the boat may be considered as a great whale 
- wmaking its way along thewater: that itis not, 
however, atrue fish, is clear, and we hope 
= distinction will Jong be preserved — 

y its not sinking below the water, aud 
making its way entre deur enur, 

: Ancient Papers and Documents. 

The N stional Institute of Holland having 
had the good fortune to recover within a 
few consecutive months, a number of An- 
cient Documents of various kinds, written 
jn the Old Dutch Language, orsin Old 
Gefnian, addressed a circular letter to 
all its correspondents and members, re- 
vesting them to communicate information 
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of such documents as they may happen to 
become arquainted with, whether they re- 
fer to the ancient language or manners of 
the country, 

This circular address has occasioned the 
communication of several ancient pieces, 
the existence of which was not known: 
among others, a translation of the famous 
Roman de la Rose, Manuscript Chronicl 
aud other materiats for history : over 
drawings, &c. At the same time it has 
produced an inexhaustible store of come 
pleiuts and regrets, as to the state in which 
the ancientdocuments and papers of the va- 
rious colleges, towns, a cities, are now 


kept, or rather neglected. Many of these 
antiquities, it is hoped, will be saved from 
utter destruction by better care, and some 
of them published for general gratification. 
Is Holland the only country to which the 
same remarks may be applied, and con- 
cerning which the same regrets may be 
expressed 


ITALY. 
Virtnuosi: Antiquities. 
Several foreigners are engaged in scien- 


tific researches at Rome. Among these 


laborious scholars we may mention Acker- 
blatt, aSwede; Dodwell, an Englishman; 
and Van Millingen, a Dutchman. Amati, 
the most learned philologist in Italy, has 
finished his translztion of Sophocles, and 
continues to be busily employed in making 
extracts for various German literati, from 
the Greek MSS. in the library of the Vati- 
can, to which he is attached for the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

A controversy has been for some time 
carried on by the literati of Rome, respect- 
ing the depth of the “o'iseum and its real 
construction. A great number of plans of 
it have been made, but opinions are still 
at variance. Cancellieri, Philip Visconti, 
Fea, Guattani, and Nyby, are eminent an- 
tiquaries; Rossi and Alexander Visconti 
possess a fine collection of medals. 

French Booksellers, at Rome, 

During the octupation of Rome by the 
French, as a province of the Great Empire, 
several French Booksellers settled in that 
metropolis of the atholic world, and formed 
extensive establishments His Holiness, 
shortly after his return to his seat, gave 
orders that a catalogue of all the works 
they had on sale should be made out, and 
a list formed -of those, the sale of which 
should be permitted. 

RUSSIA. 

The Printing-Oftice of the University of 
Casan, announces, 

A new edition of the Koran, in 8vo. 

An elemeutary Book on the Tartar Lan. 


guage. 
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These two works will be supported by 
subscription. ‘The prospectus is printed on 
a leaf in two columns, in quarto, and is 
composed, in the Latin language, and also 
in the Turkish, Very few copies will be 
printed beyond the number that shall be 
subscribed for. 

On the Connection hetween the Russian Lar- 
guage, and the Sanscrit.—It is proper that 
we shonld notice, by way of information to 
oar readers, that some time ago was pub- 
lished ia Russia a small velume, in quarto, 
preseated to the Imperial Academy at Mt. 
Petersburgh, entitled, “ Connection be- 
tween the Sanscrit, and Russian langeoges.” 
It contains a vecatulary cousisting ef one 
hundred and seventy eight words, Sanscrit 
and Russian, which perfectly resemble each 
other. It deserves attention, also, that 
they are the fundamental words in all Jan- 
guages; such as names of relation and 
kindred ; verbs, to be, to give, to go: 
names of the different parts of the human 
body, the elements, the stars, numbers, &c. 

This leads to a difliculty: how came 
these words in the Russian language ? or, 
whence came these Russians, who thos 
employ them? How reconcile this coinci- 
dence between the idiom of the north, and 
that ofthe banksof the Ganges > The phe- 
nomenon is extraordinary ; it is even in- 
credible ; but it is not the less real. It is 
possible, that the Imperial Russian Aca- 
demy may cause this line of enquiry to be 
pursed: by means of its extensive connec- 
tions, further light may be thrown on a 
subject so obscure, but so curious. 

Is the Sanscrit, then, the geveral mother, 
or the elder sister, of the greater part of 
the spoken languages? Already, has her 
relation to Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, German, aud the Sclavonian lan- 
guages been recognised. These are the 
principal languages wiih which the scho- 
lars of the West are conversant: is the 
primary of them all to be found in the loug 
veiled and mysterious Sansorit * 

The acquaintance obtained by our na- 
tion with the Sauscrit language by means 
of India, has enabled our scholars to banish 
most of the older hypotheses which at- 
tempted to account for the filiation of an- 
cient and modern tongues ; and in propor- 
tion as further discoveries are made, the 
relation of languages may become clearer, 
aud together with that, the relation of 
men to each other, and to their unques- 
tionable origin. 

‘This persuasion of a similarity between 
the Sanscrit and the Russian languages, has 
been gradually gaining ground. It was first 
started by a certain M. Paton Baudau, 
whose MSS. are in the Imperial Russian 


Library at the Hermitage. Among them 
ts “a Dictionary of the Amazoninns,” wtend- 
ed to prove, that the Sclavonians, the Scy- 
thians, known to be neighbours of an- 
cient Media, extended themselves to the 
confines of Tndia, aud spoke the language 
of the Hlindoos, tu 1791, the celebrated 
M. Ridiger, of Halle, hiated at the same - 
fact, in Treatise on morals, trausiated 
from the Tamul, writtes on palm-leaves.” 
M. Anton, professor at Wittenlerg, made 
it the subject of a particular dissertation im 
1800, De Lingua Rossica. ex eadem cum 
Samserdamica mutre Orientali prognata 
Projects have been started for forming 
an Asiatic academy at St. Petersburgh, 
for the purpose of obtaining an acquain- 
tance with the langaages of Asia ; those of 
Hindostan especially: these have,” no 
doubt, further imtentions than those of a 
mere barren study of languages dead or 


hivirrg. 
TURKTY. 

The labours of the press at Constanti- 
nople continued ander the protection of 
the Grand Seignior, Selim HL. till the death 
of that worthy and well-meaning prince. 
After that catastrophe, the printing houses 
established at Scutari, seemed to be en- 
tirely abandoned, during at least three 
years. At the end of that term their oper- 
ations were resumed under the direction of 
Ali and Makowmed Emin Imam Sade. 
Nevertheless the progress of these esta- 
blishmeuts has been very slow, and marked 
by a languor that shews the little sense of 
their importance extant among the Turks. 
They have however, produced the following 
works, in Arabic; 

Solution of the Mystery of the Gram- 
matical Analysis of the Book of Isherol 
Esrer, a small volume in 4to. of $85 
pages. 1809. 

‘The sacred Book, with the Marginal 
Notes of Dschami. 4to. pp. 757. 1811. 

EL-hasehietu al-mosanma El-selkuti, &e. 
A Glossary called Ki-se/kute for the Al- 
motaval of Saad eddin Taftasani. Printed 
at Constantinople, under the direction of 
Mahommed Emin, in the month of Red- 
cheb, in the year 1227. ( 1812.) 4to. pp. 
663. 

Dschevheret behijai chmnedija fi Scheril 
wassugai Mohammediye, &c. Precious Pearls 
serving to elucidate the principles of the 
Mahometan Faith. Second Edition. 1810. 
The first Edition appeared iv 1806. 

From these works some estimate may be 
formed of the littie attention paid. in Tur- 
key to general reading, or to the acquisition 
of information by the Public. These 
volumes are evidently intended for the 
Literati exclusively. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 
OF REWAH, IN HINDOOSTAN. 

A campaign made by a British detach- 
ment under Col. Adams, at the close of the 
year 1813, has brought us more fully ac- 
quainted with a country, of which we had 
but little previous knowledge. The mili- 
tary exploits are not our object at present: 
but merely the insertion of a concise des- 
cription of the country. The natives de- 
fended themselves valiantly, when attacked ; 
and the commander of the fort of Entourree, 
Surnaid Sing, when he found that all hope 
of a successful defence of the place against 
British troops (who entered the ramparts 
at the breach,) was gone, he strewed a 
quantity of gunpowder on a cloth, in which 
he rolled himself, and setting fire to the 
gunpowder, terminated his life, and thus 
avoided falling into the hands of his eue- 
mies. He had been eminent among a host 
of depredators, arouud him, who were the 
scourge and the terror of the neighbouring 
villages. 

The cold in camp, was particularly in- 
tense: the thermometer having been so 
low as $2 degrees, or 4 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

The Cataracts or Waterfalls of the Mo- 
hana stream in this country, are particu- 
larly fine. One of them falls three bua- 
dred feet: the current is wide and violent ; 
the whole is astonishing. The prospéct 
from this spot is very extensive, 

The chicfs of this district are called Sing; 
and a pert of it is called the Singranah dis- 
trict: from these the Rewah Roj:h, as hege 
Jord, levies an uncertain tribute once in 
two years. Plans of much of the country 
have been taken by the Engineers. 
Extract of a Letter from the British Cam). 


“ This country contains the ruins of vast 
walled cities, large forts, immense tanks 


aud temples immumerabje; the people con- 


sider themselves the conquerors of it; but 
it is by no means improbable, they may be 
the aborigines, for they have more marks 
of originality about them than any people 
[have met with among the tiindoo tribes. 
The simpiicity of their tood, the pecuharity 
of their dress, the neatuess and cleanlmesg 
of their persons ani! habitations, the respect 
in which they hold their priests, the want 
of wheel carriages throughout the whole 
country, but, above all, their wouderful in- 
dustry and peculiar ingenuity in pioughing 
their fields, and the mode they have of pre- 
serving the produce of them, stamp at once 
the character of this primitive race. Their 
weapons of offence are the tulwas and 
spear: —when you meet with matchlock- 
men, they are mostly mercenaries, hired 
for some particular occasion. Not a beggar 
is to be seen; and the filthy hog, which so 
much disgusts the sight in every village of 
Flindostan, is seldom or never to be met 
with in Rewah. In short, they appear to 
me to be an unambitious race of men, wha 
reem only to wish to be left to themselves, 
au! to have as little intercourse as possible 
with foreigners. That they have frequently 
had petty wars amongst thenselves, there 
is no doubt ; but the precious metals, 
which have so often set the civilized world 
in a blaze, appear to have had little or no 
share in producing their disputes. Indeed 
gold aud silver are of little use to them, 
uor do they seem ambitious of obtaining’ 
them, otherwise no people in lodia have 
such an opportunity of turning the super- 
fluous produce of their lands ito money, 
from the proximity of their country to 
Mirzapore. It strikes me from these pre- 
inises, that the Rewah men are brave and 
honest, but jealous of the interference of 
veighbouring states in their domestic con- 
cerns. ‘They appear to be better judges of 
what constitutes their own happiness than 
most nations; and baving lived for bun- 
dreds and hundreds of years in patriarchal 
simplicity, it is not to be wondered at that 
they should.” 


A FEW PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE 
country or NEPAUL. 


These are, at the present moment, of en- 
creased interest, as the Britisi: are ac- 
tually at war with the Nepauiese; and 
have met with vigourous resistance, in the 
attempt to reduce their predatory imeur- 
sions within their own limits; and to put 
an end to those barbarities of which the 
Nepaulese rovers are guilty, when they 


issue from their fortresses, aud oyerrun the 
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peighbouring country. It was in conse- 
quence of these insults and aggressions, 
that the British declared war against the 
Nepaulese ia the year 1814. 

The kingdom of Nepaul, is at present go- 
verned by Bhum Leu, a young man about 
twenty years old. He isa descendaut of 
the Gooska family; which has risen into 
notice, and usurped the Raj, within the 
Jast half century: and though brave and 
resolute; he has also the arrogance and 
overweening confidence in his united 
strength, so natural to an upstart, and a 
barbarian, The whole of his regular 
force is said to amount only to 12,000 men. 
Of these, 4,000 are’said to be under his 
personal command, at Khdtmondo; 3000 
are under his uncle Amur Serigh ; and an 
equal number under an officer bearing the 
same wame. The remainder are parcelled 
out in small detachments in various parts 
of the country. ‘these meu, though hardy 
and courageous, can make but feeble re- 
sistance when oppored to the weil disci- 
plined strength of au fnglish army. 

Catcutta, Now. 1814, 

For further particulars respecting this 
country, and our intercourse with it, compure 
the Report on Coi, Kurkpatrick's “ Account of 
the Kingdom of Nepoul.’ Literary Pa- 
worama. Vol. X. p. 416. 


Late events in Europe have been thought 
singular, and certainly they are extraordi- 
nary among the imhabriants of civilized 
countries; but, when a country is in a state 
of barbarism, whether reduced fo that 
state by authority and systematic perver- 
sion of power, or left init, by the abseice 
of the means of better knowledge, such 
tergiversation as we have lately witnessed 
is nothing wonderful. In fact, it is com- 
mon amoung the wild tribes of India, and 
we submit an extract of information from 
that country, which, ia ws way, bears a 
close resembjauce to the treason of the 
French army; as the subjoined character 
ofa chief does to Napoleon. It may be 
observed, however, that Kurrim Khan is 
better watched in his hoid, than Napoleon 
was. 

Calcutta, April, 1814. 

For the following particulars of recent 
Hindoostan uews, we are indebted to au 
intelligent correspoudent, 
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“The sieges of the towns of Hindown 
and Ktaraira still coutinue.—The opera- 
tions «f both places have been marked 
with more than usual spirit and activity. 
Hardly a day passes without a skirmish; 
and the sallies from both garrisons have 
been frequent. The Rajah of herowly, 
having sent a thousand of his troops to 
assist m the reduction of Khuraira, bas 
had the mortification to witness not 
only their defection from the cause 
which he had espoused,—but even their 
actual junction with the enemy Cor- 
rupted by the money, or seduced by the 
promises of the Kelladhar, they marched 
in a body from the camp of the besiegers to 
the lines of the besieged; and they all 
reached their new destination in safety, 
except about thirty-five, who were seized 
in their progress to the fort, and were 
immediately dismantled of their noses and 
ears, 

“The Rajah himself, just/y incensed at 
their conduct, has rery unjustly wreaked 
his vengeance upon their innocent and 
defenceless fanulies,—plundering and des- 
troying them with remorseless violeice. 

“Jt has been reported for some time 
past, thet Karrim Khan, the Findarree 
chieftain, had been released from confine- 
ment: but we onderstand, that he is still 
kept under some degree of restraint. His 
popularity and influence «mongst the 
darrees are so great, thot, if he were to 
obtaim bis liberty there can be no doubt, 
but his standard would quickly be joined 
by hosts of those freebhooters.— And he 
possesses such spirit of enterprize, that he 
would probably soon find his way into the 
most fertile provinces of the Peninsula.” 


JAVA. 


Consequences or Stave Trane 
ABOLITION. 


We have had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing from our correspondent at Macassar, 
the following report of the effects produced 
there by the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

“ The influence of the abolition of 
Slavery is already felt to a great dexzree in 
this country.— Murders, which were for- 
iwerly so numerous here, now happen very 
-edom, the people of the country travel 

bout to any distance in perfect security. 
—hose wretches whose itrmer enpioy- 
ment was stealing and setling children into 
slavery, aie now obliged to contine their 
deprecations to horses and buttaloes, aud 
the scautiness precariousuess of 
mode of subsistence compels many to cul- 
tivate the and to procure a liveiihoou.— 
Under these circumstances, cultivation aud 
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civilization are daily increasing, and must 
extend rapidly over the country. The 
native chiefs in Celebes do not conceal 
that they are mach poorer in consequence 
of the change, but although they cannot at 
present be expected to co-eperate willingly 
in the suppression of slavery, they are per- 
fectly conscious of the blessings it must 
ultimately produce.” 

Kvery well wisher to liberty and huma- 
nity must rejoice at learning the rapid 
decline of the Slave Trade in a country, 
which till very lately was its principal mart 
in the Eastern seas, and every Briton will 
feel an honest pride in refleeting, that this 
happy change has enly occurred since the 
freedom-giving banner of his country, has 
waved in triumph on the coast of Celebes. 


MAURITIUS, marcn, 1814. 


JYXSTITUTION OF A SCHYOL FOR THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE INDIGENT CREOLES AND 
FREE BLACKS 


N.B. Inthe Mauritius Gazette, preceding 
that which contains an account of this 
meeting, is the following advertisement. 


For Saxe, 

Two large Neqresses; one of them, seam- 
stress and laundress; the other, cook and 
daundress. Alse, a She-Ass with Colt, which 
may be exchanged for a sure-footed Donkey. 
Address to Madame Gautier, at her country- 
Rowse, near the Lataniers River. 


We cannot omit congratulating the Inha- 
bitants of this Island upon one measure 
adopted at the suggestion of His Ex- 
CELLENCY THE Governor, the Establish- 
ment of a Scnoo. FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF INDIGENT CREOLES AND FREE BLACKS. 


It is hardly necessary to make any ob- 
servation on the advantages which must 
accrue from such an institution, the fact is 
too well established that nothing tends so 

werfully to civilization as a general dif- 

ion of knowledge, to need an argument 
in its favour; but the work of improve- 
ment must go on more rapidly, when Re- 
ligion is blended with instruction, and the 
temporal advantages of edacation are di- 
rected to the spiritual benefit of those in- 
structed. 

England has every claim to the gratitude 
of the werld for the nnbounded liberality 
and ceaseless exertions she has displayed in 
the dissemination of the sacred volume of 
the Scriptures over the whole face of the 
earth. housands of persons without re- 
ference to their persuasion, sect, or nation, 
have had The Holy Bible without Note, or 
Comment, put into their hands bv the be- 


nevolent Societies she has established: and 
by her efforts. the ignoraut have been en- 
lightened, and the inconsiderate reclaimed. 

The Institution of a Bible Society here, 
where the number of individuals is limited, 
aud where the obstacles to such an under- 
taking are numerous, does infinite honour 
to the founders of it, and it must be a 
proud feeling to those yersons, that their 
spontaneous and independent exertions have 
met with such success and approbation ; 
but all their zeal and assiduity in promul- 
gating the Scriptures must eventuatly fail, 
if the opportunity be not also atlorded of 
profiting by their cireniation. 

In these Islands, the greater proportion 
of Indigent Creoles and Free Blacks, are 
unable to take advantage of the posses- 
sion of the Bible, from an inability to read 
it, and thus it becomes a part of our duty. 
to render them capable of enjoying the bies- 
sings and comforts which must arise from a 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, by giving 
them such instruction as may qualify them 
for its perusal. 

We forbear to make any further remarks; 
all the reason and argument necessary to 
impress the vast importance of sach an 
undertaking, are so ably maintained, and 
so forcibly expressed in the letter of Hrs 
tae Govervor to the So- 
ciety which was read at the meeting; and 
which we hope to publish with the pro- 
ceedings; that it would be uselessas well as 
impertinent in us to say any thing more at 
present; but we cannot take leave of the 
subject, without expressing a sanguine 
hope, that the same liberality, the same 
distinguished zeal, and the same strenuous 
exertious will be used in the establishment 
of The School for Indigent Creoles und Free 
Blacks, as were so Jaudably displayed in 
the original establishment of THt MAU- 
RITIUS BIBLE SOCILTY. 


CEYLON. 
Apprti0naL CONCERNING 
THE Peart Fisnery. 

The Rent of the Pearl Fishery, was to 
finish April 6th, but an aumany fishing 
on account of Government would take 
place, and continue as long as the weather 
remained fine aud the banks productive. 

The Pearl Fishery, it is reported has 
succeeded beyond all expectations. 

On the conclusion of the Pearl Fishery 
the merchants having come to the resolu- 
tion of presenting an Address to the Super- 
intendant, a deputation consisting of Mr. 
C. Belderbeck, Mtr. J. M. Laveliere, Ab- 
dul Cauder Markar, one of the Renters of 
the Pearl Fishery, and Castajee Franijie, 
waited on Mr. Suthertand, at bie Cut- 
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cherry on the 17th Instant, with a letter, 
signifying their gratitude for his upright 
superintendancy, and justice asa Magis- 
trate, &c. &e. to which Mr. S. returned a 
suitable answer. 

Should the custom of presenting ad- 
dresses continue in India, it will add one to 
the memoranda, which, in future ages, 
may constitute proofsof British usceudancy. 


Wueart crowy 1s: Cryton. 


His Excellency the Governor with Mrs. 
Brow nrigg, the Honourable Mr. Carring- 
ton, aud a were to pay 2 
sit to Delft Island, where there is a very 


considerable establishment for the breeding 
of horses, and where hemp of a remarkable 
good Lape | is produced, and wheat grown, 
the only 

yet fou 


LB on ot Ceylon where it has been 
to thrive. 


Fortuer THE 
State or Curistianiry, AND 

Most of the native Christians are Budd- 
hites in their heart, and frequently attend 
their idol worship and devil dances; and 
the Roman Catholics are scarcely a remove 
in Christian Knowledge or practice above 
them. It isto be regretted, that our Eu- 
ropean Christians, by their conduct, ra- 
ther encourage than caste. 
J cannot but detest 2 nation! custom which 
prevails, that no native, no not even a na- 
tive Christian, is alowed to sit in the com- 
pany of an Englishman, It is true, sume 
of our countrymen, who are in mind avd 
station above the common oncs, si bjert 
themselves to censure, by invituig a re- 

‘table native Christian to take a seat. 
it while we abhor the antichristian con- 
duct, we feel very delicate at once to break 
through the custom, ivst we expose our- 
selves to censure on the one hand, and such 
a degree of familiarity on the other as 
might cause contempt. The inhabitants 
of the southern part of the island are mostly 
worshippers of the god Buddha: they deny 
that there ig an External self-existent 
Being, and affirm that al! the gods, aud 
the world, &c. were made by chance ; and 
that in proportion to a virtuous life in this 
world, men péess into a state of apnihiia- 
tion, which they affirm is the highest 
state of happiness. In a conversation 
with two of their priests, we were fuily 
convinced of this being their doctrine; and 
they reason with al) their skill against the 
— of God, or the creation of the 
world. 

Number of Christians in Ceylon.—It ap- 

rs, on investigation, that the native 

0 ts are about 150,000. Of these, 
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the great majority speak Cingalese, an? 
the rest Tamnl. This report of numbers 
falis far short of former representations: 
nor can it be doubted that multitudes of 
the inhabitants have of late years relapsed 
into idoletry. In the time of the Dutch 
Government, there were between 300 and 
400 temples dedicated to Pagan Deities: 
in the year 1807, they, amounted to 1200! 
!n 1668, the Christians in the district of 
Jaffna alone, were 65,000: by the last re~ 
turn it appears that there are not 5,000!. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Progress or Cryirzation Crrrs- 
TIANITY IN New Zearanp. 


Our readers are already acquainted with 
Duaterra, the New Zealand Chief; and 
with his patriotic exertions for the benefit 
of his people: the present article shews 
the endeavours made by the benevolent 
Missionaries in New South Wales, to se- 
cond his intentions, to further and support 
them, and ultimately to confer on that 
lately savage people, the greatest of bene- 
fits. 


The following Fixtracts are taken from 
the Journal of Mr. Kendall, one of the 
Missionaries alluded to. 


On Monday, May 23rd, 1814, the Active 
sailed from the river Derwent for the Bay 
of Islands. After a good passage, we came 
to an anchor near ‘lippoonah on Friday, 
June 10th. Duaterra was at his farm; 
but, hearing of a vessel being in the har- 
bour, he came over to Tippoovah, and paid 
us 4 visit. We put into his hands a letter 
from Rev. Mr. Marsden, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

Parramatta, March 9, 1814. 

Duaterra, King— 

Ihave seat the Brig Active to the 
Bay of Islands to see what you are doing ; 
and Mr. Haliand Mr. Kendail from Eng- 
land, Mr. Kendall will teach the boys 
and girls to read and write. | told you, 
when you was at Parramatta, that | woild 
seul you a geutleman to teach your Ta- 
moneekees (boys) and Koeteedos (girls) to 
read. You will be very good to Mr. Halt 
and Mr. kendall. They will come to live 
im New Zealand, if you will not burt them; 
and will teach you how to grow wheat, 
and to make houses and every thing.— 
Charles has seut you a cock, and Mrs, 
Marsdeu has seut you a shirt and jacket. 
| have sent you some wheat for seed, and 
you must put it into the ground as soon as 
youcan. I have sent you a mill to grind 
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your corn. If will come’in the Active 
to Parramatta, | will send you back again. 
Send me 2 man or two to learn to make an 
axe and every thing. You will send the 
Active full of moca, potatoes, lines, mets, 
fieh, nets, and every thivg. | have sent a 
jacket, for Kowheetve. ‘fell Lim to assist 
you aud ‘Terra to jade the ship. You will 

e very good to ally men, and not hurt 
them, and I will be good te you. Ann, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Jane, Charles, Martha, 
Nauny, and Mrs. Bishop and Mrs. Mars 
den, are all well, and wish to know how 
vou are. If you co not coime to see nv 
send me word by Mr. Kendall and Mr. 
Hall what you want, and I will send it to 
you. 

Tam your Friend, 
(Signed) Samurr Marspen, 

Duaterra gladiy received Mr. Marsden’s 
Tetter, and was very much pleased with the 
‘arrival of his promised friends. Land Vr 
Hall accompanied him to his principal 
hipwah, or town, enlied Ranghee too. It 
consisted of several smal) huts, about five 
feet m height, seven in breadth, and eight 
orten intength. We were presently sur- 
Founded by many natives, men, women, 
and children; who couducted themselves 
toward us in the most friendly manner : 
aswe repented our visits, their friendship 
for us became more confirmed. ‘The To- 
bungho Rakoos (woodmen) paid great at- 
tention to Mr. Hall. The children, who 
were at first afraidto come near me, would 
follow me, as soon as | had gained their 
¢onfidence, to a great distance, to take 
hold of my hand. 


lu Duaterra’s store-rooms were deposited 
rum, tea, sugar, flour, cheese, and two 
chests of European raiment. One of these 
places was unlocked; and, although the 
residence of Duaterra is sixteen miles dis- 
tant, yet ever? thing remained safe and un- 
molested. 

In many little fenced plets of land at 
Ranghee Hoo, and other places, we disco- 
vered several hogs feeding. Pork 1s very 
plevtiful. An axe or a good piece of iron 
will purchase one, and sometimes two, 
good sized pigs. ‘The soi! is very geod wear 
Tippoonah, notwithstanding the lilly aa- 
ture of the country. The cultivated land 
produces potatoes, cabbages, turnips, ear- 
rots, onions, kc. ‘The parts which are not 
cultivated are generally covered with fern. 

On the Sunday after ovr arrival in the 
Bay of Islands, Mr. Hall read upon deck 
the Prayers of the Church. The rain pre- 
vented the natives from coming to the ves- 
sei at the time of Divine Service: two or 


three, who had slept ov board, attended. 
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We acquainted them with our intention 
of bringing owr wives and children from 
Port Jackson, ond residing among them. 
lo some children | gave an invitation to go 


| with us, and learn the Book, and see Mrs. 


Marsden; for it must nét be omitted that 
the nome of Mr. Marsden is wel! known at 
the Bay of Islands. The natives speak of 
him with respect, and even celebrate bim 
iu their songs. 


Duaterra’s farm.—In an enclosure he 
had sown some wheat, which was already 
live or six inches cbove the ground, and 
Lis peop'e were busily employed in clear- 
ing inere jand, on which he intended to 
plant potatoes, and to sow two bushels of 
wheat which we bad presented to hun by 
desire of Mr. Marsden. 


Duaterra is chief over the people of fonr 
districts. His territory is extensive. He 
has 400 fighting men under his command : 
a frien’ of his, whose name is Way, has 
200; Ins uncle Kungroha, 900; and his 
uncle Shnnghee, 600.  Shunghee is a 
warrior, but of a very mild disposition, and 
with little appearance of the savage. He 
is chief over the people of seventeen places, 
is of a very ingenious turn, and anxious ta 
learn the Furopean Arts. Ile shewed us a 
musket which had been stocked and 
mounted by bis own hands: it does him 
much eredit, as he had no man to instruct 
him. He hos several muskets in his pos- 
session. The natives procure these destruc- 
tive weapous, with powder and shot, from 
the vessels which touch upon the coast. 


We observed the natives at their daily 
work, One day Terra and about forty 
others (men and women) were very busy 
in preparing an allotment of land for pota- 
toes, for the evsuing year, Some of the 
uatives were digging the soil; others clear- 
ing it of roots and rubbish, which they 
placed upon heaps ; and others were burn- 
ing the heaps. ‘Terra appears to be near 
seventy years of age. lle presides over 
the people of seventeen places. 

Ahourakkee, and the men which he had 
wilh him there, with ali possible dispatch, 
conveyed two good spars to the water side, 
This was attended with much lebour, as 
the timber lay at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards from the river: but 
these stout active men soon cleared a path 
for it and drew itatong. One piece, which 
the natives had cut down, measured nearly 
ninety feet in length, 

July 5, 1814.—I attended the mourning 
ceremouy for Towtoro, a man who had 
died cu the Srd. The corpse was neatl 
wray ped up in the clothing which Lad 
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been worn by the deceased. The feet, in- 
stead of being stretched out, as is cus- 
tomary in England, were “ gathered up” 
in such a manner by his sides that I could 
not discern them. | heard the bitter la- 
mentations of the women, and the Punera! 
Song or Ode of the Men. | witnessed a 
mock fight 2s a part of the ceremony 3 and 
the whole party, consisting of two or three 
hundred, feasting upon sweet potatoes ly 
way of conclusion. The women, who 
were six in number, cnt their faces, breasts, 
and arms, with sharp shells, until they 
were covered with blood, 

We learn that the Active set sail on her 
return for Port Jackson, July 25, and ar- 
rived at Port Jackson, Ang. 22. 

It is singular, that the ship's company 
should consist of the following nations. 
Two natives of Owhyliec, one of New 
Zesland, one European native of New 
Tiolland, one American, one from Sweder, 
one from Norway, one from Prussia, also 
Eagiish and Irish! 


The people of New Zealand, are parti- 
ealarly fond of bread. When once there 
js a sufficient quantity of wheat sown so as 
to enable the natives generaily to know ifs 
value, they will esteew us still more highly; 
and New Zealand may, perhaps, at some 
future day, afford rich supplies of this arti- 
cle to our ships which traverse the, South- 
ern Pacific Ocean. 

Duaterra says, that “ some of his coun- 
trymen are very good, will work for their 
hiving, and wish for improvement, while 
others are very bad, will take a ship, or 
steal any thing.” He is very desirous to 
adopt some salutary measures, to keep tn 
subjection uuraly and mischievous men ; 
and to establish laws and regulations for 
the good order and weii-being of his peo- 
ple. He is still auxious to muke @ Sunday 
at New Zealand. 

The New Zealanders appear to have 
many deities ; to which, however, | canuot 
learn that they pay any particular adora- 
dion. 

Duaterra says the marringe-contract is 
made in the followmg manner. When a 
young mav forms an attacliment for a 
young woman, and is desirous to have her 
for his wife, he first consults her parents 
and brothers and sis rs, whose conseut he 
must obtain. If they are agreeable, and 
the young womai, ‘oes not weep, she im- 
mediately becomes tis wife. But if she 
weeps the first night of his paving her a 
Visit ; or if, on repeating his visit a second 


or third time, she continues to do so; he 
must drop his suit. Simple fornication is 
not considered a crime; but adultery is 
punished with death. 

Ponabhoo, Depero, and Shunghee, learned 
the English Alphabet in five or six dayss 
The latter has also written several copies 
of letters. 


The natives pronounce with difficulty 
the letters C, G, H, J, and Z. The re. 
mainder of the English Alphabet they cam 
articulate very well. It is my intention in 
my little vocabulary ef the language te 
substitute K for C. 


b trust the time is now arrived, whee 
they are onthe point of emerging from that 
stite of barbarity in which they have been 
iou buried. ‘The men are intelligent? ; 
and mony of them industrious, and fall of 
migenuity; fit for hushaudmen and me- 
oanics, as soon as they shall be favoured 
with the means ofinstruction. Thewomea 
employ part of their time ia making kak- 
kahows (outward garmeuts), mats, &c. 5 
and would gladly learn, I coubt not, to 
spin and knit stockings, and the use of the 
needle. ‘The children are lively, active, 
and witty: they made no stranger of me, 
after my first appearance among them - 
when they saw me, they usually said, 
“ Hlow do yon do, Mr. Kendarro?” To 
then offered me their little parcels of mille, 
or thread, which they had made with their 
own hands, and asked me for fish-hooks, 
nails, aud buttons, in return. 

In a letter to the Secretary, Mr. Maradem 
writes, 

in a former letter, 1 infermed you that 
Duaterra was very anxious to “ make # 
Sunday” when he returned to New Zea- 
jand. He now tells me that he made one 
for five moons, or months; and then his 
countrymen told him that they did not be- 
lieve that Europeans had a Sunday. From 
the general conduct of the masters of ves- 
sels who had put into the Bay of Islands, 
they had not observed any difference be- 
tween the Sabbath-day aud other days. 
Only two masters of vessels, Duaterra told 
me, had been particular in this respect. 
When the Active was there, the natives 
went with their potatoes, &c. for sale em 
the Sabbath : they were informed, it was 
the Lord's Sabbath, or a day sacred te 
rest; and that they could not receive any 
articles from them ou thatday. On hoard 
the Active they hoisted the English colours 
on the Sabbath. Terra, a chief on the 
opposite side of the Bay, when he saw the 
colours, immediately orCered colours to be 
hoisted on shore, where he lived. 
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At the first interview which Duaterra 
had with the Governor, he requested that 
his Excellency would give, either co!ours 
to be hoisted, or a bell to be rung, ora 
drum to be beaten, to call the people toge- 
ther. 


Duaterra is a man of a very superior 
mind. He is fully determined to improve 
his country, so far as his means and in- 
fluence extend. Too!s of agriculture are 
the only articles which he wants; and 
seeds to crop his ground. He assures me, 
that he will do all in his power to preveut 
future wars amongst his countrymen, and 
turn their minds to cultivate the land. No 
man could ever be worse treated than 
Duaterra has often been by Enropeans 
but he has the strongest attachment to 
them, from the hope, thot, throueh their 
means, he may deliver bis countrymen from 
their present degraded situstion. 


To shew the Society the ingenuity of 
the Natives of New Zealand, [have sent a 
bust of Shunghee. Some of the Chirfs are 
tattooed. I told Shunghee one day, | 
wanted his head to send to England ; and 
that he must either give me his head, or 
make one like it of wood. Tle asked me 
for an iron hoop; made himself a tool 
about five inches long, like a plane iron, 
and tied a handle to it—took the end of an 
old post, and very soon made the bust 
which I have sent in the box directed to 
you. The lines and marks of the face are 
exact, and the whole is a good likeness of 
himself. His face is something fuller, and 
this was owing to the post being rather too 
Shunghee is a very fine character; 
appears uncommonly mild in his manners, 
and very polite, and well behaved at all 
times. His districts are some distance from 
the Bay of Islands, in the ivterior. He 
had begun the cultivation of wheat, which 
Thad sent to Duaterra. 


With respect to agriculture, they visit 
different farms, observe the plough at work, 
some men with the hoe, some threshing, 
&c. &c. They teil me, that, when they 
return, they shall sit up whole nights, tell- 
ing their people what they have seen ; and 
thattheir men will stop their ears with 
their fingers: “ We have heard enough,” 
they will say, “ of vour incredible ac- 
counts, and we will hear uo more: they 
cannot be true.” 

His Excellency the Governor proposed 
on the returu of the Chiefs, to preseut them 
with a bul! and three cows, 

The names of the Chiets now at Pura- 
matta, are, 

Duaterra. 


Shunghee, Duaterra’s Uncle. 

Kurrokurro; and ‘Toi, his brother: his 

father was a priest. 

Ponahhoo, 

Depero, Son of Shunghee. 
with attendants and Servants ; some of 
whom read and write the English lan- 
guage. 

We have heretofore represented that the 
blame of the murders, &e. did not rest 
wholly with the natives: this is now the 
prevailing opinion at Port Jackson. 


We heard in England with horror of the 
massacre of Captain Thompson of the 
Boyd and his men. J am not disposed to 
plead in favour of a law which does not 
discriminate the innocent from the guilty. 
Vet we were not at that time told the 
whole of the trath. Previots to this fatal 
catastrophe some of our countrymen had 
heen committing great depredations at 
New Zealand. The tops of the growing 
potatoes had heen pulled ap. The stores 
had been broken open by force, ond the 
potatoes. which the natives greatly valued 
ond wanted, and which they had preserved 
with much care for their own support un- 
til the next potatoe seeson, had been vio~ 
tently teken away. This conduct, added 
to the cruel hehaviour of Captain Thomp- 
son in flogging » voung chief whom he had 
on board, taking from him the property 
which he possessed, and hod procrred at 
Port Jackson, and sending bim nvked on 
shore, led to the destruction of the Boyd. 

Another engagement of a more dreedful 
nature ensued. Some of our South-Sea 
Whalers, by way of retaliation, omted in 
destroving the inhabitants snd hubitetions 
of a whole district. They spared ueither 
men, women, nor children. One would 
have thought that Boglishmen would have 
heen more pitiful in their resentment, and 
would have permiited the women and chil- 
dren, at least, to live. But they did not, 
They were at too great a distance from 
Britain! They also mistook with respect 
to the objects of theiy fary ; and actually 
destroved an ivnocent and unoteading 
people, who had nothing to do with the 
Boyd. 

jn this carnage our friendy the en- 
lightened Tippeher, was s!oin. 

The British Captains, who united in re- 
venging the deaths of their couutrymeng 
apperr to hove been misled by some na- 
tives who were the enemies of ‘Tippahees 
Tris asserted by respectable characters who 
visited lim after the afivir of the Boyd, and 
to whom he wes very kind, that Tippahee 
was a real friend to Luropeans. 
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gon, after they were fairly in motion, it did 


Loromotive Engine. 


ACCOUNT OF A LOCOMOTIVE FNGINE, EXE- 
CUTED BY MESSRS. CHAPMANS, OF NEW 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ACCORDING TO THEIR 

PATENT. 

Ow the 21st of December, 1214, 2 loco- 

motive engine was set to work on the 

waggon-way of John George Lambton, 

Faq. leading from his collieries to the river 

Wear. It drew after it eigtteen loaden coal 

Wwaygons, (weight about fifty-four tons) ap 

a gentle ascent, rising five-sixteenths of an 

inch toa yard, or at the rate of forty-six 

feet in a tite, and went nearly at the speed 
of four miles an hour. 

The engine wes mounted upon eight 
wheels, by means of which the weight is so 
for reduced as to avoid the great expense 
of relaying ways with stronger rails; which 
in many instances has been done to obtain 
the vest annual saving between the use of 
lovomotive engines and horses. 

The cast-iron rails of Mr. Lambton’s 
way were only caleuloted to carry wag- 
gous of three tons weight, inclusive of their 
loading: and the locomotive engine, with 
its water, was nearly six tons; so that on 
four wheels this way could not have 
borne it. 

The acting power of the engine was 
applied to the wheels supporting if, and 
their resistance to slipping upon the way 
was the utmost power it could exert in 
drawing waggous after it; which, in this 
instance, was carried to the extreme: for 
although the friction was equal to the 
drawing forward the train of eighteen wag- 


not overcome their vis inertie on drawing 
them from a state of rest until after a consi- 
derable slipping of the wheels of the loco- 
metivecarriage. The power ofthe engine 
was safficient to take more waggons after 
it; bat it coald not have moved the pre- 
sent number wp a greater ascent without 
having recourse to the second part of 
Messrs. Chapman's invention, which con- 
sists in having a chain laid along the way, 
where the steepness of ascent requires it, 
which is then laid over a sproket-wheel, 
like that of a chain-pump, and this wheel 
(receiving 2 similar degree of motion with 
that of the carriage wheels of the engine) 
draws it forward without slipptug; and 
when arrived at the head of the ascent the 
chain disengages itself by being hauled or 
lifted off the iron in which it was inserted, 

it appears highly probable, that this 
invention must prove a great saving, beth 
in public and private railways, from the 
great number of horses and men which 
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NO. Vil. NEW SERIES. 


“Tam hut a Gatherer and Dealer in other 
Men’s Stuff.” 


SAVAGES IN SUCCESSTON; 


In Nature, in Form, in Morals ; or 
the Climax of Parisian Spectacle. 


Tt was before Boonaparte resumed the 
Imperial Crown, which he found despoiked 
of its jewels by Lonis XVIIL that Paris 
was enraptured with the attractions of that 
graceful personage, who, in London, had 
been the object of benevolent suspicion, 
of legal interference, of public compassion 
and comparison. Before Buonaparte was 
the Hottestot Venus; and, when all Paris 
had felt its curiosity excited rather than 
gratified, in contemplating this demon- 
strative example of the immense superiority 
of nature over art—fer neither art nor 
fashion, though intent on approaching the 
reality, had ever extended their wonderful 
projects to the same exuberance of pro- 
jection—had ever contemplated the preter- 
pluperfect of form, fan personal append 
age, equal to that which nature, in hee 
profusion, hal annexed to the human 
figure, in ths instance—especially, when, 
the Savans of Paris, had taken their mea- 
sures, and completed their caleniatious, 
with all the accuracy of the decimal sys- 
tem,—then, the theatre took its turn, and « 
trés jolie speetacle, of which the Hottentet 
Venus was the heroine, was represented 
with universal applause, on the scenes of 
the Vaudeville. 

Nature, ui forming Elephants, estab- 
lished a race; aud the ammal exhilited 
on the Loudon bourds, never appeared 
monstrous to the public, however bounti- 
fully furnished with protuberance in the 
parts which last entered on the scene, ane 
last quitted it. An Llephant, too, dispiay- 
ed his prodigious dimensions on the stage, 
at Paris; and had for his successor, the 
celebrated Sartjce. 

The Parisians, who pique themselves on 
the refined delicacy of their taste m theatri- 
cals, applauded the latter speetacle with 
at least equal veliemence to that bestowed 
on the first. Why not? were not thew 
pretensions equal ?—were they uot Lotk 
Africans, equal in Lirth, ia fprm, ia ijtel- 
lect,—in what not? [lowever, to do the 
Parisians justice, they had been partly be- 
trayed into this: it had been prepared for, 
With no comuwi exertion and sail. As 


one single engine may be substituted for. 
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the “Persian Letters” had met with readers, 

admirers, and purchusers, why might not 
the “letters” of Sartier,the Hottentot? Ac- 
cordingly, several specimens of her corres- 
ponderce with her female confidantes in 
Africa, inflamed to the utmost the curiosity 
of the Great Ca/yof the Grect Nutionto be- 
hold the person of the Belle Sauvage, 
whose wit and vivacity had delighted them 
bey ond mezsure in the Journe! /e Farts. 
By what means these letters were inter- 
efted, docs vot appear; but, that they 
were authentic posses uncontradicted; 
the fair writer having left the political 
strok of deuying ber hand writing, to be 
the last shift of a great man in a great 
station ; a much more wonderful spectacle 
than herse!f, much more porteutous and 
much more preposterous. 

After all, the Parisians were gulled, but 
not to their detriment; for the Sauvage 
was performed by one of the best actresses 
on the stage of the Vaudeville; who, by dis 
figurine her figure, and deformmg her 
form, became at once a representative and 
a rival of the African Venus;—a rival in 
parts, of a greatness naturally imparted ;— 
the seat of honour, and not to be mention- 
‘ed without reverence: such is the invari- 
able custom of all mankind. ‘The learned 
and polite allude to these parts of the 
figure, figuratively: the oniearned aud un- 

lite describe them in their broader dia- 

eact, as objects and subjects of salutation, 
plainly. “ Not we from Kings, but Kings 
from us,” is the lofty pretension ef one of 
our northern nobles: the southern 
puga, much more nobly, and infinitely more 
classically, derives her honours by descent 
as we gather from the motto on her 
carriage—* non poster: sed posteriori.” 

But in this, much more is meant than 
meets the ear; and those in the secret, as- 
sert, that had the Congress at Vierma been 
properly acquainted with the plot then 

roceeding, they might have circumvented 

Yapoleon, and caught him in his own trap. 
For, what could be expected, other than 
really happened, from a people whose 
manners were systematically vitiated, and 
who had been reduced to that anomaious 
state of barbavity, whieh can find delight 
in spectacles so revolting? Certain It is, 
that the lesser Save ge preceded the greater; 
and the climax was correctly maintain- 
ed,in presentine—first,the huge t,— 
then the savage African,—and lastly,— 
THE WILD MAN FROM THE ISLAND OF ELBA. 


. . . . . 


Mocking catching : The Imitative Art. 


Another African'—but we cannot say, 
Eece iteram Crispina! ‘The lady is from 


[464 
the south, the gentleman is from the north ; 
where both sides of the line are equally 
honoured, weither can envy the other. 
Display is the order of the day: whit 
Sartice displaved; we leave to the curioug 
Parisians to express, “in good terms; in 
good set terms: what Totte dis- 
played, a countryman of our own has des- 
cribed ina manner at once amusing aud 
instructive. The Spectetor records a 
mimic who presented individuals fo them- 
selves—Velnti in Speculum: this mimic 
not only presented the likeness of others, 
but transformed spectators jato his own 
likeness!—was ever acting more perfect! 
was ever taleut more capiivating! Tne 
lady first, in point of delicacy, due to the 
sex: the gentleman next, the most de- 
ightful spectacle!—whet a refined amuse- 
ment for a public audience! Why not 
fetch Totle Maze from Pibiopia, as wel! os 
Sartjee, vom Namacdna land ? 

The following is extracted from Mr 
Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia : 

Totte Maze evinced very extraordinary 
native talent. 

(ne specimen consisted in the imitation 
of the behaviour of 2 chief in battle, who 
had not heen remorkable for bis courage. 
‘t first he come in very pompously; call- 
tng ont in an overbearing manner to bis 
soldiers, and vanuting what he would do 
when the enemy approached, He then 
minucked the sound of herns heard from 
a distance, and the low beating of a drum. 
At hearing this, he represented the chief, 
as beginuing to be a little cautious, and to 
ask questions of these around him, whe- 
ther they thought the enemy were strong ? 
This alarm he continued to heighten as 
the eneray advanced, until at last he de- 
picted the hero as nearly overcome by his 
fears; the musket trembling in his Trand, 
his heart panting, and his eves completely 
fixed, while, without being conscious of it, 
his legs began to make a very pradent re- 
treat. This part of his acting excited 
among the spectators a due share of con- 
tempt, when, dexterously laying hold of the 
circumstance, he affected to be ashamed of 
his cowardice, mustered up his whole stock 
of courage, and advanced, firing his 
matchlock at the same moment in a direc- 
tion exactiv contrary to that in which the 
enemy was supposed fo stand, when, appa- 
rently frightened at the noise of his own 
gun, he sank down on his kuees and 
begged for mercy: during this time the 
expression of bis face was inimitable, and, 
at the conclusion, the whole of the specta- 
tors burst into a shout of admiration. 

In auother representation, be imitated 
the overstramed politeness of an Ambanec 
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courtier, paying 2 first visit to a superior, 
On coming in, he fell on his face and kissed 
the ground, paying most abject compli- 
ments to the chief, and, on being invited 
fo sit down, placed himself with well- 
feigned humility close to the threshold of 
the door: shortly afterwards, on the sup- 
position of a question being »sked by the 
chief, he arose, and still carrying on the 
farce, prostrated himself the second time, 
he gave an answer couched in very polite 
and artful phrases, advancing cautiously at 
the same time into the middie of the room. 
Tn this manner he continued to take advan- 
tage of the attentions paid to him, gra- 
dually stealing along, till he got close to 
the side of the chief, when he assumed an 
extraordinary degree of familiarity, talked 
Joudly, and, to complete the ridiculous ef- 
fect of the whole scene, alfectedly moved 
his nose, almost in contact with the others 
face. ‘The species of satire afforded great 
delight to the natives of Tigré; os they 
pretend on all occasions to despise the sub- 
missive and eifeminate manners of the peo- 
ple of Amhara, whom they invariably de- 
scribe, as “ possessing smooth tongues and 
no hearts.” 

Iu addition to his other representations, 
Totte Maze gave a most admirable imita- 
tion of the mincing step and coquettish 
monners of the women of Amhara, and of 
their extreme affectation in answering a few 
of the niost common questions. In all 
these representations, the tones of his voice 
were su perfectly adapted to the different 
characters, and his action was so thorough- 
ly appropriate, that it gave me very unex- 
pected gratification. 

Totte Maze was one of the cleverest 
mimicks I have ever seea; the command 
which he possessed over his featares almost 
equalling that which was displayed on the 
boards of our own theatres by Suett; an 
actor to whom he bore considerable re- 
semblance. One of his chief acquirements 
consisted in the singular art of making 
other people (particularly strangers, who 
had not been apprized of bis jntention 
imitate the contortions of his own features, 
a power which [ repeatedly saw him ex- 
ercise with success, and which on one oc- 
casion, drew me into the same kiid of 
ridiculous situation, without my being 
conscious of the changes in my countenance, 
until | was roused by a friendly hint from 
the Ras, who let me into the secret of what 
he was about. 

Absent while present : non-perceptions 
at Church. 

The Gatherer confesses for himseif,—and 

rhaps, others of the Panoramic board, 


might be included in the confession— 
that he is an instance of that species of 
reverie, which seems to have been in thé 
coutemplation of Professor Stuart, when he 
penned the following paragraph. Is it 
absence of mnd? vo; the mind is earnestly 
engaged, and its faculties are never more 
alert. Perhaps it isa kind of suspension 
of general perception, occasioned by a vio- 
lent direction of specific perception to one 
object. That object whether present, or 
absent, engrosses the mental power; while 
on other particulars, observation is null. 
To indulge it is dangerous. The astrono- 
mer who studied the stars, till he fell inte 
a well, was own brother to the Gatherer; 
who not seldom seems to pore with his 
eyes, on what he does not see, and seems 
to hear, without a single sentence reaching 
his inner ear. It is dangerous, for what 
answer can he make to questions? It is 
dangerous, for whe can depend on his 
remarks? It is dangerous, for bye-standers 
think it unaccountable:—what a character 
for a Gatherer | 

There is a certain state of mind, known 
almost to every one, in which external ob- 
jects produce ne lasting effect upon us. 
They are either not perceived, or perceived 
and not remembered. We may be en- 
gaged for an hour or two in earnest conver- 
sation with a friend, without being able to 
say what were the colours of the clofles 
he had on. We may sit a whole afternoon 
in interesting company without knowing, 
when we leave the room, how many win- 
dows there were in it; or, (to u’e Mr. 8,’s 
illustration), ‘a clock may strike in the 
same room with us, withont our being able 
next moment to recollect whether we 
heard it or not.’ 

‘In these,’ he continues, ‘and similar 
cases, | believe, it is commonly taken for 
granted, that we really do not perceive 
the external object. From some analogous 
facts, however, | am inclined to suspect 
that this opinton is uot well-founded. A 
person who falls asleep at church, and is 
suddenly qwaked, is unable to recollect the 
last words spoken by the preacher; or even 
to recollect that he was speaking at all. 
And yet, that sleep does vot suspend en- 
lirely the powers of perception, be 
ferred from this, that if the preacher were 
to make a sudden pause in his discourse, 
every, person i the cougregation who 
was asleep, would instantly awake. [un this 
case, therciore, it’ appears, that a person 
way be couscious of a perception,. without 
bemg able atterwards to recollect it.’ 

“ The Gatherer has confessed Ais fault; 


Vou. Ul. Lit. Pun. New Series. June 1. 


must he also confess a secret satisfaction on 
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finding others worse than himself? If he 
were a Satirist, he might indulge his 
spleen in composing “ Rules for sleeping at 
Charch :—in settling what continuance of 
non-perception shall be deemed a doze ; 
how many nods constitute a nap:—what 
subjects shall be canonically prohibited in 
dreams ; and what among those who seem 
awake:—F. g-.—all re-actions of Theatri- 
cals ;—whatever that could possibly lead 
to ejaculations of Brava! Bravissema! En- 
core! Encore!—all repetitions of the price 
of stock—five eights! three eights! Consols 
ot a quarter ‘—all applications at the bar — 
My Lud, your Ludship! We must have a 
verdict! Alas' if all the reveries, the think- 
ings of a congregation were suddenly dis- 
closed,—as the frozen words of Sir John 
Maudeviile were suddenly thawed—who 
would not stand aghast, at his neighbours! 
—at himself!—who would not find mercy 
in the severest penance, stort of absolute 
excommunication ? 


Ralpho the rogue :—a miracle. 


Excommunication and: what follows on 
excommunication? Ask the Church of 
Rome: she will gravely assure you, that 
whoever is excommunicated, becomes ab- 
solutely useless on the face of the earth, 
sinks into languor, gradually is consumed 
by aslow and invisible fire, fades away by 


imperceptible decay, and becomes thin, 
skinny, mere flesh and bone, a walking 
skeleton! This fate is inevitable; and at- 
taches equally to wan, and animals: why 


not, also, to houses and jauds? Take an 


example ; and then— 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 


In the chronology of the Abbey of 
Corbie, in Germany, Father Pia Hilaria 
Angelini Gazeus, found an instance of these 
deplorable consequences, that deserves to 
be remembered. An Abbot of this monas- 
tery, named Conrad, intending to wash his 
hands, Jaid aside on a table close adja- 
eent, a valuable ring that he wore on his 
ring-finger. Having performed his abla- 
tion, he turued, to recover and replace his 
jewel ;—it was gone!—lost! quite lost!! In 
vain was every hole and corner examined 
and re-examined, as well where it could be, 
as where it could not be: every monk par- 
took of the same scrutiny; and the fathers 
good and bad were in universal amaze- 
ment. The culprit, whoever he was, had 
effectually secreted his theft. What was 
to be done? When every thing else had 
failed, the pious Abbot determined on 
FxcommuNrication. All the thunders of the 
vburch rolled -ia tremendous peals over the 
bead of the guilty wretch, whose sacri- 
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lege had given the superior all this vexa- 
tion and trouble—Ah! the anathema fell 
with all its force on an old inmate of the 
abbey, a solemn looking personage, al- 
ways dressed in black, never seen to smile, 
the humblest inhabitant of the establish- 
ment; so grave, so demure, so spare of 
speech !—one admitted also to the most 
unreserved confidence of the Abbot ;—- 
his constant follower! his favourite, the 
tame Raven. Alas! on fim foll the excom- 
munication with all its thunderbolis—red 
with uncommon wrath : he felt it;—indeed 
he did feel it! his sufferings penetrated his 
very heart; languor seized his frame, his 
weakness became daily more apparent ;— 
when the morning broke, he hung down 
his wings dejected; when the shades of 
evening prevailed, dropped to the ground bis 
head with every symptom of the deepest me- 
lancholy :—he confined himselfto his nest ; 
vor longer dared to shew his guilty beak 
in the presence of his munificent, but now 
vindictive patron. This sudden change 
caused—and it was sufficient to cause— 
conjectures manifold; to conjecture suc- 
ceeded suspicions multitudinous ;  suspi- 
cions led the way to wonderment; and 
wouderment produced exclamation. Why 
was not his nest searched ?—The matter was 
discussed in due form aud order. ‘The 
Monks reasoned on the thing, after their 
manner; while the Novices, without rea- 
soning, stood wondering; after their mag- 
ner. “It must be done; and it shall be 
done!” quoth the Abbot; very resolutely ; 
| resolutely, therefore, it was done; 
and lo! at the entrance of the uest, just 
within side, was found the precious jewel— 
the Abbot's ring! Any other bird might 
have been left to die in bis iniquity; but 
the Raven was an old favourite: for many 
years he had attended all the monks in 
their walks, within the convent; and when 
they spoke to him, he civilly returned the 
salutation ; after his manner. He had even 
been observed to Caw, Caw, Caw, with 
unusiial vigour on the day of the worthy 
Abbot's installation; when the kitchen 
overtlowed with roast meat, and good 
cheer. Pity too, aud compassion pleaded 
in bis behalf:—the cook ventured to 
speak a few words, half audible, half whis- 
pered, to the Abbot, who coloured up at the 
sound of the word miracle /! The excom- 
munication accordingly was taken off, nem. 
dis, From that hour the almost dying pe- 
nitent revived; his gaspings for breath 
ceased ; his appetite returned ; his gaiety 
resumed its wonted influence; he hopped 
about the cook, about the kitchen, 
about the Abbey court, about the monks, 
about the Abbot; he became at Jength 
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80 jolly! so jolly! that all the towns in the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey of Corbie 
were weekly thinned of their inhabitants, 
if not absolutely deserted, such a throng of 
devoties flocked to the Abbey to behold 
the raver which had been reduced toa 
shade, but was row become a substance :— 
with the most holy Abbot, whom they be- 
held with augmented reverence, through 
dread of his resistless power ; and who st! 
wore on his finger that ring—thet iden 
ring, which had beeu jost, but was 
found in a manner so marvellous; thet 
vudeniable testimony of a miracle, and 
nothing less than a miracle, worthy of 
eternal commemoration in the chronicle 
of the Abbey of Corbie. 


In the year 1787, a tradesman of London 
put the following advertisement into the 
papers of that city. 


“NOTICE TO CREDITORS.” 


“ Wherers about six years ago | became 
a bankrupt, a donly paid 5s. in the pound, 
and within two years afterwards | was 
bankrupt again, at which time paid 


$s. 2d. in the pound.—I do hereby give no- 
tice that in about one nvonth from this date 
I shall be bankrupt again, when (Lam 
happy to inform the public) | expect from 
the extensive business [ have Jate!y carried 
oa, that I shall be able to pay 


fall 10s. in 
the pound, after which time [ mean to try 
my luck in the lottery, and if I have a 
prize, Lnever intend to go into business 
again. 


WAR TAXFS:'—LOW PRICES 
Farmers in danger of Rum. 


The Rev. Arthur Young, of Bradfield, ia 
Suffolk, is about to return to an estate io 
his possessiou, of above 9,000 acres of «as 
rich land as any in the world, in the Cri- 
mea, the most beautiful province im the 
Russian empire. The climate bas beeo 
celebrated by many writers. The preseut 
proprietor, during a residence of five years 
upon the estate, never saw the face of a 
tax-gatherer, nor ever paid a single far- 
thing, except a stamp upon the purchase 
The estate is within 12 miles of a sea port, 
by which all sorts of corn, and other pro- 
duets, are exported to the Mediterranean , 
Mr. Young is ready to receive proposals 
from sach farmers as are willing to go with 
him on coutract, either to hire such faud as 
they shail choose for any iength of lease, or 
to purchase it at the price of from 23s. to 
40s. the English acre; with the power to 
take just the quantity that may suit them. 
Direct, &e.—Bury Newspaper, Muy 3. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE BURY POST. 
Mr. Editor, 


I am so thoroughly sick of war, 
tythes, and taxes, that [| had some thoughts 
of accepting a part of the Tauridean ius- 
tate advertised last week, and really if the 
Corn Bill had not passed, | think the ex- 
periment would have been worth trying 5 
but somehow I like to be aequaimted with 
the faces of my customers, and the !inirg 
of their pockets; aud [ fear there wouid 
he some ditiiculty at times in passing Con- 
stantinople and the Casfle of the Darda- 
uellés; and you know, Mr. Kditor, | don't 
understand the Mediterranean lingo, nor 
could have the weekly enjoyment of the 
Bury Post. 1 should suppose the adver- 
tiser has built a porish church upon the 
estatc, aud meaus to preach there himself, 
Which will be some inducement for people 
to emigrate, provided he will guarantee 
free toleration and security from hostile de- 
predations. fle would, should hope, 
procure for the amusement of the colonists 
the voluminous reports of the Agricultural 
Society, as the numerous population of the 
country (part of which he of trs for sale) 
will doubtless require some stimulus for 
agricutturists, that it may be cheoply fed. 
The price ofcoru and jabour is not quoted, 
but tis gratifying to learn, those dreadful’ «i- 
saged devils ‘yclep'd tax-gatherers, have ne- 
ver appeared on bis estate; thisis certainly 
. great recommendation, but if | have seen 
my butcher and the purchaser of iny coru a 
day or two before the tax-gatherer cails, 
he is divested of hu!f his terrors, and we 
sit dowa together aud enjoy ourselves with 
the greatest familiority aud friendship ; bis 
cloven foot vanishes aiter a visit from the 
miller; but if there is no trade carried on 
in this couutry, if | grow corn | must eat 
it myself, or send it, without receiving 
the ready mouey, first through these 
cursed Streights where Sir Thomes Duck- 
work's ship was neariy sunk by the great 
shot from the Turkish cannon into the Me- 
diterranean. Surely, a sight of the enchant- 
ng Greek girls we read of would Le some 
inducemeut to run the gauntlet, but Lam in- 
cined, Mr. Editor, to give up my idea of 
bargaming, for | have a wife at home, who 
is very fond of her dairy and domestic con- 
cerns, aud | like this little island; but war, 
tythes, aad taxes | hate, yet [ won't stir, 
though the farmers are in danger of ruin, 
and exchange my suug little cot for one 
where, by chance, the descend rats of those 
Crim Tartars who snuoyed Robinson (ru- 
soe, and expelled the Genoese, may make 
their ap eereuce. 1 dare say the situation 


of the + ate ‘s good, and the soil excelleut, 
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but this would be better proved by a map And, when effaced oppression’s stains, 
of it attached to the advertisement, in the And ruin’s torrents cease again, 
same way as the patent cooking apparatus The glorious task for you remains, 
was brought into notice, something might To hed 
be added of the circulating medium of the , ® 
country, whether it is copper, gold, or sil- | In ancient days the cross unfurl'’d, 

ver, or a paper currency issued from the | — ©*er all its foes its vengeance shower'd ; 
Bas of AM thee imperil br ht the worl 

ey Beneath the hallow'd symbol cower'd, 


paper is circulated in the first and most] — 
opulent agricultural districts of this king- Nor shall the cross of ENGLAND fail, 


dom, I trust you will excuse the liberty I Again to lead to victory ; 
have taken in requesting the insertion of | Ag-in the Apostate Eagle quail, 
this. oye And fear to fight, and fear to die. 
Iam, Sir, Your's, 
TITUS TRICK Then British, Irish, Scotch, beneath 
Great Whelneth The triple Standard banded be; 
And to your fame, a lasting wreath 
— 
To endless time shall handed be. 


Worctrp. Oh Eran, brightest gem that beams 


In northern Ocean's azure zone ; 


FOR IS15. Evcrope’s night, hope’s dawning glearg 
Arr —* Duncan Davison.” Wee flashed from thee,—and thee alone. 
The blast of War, that shook the land, For thine the Warrior's sworded hand, 
Had yielded to a milder gale ; That ruled at will the battle’s storm, 
And Peace, with Plenty in her hand, And thine the Statesman's plastic hand, 
Came dancing through the laughing vale. That gave a world its ancient form, 
But soon the dream of hope is o'er, Then rushing through the cannon’s flame, 
And days of deadly deeds return, “A Wevvrsiey!—hbe the ery again ; 
For see again on Gallia’s shore And Evror®. soon shall Stewart claim, 
With gloomy flame the war-fires burn. The bands of Peace to tie again. 
Then since a haughty foe has dared Record Tower, E.G. 
To bid our pleasures cease again ; Dublin Castle, Voth April. 
*Tis ours, with hands and hearts prepared, tits. 
By war, to conquer peace again. FOUR IN HAND. 


Dear is to Erin's son the spot, A Cantab so clever, a Coachee so gay, 


That years of toil have bound him to; 
And dear the warm, though homely cot, 
Where many a winter founa him too. 

And dear at eve, the matron-smile 
Which never fails that cot to bless ; 
And dearer stil! the infant wile, 
That courts a wearied sire’s caress. 


Tom drove Fowr-in-hand, and his fortune 
away; (“ prime,” 
His canary “ bang-up,” and his cattle all 
The judges pronounc’d him, first whip of his 
time. 
At length that pedestrian runner Joun Dor, 
With his brother-intuw, the no less fam'd 
Rut sacred home, and child, and wife, Ricnarp Ror, (the reins 
I'll quit for tented fields again Stopp'd our hero in Bond-street, and siling 
And breathe the latest breath of life, Soon drove luckless Tom to the Bench, for his 
Or teach the foe to yield again. pains ; 
For foremost in th’ embattled field, After paying his fees, and surveying his room, 
A British soul undaunted goes ; Tom stood for a moment in silence and gloom ; 
A righteous cause his surest shield, But at length, shaking four shillings out of his 
His sword, an injured nation’s woes. purse, (a curse, 
Oh Britain Jaunch’d upon the flood, (‘Twas the whole of his fortune) just mutt’ring 
With triple strength, all storms to brave; | Tom cried to the turnkey, pray Six, under. 
Safely you float, through sees of blood, stand, (hand! 
Prepared, a deluged world to save. “ Tm not driv’n so low, but I've still Fuur-in, 
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finding certaine of Anacreon's odes very well 


PUBLIC EMBLEMS. 


How long the Peace might last, you'll own, 
From this might have been understood ; 
The War Office is solid stone,— 

The Peaceful Temple was of wood. 


_> 


To the Editor —Puutenuam, in his Arte 
of English Poesie, quotes some one of a 
« reasonabele good fucilitie in translation, who, 


translated, by Ronsard, the French poet,” 
translates the same out of the French into 
Engiish. 

In “the Faradise of duintie Devices,’ 
fol. 63, “ imprinted atte ye sign of ye hedg- 
hogg,” 1554, is the following ode, translated, 
as is there avowed, “ ovt of a moste dellicat 
and daintie vercyon in ye French tong of M. 
Ronsard, by Richard Edwardes,” who is the 
author of a very clegant poem, “ ya commen- 
dacyon of Mesycke,” inserted in the same 
work, fol. 51. Ifthis, “ Richard Edwardes,” 
js not the author quoted by Puttenhom, I 
am unable to discover who is. Both the 
French and the Enghsh versions are ex- 
tremely elegant for the age that produced 
them, and are well deserving of a place in 
your widely circulated work. 

ANTIQUARIUS. 


ANACREON. 19me. 


La terre, les eavx ua boivant ; 
L’avbre la boit, par sa racine 5 
1.a mer salee boit le uent ; 
Le soleil est ben de la lvne. 
Tovt boit, soiten havt ov en bas— 
Svinant ceste regle commvne, 
Povrgvoy done ne boirorts novs, pas’ 
RonsarD 


Diie erth drinkes ye dew droppe ye moon- 
beainys shedde, 

And ye tree-rote ymbibeth yttes colde erthie 
hedde 

Ye salte wane of Ocean doeth drinke ye fleet 
gale; 

And ye svnne drinkes ye miste, ye blew bil- 
lowes exhaile. 

Ye moon's palie hornys drinke vppe ye svune- 
beame. 

Al dvinkes. Yn ye heights and ye depth tis ye 
same, 

°Tis ye law of ye vniuers generalie, 

Sith al natwre than drinketh—-O ! why should 


not wee? 
Ricuarpd Enwaropes. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The triumphs of a nation, whether by 
land or sea, though of extensive and vital 
importance for a time, yet unless they are 
commemorated by national gratitude, and 
durable memoranda, they gYadually slide 
out of the memory, and give place to 
event¢ of the moment. The arts counteract 
this lapse: they furnish nronuments never. 
to be surveyed without a powerful recol- 
lection, and patriotic feelings. It is not 
with a lining of old tapestry, that the 
House of Lords is decorated; it is with 
memorials of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada; a discomfited attempt at over- 
turning the English throne. 

The same remark applies to varions 
parts of the Contivent: the influence of 
many victories won by Venice or by Genoa, 
of sundry preseryations and interference of 
saints at Rome, has ceased for ages; but 
the works of Titian and Tintoretto, of 
Raffaelle, and Michael Angelo remain, and 
are admired. Amidst all the vicissitudes 
of the states which they adorn, and even 
their extinction, these performances expe- 
rience no change, but still command regard 
as capital instances of art. True it is, that 
the arts delight in peace; and peace is 
also our dear delight; yet even war may 
be rendered advantageous in some respects 
to art, of which the following notice is a 
proof, 


INstiTUTION FOR PROMOTING THE 
FINE ARTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
“Tue Directors of the Britisu Ixstt- 

TUTION give notice, that, instead of any 
particular Premiums for History or Land- 
scape Painting, tn the ensuing year, they 
have set apart One Thousand Guineas, to 
be applied at their direction, in giving 
Premiums for finished Sketches, illnstra- 
tive of, or connected with, the Successes 
of the British Army in Spain, Portugal, 
and France, such Sketches to be painted 
in Oil, in the course of the present year, 
1815, by Artists of the United Kingdom, 
to be of the size (including the frames) 
of three feet in height, by four feet 
six inches wide, and to be sent to the 
British Gallery on such day or days in Jae 
nuary next, 1816, as shall be fixed by the 
Directors for the admission of Pictures to 
the Exhibition. The Directors reserve to 
themselves the power, not only of adjndg- 
ing the respective merits of such Sketches, 
and the amount of the Premiums, but also 
of deciding, in like manner asin cose of 
other Pictures sent to the Exhibition, how 
farany ofthem may, or may not, be intitled 
to admission into the Gallery. 
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Any Pictures or finished Sketches, on 
the above subject, that vary from the pre- 
scribed size, may be received, but will 
not be considered as offered in competion 
fox the Premiums. 

British Gallery March 6, 1815." 


The British Institution has further been 
tl e means of affording the public an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the merit of the 
different sketchés in sculpture, proposed 
for the monument directed by parliament to 
be erected to the memory of General Ress, 
killed near Baltimore, in North America, 
and other national works of like import. 
We conceive, that it would be useful if the 
catalogue recorded these; the list might be 
valuable years afterwards; und the simila- 
rity, or diversity of thoughts aud concep- 
tions could not fail of benefiting as well 
artists and patrons, on oceasions of subse- 
queut reference. The explanations given 
of them, with the inventions of the artists, 
&c. &e. deserves this preservation. 

The exhibition of works of British artists, 
in this Institution, has closed: it were 
therefore, labour lost to introduce critical 
remarks on particular subjects. is suf- 
ficient to say, that it wes respectable on 
the whole; and that considered as the 
works of rising artists chiefly ; it angnred 
well for the future. The gallery has snb- 


sequently been opened with a collection of 
works, principally from the Flemish and 


Dutch schools. We say principally, be- 
couse we hardly know how to reckon 
Vandyke other than an Englishman : bere 
he found employment: here he produced 
his best. works; here he lived; and here 
he died. To the catalogue is prefixed the 
following PREFACE: — 

“To gratify the public taste, and to ani- 
mate the British artist to exertion, the Di- 
rectors of this Institution have, in former 
years, selected some of the best productions 
of the British School; they now, with the 
same view, offersome of the most admired 
works of the Datch and Flemish Schools, 
to the inspection ard observation of the 
public; and they take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the readiness and liberality 
with which the possessors ofthese beautiful 
Specimens of Art, have lent them for the 

of this exhibition. 

Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist.;s to the best mode of directing the 
studies of youth to the attsinment of ex- 
cellence, all seem to agree that PxamMPLe 
is the most animating principle which in- 
fluences their conduct. The Directors of 
the Institution, therefore, in submitting 
this coliection to the public, do not present 
it merely for the purpose of amusiug the 
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curious, or of delighting the judicious ; 
they hope that such productions may ex- 
cite in the British Artist the ardour of ema- 
lation, ‘They offer them to him, not that 
he may copy, but that he may study them. 
They wish him to catch the spirit, rather 
than to trace the lines; and to set his mind, 
rather than his hands, to work upon this 
occasion, 

They are fully aware how difficult is the 
task of those, who attempt to lay down 
precise rules for the guidance of the Artist : 
they know how uncertain are the steps by 
which the human mind is led to the at- 
tainment of knowledge of any kind, and 
that excellence in the Art of Painting is not 
of easy aequirement; thet very mach de- 
pends upon the Artist himse'f, and com- 
paratively very little upon those who en- 
deavour to assist him; that skill is the re- 
compence of paticnce, of attention, and of 
labour, rather than the work of instruction; 
and that even the greatest facilities which 
can be given may produce carelessness and 
neglect, while ditticulties and obstructions 
may excite industry, and lead to the at- 
tainment of perfection; but though they 
do not attempt to prescribe rules, they may 
guard against errors. ‘To a superficial ob- 
server, many of the great works before us 
may seem the result of genius without the 
nid of study. No opinion can be more fal- 
Jacions ; and to the Artist, no mistake more 
fatal. Genitts and faney, it is true, give 
the magical charm to the productions of 
Art, but those who think that genius and 
finey will sapply the place of care, of at- 
tention, and of indastry, mistake the 
course they have to pursue. ‘They try by 
a short road to arrive at perfection, and 
never approach it; while those who travel 
ciligently, aud toil on the way, will pro- 
bably arrive successfully at the end of their 
journey. Rubens would not have produced 
the works before us, without genius; but 
he did not throw away rule aud authority, 
untrl he had established himself upon their 
basis, nor until he had by practice and 
experience, obtained the just claim to pur 
sue unrestrained bis brilliant and successful 
carcer. 


Tn presenting this collection to the 
public, it is to the works of Rubens, 
of Vandyke, and of Rembrandt, that the 
Directors desire particularly to call the 
general attention. Each of these 
ters has his peculiar merit: and from 
each may be derived abundant sources 
both of study and delight. The geuius 
of Rubens was universal. He excelled in 
History, Allegory, Portrait, Animals, and 
Landscapes; he seems to have had more 
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Variety and more playfuluess in his pen- 
vil than any other Artist. [f sometimes 
he appears careless, it is never the effect of 
ignorance; he knew that what he gained 
in correctness, he might lose in freedom ; 
and that freedom constitated one of the 
most fascinating charms of the Art. The 
Picture of the Bacchanalians is an exam- 
ple of his vivid and luxurious colouring; 
but brilliant as it is, it is still harmonious. 
And Moses raising the Brazen Serpent, 
and the allegory of Peace ang War, are 
proofs that he could equally adapt deeper 
shadows and more sober tints when they 
were better suited to his purpose. For 
richness of colouring, grandeur of design, 
and facility both of invention and execu- 
tion, no painter ever surpassed him. 


Although Vandyke was not endowed with 
the same fertility of gevius which characteri 
zed his Master; althouvh he does not seem 
to have had the same confidence in himself, 
or to have dared to make the saine bold 
and extraordinary attempts; yet he oad 
sessed more delicacy of taste, and his Por- 
traits are superior to those of Rubens. That 
of Charles I. in this Exhibition, shews 
how much delicacy of execution may be 
combined with breadth, and with dignity: 
no Painter knew better how to appreciate 
these qualities than Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and he pronounced this to be the finest 
Fquestrian Portrait which had ever been 
produced. 


As the splendid style of Rubens was well 
calculated for the representation of Battles, 
of Triumplial Processions, and of all sub- 
jects of shewy magnificence, so the manner 
of Rembrandt was equally well adapted to 
give interest and effect to scenes of more 
solemn grandeur. Ee has, perhaps, above 
all other masters, the merit of originality. 
Th others, we can trace the road by which 
they travelled; but Rembrandt struck out 
a path of his own, which conducted him to 
a very high degree of perfection in his Art. 
Tn the skilful management of light and 
shadow, on which so much of the senti- 
ment of a Picture depends, he is surpassed 
by none; and if, as has been observed, the 
expression of his characters is sometimes 
mean, it is always appropriste. ln the 
practical part of his art, no Panter under- 
stood better the management of the back- 
ground of his Picture; he could render it 
broad and quiet without barrenness, rich 
and active without disturbance, aud he 
always made it most advantageously con- 
ducive to the general purposes of his work. 
The Wise Men's offering, and Anslo and 
his Wife, are among the finest of his 
works ; these, and the other productions.of 
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this Master which the Directors have se- 
lected, will be universally admired as a 
most captivating display of strength, rich« 
ness, solidity and, truth. 

In addition to the works of these illus- 
trious Artists, the Directors have endéa- 
voured to obtain specimens of the other 
most celebrated Masters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools. Among them Cuyp stands 

re-eminent ; the brilliant day-light of his 

ictures enlivens every cojlection in which 
they are found. Gerad Douw, Metzu, F. 
Micris, Terbugh, Potter, A. Ostade, Teniers, 
J. Steen, Berghem, Both, and Vandervelde, 
display generally the most faithful and 
exact imitations cf nature: they all shew 
what assiduity may accomplish ; and some 
of them unite with care and industry seve- 
ral of the higher qualities of the Art. 


The Directors trust that this magnifi- 


cent display will be productive of much ~ 


advantage. To shew what may be at- 
tained, is < to lead to the endeavour to 
attain to it. Great examples are the true 
promoters of emulation, the surest conduc- 
tors toexcellence. Who can doubt that 
the genius of a Wettineton will create 
future heroes to achieve the most brilliant 
exploits for the glory of our country ? 
Let us hope that the genius of Rubens may 
produce Artists to record them.” 


To these observations we can add no- 
thing. The works must be seen to be un- 
derstood; and whoever best understands 
them, will most admire them. The whole 
together forms one of those decidedly in- 
sfructive lessons in art, of which it has 
been our lot to witness but few. 


Tue Exaipition or tHe Rovat 
AcaDemy. 


The Forty-Seventh. 


If it be true of Art, as of Fame,—Viresque 
acquirit eundo, an establishment, verging 
on the duration of half a century, should 
offer ho inconsiderable superiority over its 
former displays. Certainly, there is a 
purer taste abroad, than there formerly 
was: certainly, the publie demands greater 
merit from the artist, whatever the powers 
of the artist may afford, We are not de- 
sirous of encouraging a fastidious taste 
among our countrymen, as we know the 
speedy result is a sickliness and depravity, 
the surest of all marks of decay aud inef- 
ficiency in the real power of these studies, 
over the liberal mind. Nevertheless, a 
progress—a full progress—from the rude 
conceptions and unfinished maumers of fifty 
years ago, is every way desirable; and be- 
yond doubt those manners are shaken off; 
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which is s6 far an advance toward perfec- 
tion. 

Having allotted as much space to this 
article, (the Arts) as we can possibly spare, 
our remarks on particulars must be, of ne- 
cessity, brief. ’ 

The President's sketch of his great pic- 
ture of Christ Rejected, has some advantages 
if our eve, and recollection, do not deceive 
us, over his large work; but, to say truth 
there is one thing in which this grand com- 
posite errs—not to be remedied, Myr. 

Vest has represented Pilate and Caiaphas 
close together ; whereas, nothing is clearer 
then that Priest kept a more sane- 
tified distance from the Heathev Governor. 
This affects the whole scene, and action. 

Ve are somewhat surprized that the ar- 
tist did not introduce Barabbas among the 
roldiery, on the front ground , his physiog- 
nomy would have afforded a very striking 
and picturesque variety and contrast. 

Mr Wilkie’s picture of Distraining for 
Rent, is a masterly performance: we feel it, 
as if it were a scene from real life; a study 
from Nature. As a picture, it well de- 
serves to be engraved; os a subject, we 
should be glad it were buried in oblivion. 

The Sh w is this year varied by Portraits 
of several exalted personages, who visited 
our Metropolis last summer. We cennot 
say, that they are all we expected them 
to he; the artist has shown hisart too con- 
spicuously, he has favowed his originals 
as to age, form, air, &c. at the expence of 
that solidity and dignity of manner, which 
had been more becoming. ‘here are Por- 
traits inthe Rooms ofihe greatest merit, 
but they must not detain us. 

The of our countrymen 
equal any that can be shewn in any part of 
Farope. There is generally a harmony 
and sobriety in them, highly commendable. 
Several are even grand; and though we 
do not think that Carthage was built, ex- 
actly as Mr. ‘Turner has represented Queen 
Dido engaged in building it, yet we cen 
contemplate his picture with pleasure. 
There are other pictures and drawings of 
this artist of truly original merit. 

Mr. Daniel continues to delight and in- 
struct us by his Orienta) scenery: another 
jine or two, in’ the catalogue, by way of 
illustration, would be found acceptable by 
ordinary spectators. 

Mr. Ward's great picture of Rocks in 
Gordale, is little short of a viclation of the 
Painter's proverb, “ There is no bringing 
a mountain into a picture ;” his cattle are 
interesting objects. 

In what may be called Common Life, 
there are several well executed perform- 
ances. Nor is the collection without its 
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Battle Pieces; on which we leave practical 
men to criticise. 

The Ancuitrreture is as usual, mixed; 
this art will probably form an English 
style at length. 

The Scurprurrs are not numerous. 

Mr. Westmaeott's fiynre of a Kneeling 
Negro, is not a Negro in the legs; which 
are too fully seen to be concealed, and too 
Hereulean to be copied from nature, 
real Negro has always something of a bow 
leg. 

The Frhibition of the Sociyty of 
Painrers in Orn, and Waren Corours; 
at Spring Gardens. 

A very pleasing amusement is offered hy 
this collection. Whether the acknow- 
ledged admission of Oi! Paintings be a reat 
improvement, many doubt. On looking 
over onr Catalogue we find that it abounds 
with marks favourable to the Artist, amoug 
the Water Colour Drawings; but not 
an equal proportion among other works, 
There were few exhibitions, we beheld 
with greater pleasure; it is still a meri 
torious assemblage; nevertheless, we re- 
gret some cbsentees: and memory recalls 
them, when we perambulate those parts 
of the room, in which they formerly met 
our inspection. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Penritn Sociery, 


Nourishment Essay on Digestion, &e. 

At the first Spring meeting of the soci- 
ety, held in the town of Penzance, onthe 
18th day of April, 1815, Sir Rose Price, 
Bart. a Vice President, in the chair; among 
other things, the thanks of the meeting 
were given to Henry Boose, Psq. treasurer 
to the society, for a paper, which was read, 
on the comparative quantity of nutritive 
matter m various grains and roots. 

A paper communicated by Dr. Paris was 
read, on the theory ef feeding cattle, found- 
ed on the chemical examination of dif- 
ferent vegetables by Sir Humphry Davy, 
with suggestions how to apply sueh know- 
ledge to practice ; in the course of the dis- 
cussion he said, that he considered dis- 
tention of the stomach quite essential to 
the fattening of the animal, and that the 
most nutritious pabulum, without « corres- 
ponding bulk, was not so advantageous as 
less concentrated food ; he observed, that the 
capacity of the stomach evidently shews that 
nature intended a large quantity of food to 
be taken, and that without a certain disten- 
tion, fermentation always prevents the pro- 
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cess of digestion ;—for this reason—nature 
iu no one instance presents our food in 
a concentrated form, the nutritious parts 
are always, more or less mixed with inert 
matter; and, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose, that if nature intended the nutritious 
parts alonerto be taken, and the rest reject: 
ed, she would have furnished the animal 
with instinct and organs for separating the 
chaif and straw from the grain? but it is 
evident that she never intended that such a 
separation should take place, and the prac- 
tical inference to be deduced is—that food 
should wevét be given to animals in its 
most conéentrated form; but should he 
mixed tvith substances, for the sole oliject 
of increasing its bulk, and thereby produe- 
ing a salutary sfate of distention, which 
appears to act as a watural stimulus to all, 
the digestive organs. The paper was 
concluded with some remarks ou the pas- 

turagée of Cornwall, and the author exhi- 
bited a scale of “ Agricuitural Equiva- 
lents,” shewing the specific and relative 
quantity of nutritive matter contained in 
different vegetables, and by a very inge- 
nious application of the sliding rule, it may 
be easily solved. 

On the Quantity and Equivelents of soluble 
or nudritive matter, in certain vegetable 
substances. 

The following tables ‘are constructed from 
the results of some very careful Analyses 
(by a celebrated Cliemmst) of various kinds 
of vegetables. Should they be of little prac- 
tical use, they may at least afford some 
amusenent to the members of our Agricul- 
tural Society, and to that spirit of scientific 
enquiry so happily excited among our prac- 
tical farmers. 

It is proper to premise, that these tables 
are not minutely exact, because the data 
were assimed in round number, and frac- 
tional parts reje the process, that 
the tables might not be swelled with a mal- 
titude of figures. Tlowever true as an ab- 
stract theory the Tables of Equivalents 
may be found, it is not intended to set them 
up as a rule to supersede, or even lessen, 
attention to the ever varying circumstances 
of soil, expence, and suitableness to the 
end proposed, which must all betaken into 
thé estimate of the practical farmer, and 
be by him appreciated accordingly. 

Although an average acre of Wheat con- 
tains less nutritious matter than an acre of 
Barley, and still less than that of Potatoes, 
it does not therefore follow that Potatoes 
must ip all cases, or generally, be the must 
heueficial crop. It should also be re- 
marked, that the nutritive matter is a com- 
pound substance of various kinds, for which 


reason Wheat is more valuable for the use 
of Bread, and Barley for that of Brewing 
and Distilling. For the same reason Po- 
tatoes may be more suitable for some pur- 
poses, and Turnips for others, irrespective 
of their relative proportion of nutriment. 


Table Ist. shewing the quantity of na- 
tritive matter afforded by 1,000 parts of 
each of the following substances, good of 
their kind :— 
Wheat ........ 955 
Barley ....+. 920 
Oats 743 
Potatoes...... 260 


Cabbage........ 73 
Swedish Turnips 64 
Common Turnips 42 
Sweet Mea. Grass 78 
Mangel Warzel 148 | Fiorin. ‘ 76 
Carrots ....«. 98 | Clov. & Ray grase 36 

Table 2nd, shewing the Equivalents to 

a given quantity of Wheat. 
100 Pounds weight of Wheat is equal to— 
Barley’ .....«.. 103 { Carrots...... 4. 974 
Oats. 128 | Cabbage ...... 1508 
Potatoes ...... 367 | Swedish Turnips 1492 
Mangel Wurzel 645 | English Turnips 2273 

Table Srd, shewing what produce per 
acre is equivalent to a given product of 
Wheat. 

Suppose an acre of Wheat ten Corpish 
bushels (of three Winehesters) weighing 
180}bs. per bushels, it is equal to— 

1854 of Bar. or 124 bush. at 150ths per bushi 
2304 of Oats «184 at 125ibs. ditto. 
6606 of Potato.294 ..,...at 2241bs. ditto. 

And if the average produce per acre of 
Wheat 10 bushels, Barley 15, Oats 20, 
and Potatoes 100, the quantity of nutritive 
food per acre will be, of— 


the, 
Potatoes...... 5,824 | Oats ..+..... 1859 
Barley........ 2,070] Wheat ...... 1719 


Consequently, ifthe acre of Wheat would 
feed 17 men for a given time, 
Acre of Barley, would feed 20 men. 
Acre of Oats, would feed 18 ditto. 
Acre of Potato. would feed 58 ditto, 


Table 4th, shewing the equivalents to 4 
given quantity of Oats. 

Suppose an acre of Oats to produce 20 
bushels, or 2,500lbs. weight, is equal to— 


Tons, 
3 4 nearly of Potatees. 
5 12 ........Mangel Wurzel,, 
Il Cabbages, 
13 0 ........Ruta Baga, 
20 Com. Turnips ; 


And if the average of Oats be reckoned 
20 bushels of Potatoes, 10 tons; Mangel 
Wurzel and Carrots |5 tons; Cabbage and 
Rutabaga 25 tons; and Eaglish Turnips 
20 tons per acre; then the quantity of nu- 
tricious food per acre, will be—of 
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Ths, 
Carrots ...... 3,299 
Onate 1,014 
Turnips .... 1,881 


Ibs. 
Potatocs,..... 5,824 
Maugel Wurzel 5,072 
Ca 4,0°8 
3,584 
Tp U if an acre of Potatoes 
would feed 58 head of cattle a given time, 
An acre Man. Wuarz. would feed 50 head. 
Ditto Cabbage.... would feed 40 ditto. 
Ditto Ruta Baga would feed 35 ditto. 
Ditto Carrots.... would feed 32 ditto. 
Ditto would feed 19* ditto. 
Ditto Turnips....would feed 18 ditto. 
H. BOASE, 
Penzance, 13th April, 1815. 
Query—Has roasting instead of boiling 
Potatoes for the feed of Cattle been ever 
tried? Have any experiments on feeding 
Horses with Barley imstead of Oats been 
tried ?—The Arabians feed their Horses, 
the fleetest and hardiest in the world, on 
Barley. 
&= All the bushels in these calculations 
are Cornish, of 24 gallons to the bushels, 
equal to S$ Winchester. 


Menino Snew.—Monday, May 
the sth, Mr. Sadler's Yard in Goswell- 
street, was opened for the exhibition of 
sheep, of the fine-woolled breed of Spain, 
sent in claim of the premiums offered by 
the Merino Society, with a view to the 
lessening by degrees of the vast drain on 
this country for the purchase of wool in 
foreign countries for making of ali the 
superfine broad cloth which is manufactured 
in this country. The views of this soci- 
ety also embrace the encouragement of 
those manufacturers who excel in making 
cloth of the best quality from Laglish 
grown wool. 

Forty-six pens of Merino sheep were 
exhibited; eighteen of them containing 
single rams or ewes: three of them con- 
tained pairs of each ; twenty-four of them 
had three sheep each; and there was 
one pen with four sheep. There was a 


very respectable attendance. 
W. B. Thomas exhibited, on Monday 


morning, a piece of fine broad cloth made 
from wool of his growth, by Mr. Thomas 
Clough. 

Mr. John Cary exhibited a specimen of 
the very curious and interesting \iap of 
the Strata of England, on which Mr. Win. 
Smith, the Mineral Surveyor, )rainer, 
Trrigator, &c. has been tweuty-iwo years 
or more employed. 


The following opinions given before the 
Lords’ Committee on the Corn Laws, by 


* No allowance is here made for straw: 
in — due notice must of course be 
made. 
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Mr. Matthew Phillips, a Land Surveyor, 
deserve attention ; as they contribute td 
account for the high price of animal food ; 
and higher in proportion as corn is the 
farmers chief object. 


Restrictions on the Corm Laws must 
have this effect, aecordiug to my ideas, ag 
having had agreat deal of experience: it will 
at once render permanent that most terrible 
system of monopolizing the occupancy of 
lands. would now beg to give evidence 
upon the effects it has pon society gene- 
rally. Iu many places where I have been 
surveying, where there were 30 or 40 far- 
mers ina parish, it has been redaced to the 
smail number of four or five, and some pa- 
rishes occupied by one man, large districts 
of country in the occupancy of the posses- 
sor, where there were formerly a great 
many farm houses, there is probably only 
a bailiff; the horror this system creates 
among mankind generally, and in parishes, 
is inconceivable. In suppert of this argu- 
mont, my Lords, in the hands of the little 
farmers au immense increase of food is 
brought to the public, from as it were the 
lap of the farmer's wife. In a little farm, 
where there is a dairy, the produce is not 
ouly the calves, but an immensity of butter 
and cheese; the refuse of a dairy wiil sup- 
port a piggery; that kind of animal food is 
reared in a very short time in immense 
quantities. In these observations | trust [ 
am speakidg as near nature and reason as 
possible, [ have no other view than this, a 
general regard for the community alto- 
gether. | have shewn as much devotion 
and attachment to my country and its con- 
stitution as any one, aud | have been par- 
ticulariy conspicuous on different occasions 
im endeavouring to urge means by which 
the community at large might be much 
benetited. Again, when a little farmer 
and his family will raise from the litte pro- 
duce of his small farm, a dairy, the refuse 
of which supports a piggery, then comes 
the poultry. Where there is a cow-yard 
and a piggery, vast quantities of poultry 
indeed are produced with very little care, 
reared almost in the lap of the farmer's 
wife, nourished in her kitchen corner; I 
am not speaking theoretically now ; men- 
tioning only one parish will serve as a 
strong instance for the whole kingdom: 
Among all these different farmers, every 
jabourer had a comfortable master, and 
every tradesman comfortable employ; now 
hundreds or thousands ia a parish are 
pauperized, wherever there is a family of 
children , the milk pails, which were prin- 
cipally the nutrawent of families, are doue 
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away; the pigstyes are now done away; 
they are not permitted ; every man had 
formerly a pig in his stye, and another in 
his tub, the case is now different. | am 
now describing parishes in the way that 
they are throughout the country. ‘The 
different markets, which were et 
abundantly, regularly, and well supplied, 
with not only the necessaries of life, but 
with a great part of the comforts, are now 
sup in a very different way; deficient 
in the comforts, and it is with extreme dif- 
ficulty the great part of mankind can ob- 
tain the humble necessaries of life: this 
evil, when the land is in few hands, is 
greatly increased, by some of those few 
being country bankers, so that they can 
withhold the produce of the land till they 
obtain such prices as they wish for. 


National Register ; 
FOREIGN. 
AFRICA. 
Charms and Talismans. 


It is well known that the Africans de- 
light in the fancied security derived from 
writen preservatives against evil.—The 
priests, or wise men write them : and those 
vot able to read them, purchase them. We 
should be glad if this idle and hurtful no- 
tion were confined to Africa :—in the late 
Irish rebellion, hundreds of similar docu- 
ments were found on the persons of rebels 
killed iu action. The following is a trans- 
Jation from the Arabic, of such a charm. 

TRANSLATION. 

In the name of God, the compassionate, 
the merciful. 

This is written for assistance, that thou 
mayest proceed by night and by day , and 
that the favour of God may be thy attendaat. 
Any one of living things, either demon, or 
dog, or son of man, shall not ensnare thee, 
if God be willing. 

And this seal giveth tranquillity : 
BSTSKS, and WFSHSKSK, BSMIVFTA, 
BSLMLLSFTFs, BSSHLLSHULLFLK. 
Shall it not overcome them, even when 
they imagine mischief? And God shall 
separate thee from men, if God is willing. 
Security is made known to be his name.— 
Jinalukaki is is name, the son of Nabar, 

Consecration of a Devil's House.—The 
following is an affecting exhibition of that 
combination of craft and credulity which 
upholds the superstitions of the Pagan 

‘orld : 

The Susoos erect (says Mr. Wenzel) 
houses to the Devil, or to the spirits of 


their deceased relatives, in order to inquire 
of them, in critical circumstances, of their 
families or country. The ceremony, as 1 
understand, is thus:—After the house is 
built, the Headman, and people assemble. 
A bullock, in general, is killed ; or, in 
want of a bullock, some fowls. The meat 
is boiled with plenty of rice, and is then 
carried to the Devil's House. The Head- 
man, who alone, it is believed, can speak 
with the Demon, and understand his will, 
explains that will to the people. He then 
takes a Kohlah (a bitter African fruit, like 
an European chesnut,) and breaks it asun- 
der in the joint, and throws it on the 
ground before the Demon, and, aecord- 
ingly, as the two pieces fall, either the 
joints or the round part upward, he says; 
Thou art a good devil.” After this, he 
casts the liver of the animal before the spi- 
rit, that he “" eat it. The Headman 
then chews a Kolah; and when chewed 
small, he spits it before the Deron. 
Sometimes a man is given to the Devil as 
a sacrifice, who is buried alive under the 
structure. Here the Headman tells the 
people whether they shall be successful or 
not. The Headman, and ali the people, 
then feast together on the ground, tear- 
ing the meat either with their teeth or 
hands, and dipping their hands into cold 
water, before they eat rice with then. 
After they have eaten they settle their 
affairs ; shouting and dancing through the 
whole night, pe some days after, till they 
are tired, and then they go home. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 
Projected Canals. 

The recent peace, in America, is likely 
not only to forward commercial projects, 
but local improvements, one of the latter is 
a projected canal from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson, by which not only Erie, but 
even the Ohio will return its waters to the 
ocean at New York. 

Political Views on Spanish America. 

Some time back a Dr. Robinson was sent 
to Mexico, by way of the Sabine river and 
through the provinces of Texas, by the 
Washington Government, and for the pro- 
motion of its views. He has lately re- 
turned to the United States, and published 
a work with the object of proving the great 
advantages that will resultiothe American 
Republic by an early connection with the 
independents of Spanish America, whese 
fate is now beyond the controul of Spain, 


Natural Curiosities. By Elder E. Smith. 

“Being at Aurelius, New York, on the 
17th of September, 1510, L was requested 
to preach in a large hallow tree, in the 
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tow of Mentz, in the same state. After 
assembling in the tree and singing a psalm, 
in the tune of America, I addressed the 
throne of grace, and delivered a discourse 
from Luke ii. 12. There were present in 
the tree, nineteen men, twelve women, and 
four bovs, from twelve to fifteen vears of 
age (thirty-five in all); and it was con- 
jectured it would have held fifteen more. 

wo women and nineteen men steod in a 
circle around the inside of the tree, which 
measured on the outside, three feet from the 
ere thirty-three feet in circumference. 

€ top of the tree was broken off about 
Rineteen feet high, and it was hollow to the 
top. The tree, thongh a mere hell, was 
green; its wood only four inches thick, 
was perfectly sound, excepting the door 
which had been cut. On the body of this 
extraordinary tree, there were several 
small green limbs, and one large one near 
the top. 

“On the same day, I examined an un- 
common salt well in the town of Monie- 
zuma, New York. It was dug more than 
ninety feet without finding water—a few 
feet farther a rocky stibstance was dis- 
covered, supposed to be salt. This was 
bored, and water, as salt as smart brine, 
burst through and filled the well. Vrom 
the top of the curb to the bottom of the 
well it measured 101 feet—the water ran 
over the top of the curb, and the owner 
told me it made three times as much salt 
from a gallon as the neighbouring salt 
water."—( New York Paper.) 

Manufactory burnt. 

The very large wire manufactory and 
mills for cutting nails, on a new and much- 
improved plan, at the falls of Schaylkill, 
in America, were burnt down on the 4th 
April. The fire broke out atmidnight. This 
was probably the most improved and ex- 
tensive manufaciory of the kind in the 
United States. 

Personificution: Hoar. 


The ship Francis ond Pliza, bound to 
New South Wales with convicts, was cap- 
tured, in January, by the American I'ri- 
vateer Warrior, when cove of the female 
prisoners, distinguished for her personal 
charms, passed herself off to the captain 
as the well known Mrs. M.A. Clarke. 
Her attractions conquered the heort of the 
American, who implicitly belicving the 
story she told of having been convicted 
upon a false charge of swiidling, he took 
her on board, presented her with 2000 dol- 
lars in cash, besides linen, clothes, &c.; 
nor did he discover the imposture until he 
returned to port, when the lady eloped from 
him witb a sailor, and shortly after sued 


him for the payment of 9 promissory note 
for 5000 dollars, which he had uuthink- 
ingly assigned Her. 
AUSTRIA. 
A Caution to Chemists 

M. Scharinger, an eminent chemist of 
Vienna, died lately, from the fatal effects 
of a chemical experiment. While prepar- 
ing the prussic acid, (acidum borassicum) 
the most powerful poison known, he 
spilled a considerable qhantity on his naked 
arm, aud died in a few hours in great 
agonies. 

Verdigqris 

Senor Orpila has found that great quan- 
ties of dry sugar taken into the stomach of 
a patient who had recently swallowed ver- 
digris, or eaten food prepared in untinned 
copper vessels, have proved an immediate 
and effectual antidote to the cupreous poi- 
son. In cases where the poison has re- 
mained so long in the stomach as to pro- 
duce inflammation, the usual remedies for 
the latter must be conjoined with the 
sugar. 

CHINA: 
State of Medicine. 

The following short account of the 
Chinese medical practice will probably 
amuse some of our readers: 

“The Chinese employ emetics and pur- 
gatives but very rarely; clysters are almost 
never used, because they regard them as 
too Enropean, but they make a free use of 
cordials. The importation of opium is 
prohibited under pain of death, 

“The Chinese in the treatment of the 
itch and eruptive diseases employ cam- 
phor and cinuabar also, with sulphur dis- 
solved in woman's milk. They make use 
of borax in inflammations of the throat; 
it is reduced into powder and blown upon 
the diseased part. They borrowed the use 
of the bark from the Jesuit missionaries. 

« They were acquainted with inoculation 
long before ns. They practise it in general 
by introducing into one of the nostrils cot- 
ton imbibed with variolous motter; the 
cotton is allowed to remain twelve hours, 
and in seven days at latest the disease ap- 
pears. 

Like most Indian nations, they make 
a free use of aphrodisiacs, baths and mi- 
neral waters. They have springs saturated 
with alum and iron, but the greater num- 
ber contain sulphur. Their physicians are 
not abie to analyse them. Chemistry as 
well as Natural History, is in its infaney in 
China. Put the Chinese have the good 
fortuue to possess a species of Mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism, as practised by certain 
sects of lundvatiin Germany. The Chi- 
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nese literati strive to put down this sect by 
ridicule; but they nevertheless find prose- 
lytes daily, to what they are pleased to call 
the ser nce of sciences. 

“ The Chouese are not acquainted with 
the making of bread, for which they sub- 
stitute boiled rice or maize: their wine is 
a strong liquor extracted from honey or 
fermeuted rice. They do not drink ether 
coffee or chocolate—they have delicious 
melons, the species of which is unknow: 
to us, some very delicate kinds of smal 
onions, aud several delicious plants; but 
they have uo olives, strawberries, goose- 
berries, or potatoes. 

“The diseases of stone and gravel are 
wholly unkuown to the Chinese—in con- 
sequence, ax they tellus, of the great quan- 
tity of tea which they drink.” 

FRANCE. 
Political jeu d'esprit, 

“The following dramatic offiche was 
posted up one night at Paris: the utiost 
activity Is new enforced by the police to 
discover the author. 

THEATRE DE L'AMBITION. 
PLACE DU CARROUSEL, OU DE L'ELYSEE 
BOURBON. 

Anjourdhui au Benefice dune Famille 
indigente de Corse, la premiere represent- 
ation de Empereur matgre tout le Monde— 
Piece tragi-heroi-comique: ornee de toute 
son spectacle—Cette piece sera precedce 
des Princes et Princesses sans la Savoir: 
Polie-barlesque— Le Spectacle seraterminc 
par un Ballet d’ Esclaves, et une entree des 
Cosaques, avec Divertissement. 

De l'lmprimerie de Miss Fortune, rue 

Eufer, a Paris.” 
Paris Invincibles 

Lightly as the Allies may think of the 
Volunteer Associations of Paris, there is 
one at least which cannot fail to be truly 
formidable: this is that of the “ Stu- 
dents of Physic,” who, in the Moniteur of 
May 19, desire that a post may be assigned 
to them, and swear to “ justify the ex- 
pectations of the nation.” ln a retreat this 
corps would prove a great annoyance to 
the enemy. 

Paris, May 4.—On Monday, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dawmer had the honour of presenting to the 
Emperor the bust of Charles Fox, scu! 
tured by her in marble; having mat 
presented to him, after the peace of Aim- 
eus, the same bust in plaister. She had 
the honour of a conversation with the Em- 
peror.—( Moniteur.) 

Proposed National Schools. 

The Momteur of April 29th contains a 

report from Carnot, recommending the es- 
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tablishment of schools in France on the 
model of Bell and Leucaster, whien is folk 
lowed by the annexcd decree :— 

“ Elysee Palace, April 27, 1815. 

“ Napos.vos, Lmperor of the French, &c, 

“ Considering the importance of edeca- 
tion for improving the state of society ; 
considering that the methods hitherte 
used in France, have not sttained that 
degree of perfection which itis possible to 
reach, and desiring to place this branch of 
our instiiutious on a footing with the in- 
telligence of the age, we have decreed, aud 
do decree as follows .— 

“Arti. Our Minister of the Interior 
shall iuvite around him the persons whe 
deserve to be consulted as to the best me- 
thods of promary education, he shall ex- 
amime and decide on those methods and, 
direct the experiment of such as he shall 
deem preferable. 

“2. There shall be opened at Paris, an 
experimental school of promary education, $0 
orgeized as to serve for a model, and to 
become a normal school, to farm primary 
teachers. 

“5. After satisfactory results shall have 
been obtained from this school of experi- 
meut, our Minister of the Interior shaH 
propose to us the measures calenlated to 
enable all the departments to enjoy all the 
advantages of the new methods which 
shall have been adopted, 

(Signed) NAPOLEON,” 

“ Carnot, in hisabove mentioned report, 
states that there are in France two millions 
of children who require primary education, 
and yet of these two millions some are 
educated very imperfectly, and others have 
no education at all.” 

Aqueducts at Paris. 


Five millions of hogsheads of water are 
dispersed im twenty-four hours into ail 
parts of Rome, by a hundred and thirty 
reservoirs, and a handred aud fifly foun- 
tains. 

Paris has no further supply than what 
is drawn from the pump of Notredame, 
from that of the Samaritan, and from the 
aqueduct of Arcucil!, which altogether pro- 
duce only 22,000 hogsheads in tweuty-four 
hours; and towhich when we addeven the 
130,000 hogsheads supplied by the three 
establishments of steam-engines, this quan- 
tity is still far from sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants of the capital. 

HOLLAND. 


Proposed Drainage, by immense powers,— 
machinery. 

In 1800, M. de Trouville proposed to 

the Batavian goverument to employ, fer 
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draining Holland, a regulated motion, of an 
immense power, from the flux and reflux of 
the sea, calculated and combined with that 
of the pressure of the atmosphere ; but before 
the establishment of this general system of 
draining, the author desired leave to apply 
his invention to the draining of the lake of 
Harlem, in order to prove the infallibility 
of his. method. 
INDIFS WEST: AND FAST. 
Methodist Missionary Evertions. 

Tn 1786, the Rev. Dr. Coke, who was 
proceeding to America with three Mis- 
sionaries, of whom ove only had been pre- 
viously destined for the West Indies, the 
others being ultimately designed to labour 
in Newfoundland, wes driven by stress of 
weather into the island of Antigua. There 
the Missionaries found such opportunities 
of usefulness, as seemed to require their 
united and immediate exertions ; and the 
Mission being from time to time reinforced, 
the work of God spread from island to is- 
land, and at present employs thirty-one 
Missionaries. The number of persons in 
religious society, according to the last 
year's Report, was 17,002, the greater part 
of whom are Negroes; who, torn by the 
hand of violence from their native country, 
by an over-ruling Providence have been 
brought within the reach of evangelical 
instruction, and redeemed from the sla- 
very of vice and heathenish iguorance. 


As a jovful instance of the blessing of 
God upon this Missiou, it may be stated, 
that about 8800 members were, in the last 
two years only, added to the Methodist So- 
cieties in these islands; and that not less 
than 120,000 Blacks and other coloured 
people, who once walked in pagan dark- 
ness, now attend the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. ‘To these cheering calculations, so in- 
teresting to every Christian, may also be 
added the thousands who, in the last thirty 
years, have died in the faith, blessing the 
Mstruments by whom they had received 
the benefits of salvation. 

Not ouly have the Negroes in the West 
Indies been made the objects of this care, 
but a Mission has been established at 
Sierra Leone. la Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Branswick, and Newfoundland, se- 
venteen Missionaries are employed. The 
number in society is 1570. 

Moreover, to the East, six Missionaries 
appointed by the Methodist Couference, 
have proceeded. Of these, one at least is 
to be stationed in the island of Java, the 
rest in the island of Ceylon; they are just 
ready to sail to thatimportant station, from 
whence 9 very pressing application has 
been received. 
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A debt has been contracted, by ex- 
traordinary exertions in sending, in the 
course of the last twelve mouths, six Mis- 
sionaries tothe Last, one to the Cape of 
Good Hope, one to New South Wales, one 
to Sierra Leone, two to Newfoundland, 
one to Bermuda, and six to the West In- 
dies. Seven of them are married, and ac- 
companied by their wives. 

A Methodist Missionary Society was 
formed, at a General Meeting of the Friends 
of Missions, held at the Chapel, City Road, 
London, Dec. 1, 1814. 

More than one hundred other Methodist 
Missionaries, aré stationed in diffcrent parts 
of the world. 


Russra. 
British Liberality 


Of the subscriptions raised for the suf- 
ferers in Russia, by the invasion of the 
French in 1812, the whole sum subscrib- 
ed was 5,800,000 rubles; of this there 
came from Great Britvin 4,700,000: so 
that only 1,100,000 rubles were raised in 
Russia. 

St. Petersburgh, April 15.—The Persian 
Ambassador arrived on the 27th Mareh 
(O. S.), at Zarsko-zelo, where he was re 
ceived with all the hononrs dne to his rank 
by Gen. Oscharowsky. The elephants 
which he briags as a present to the Em- 
peror, not being able to bear travelling in 
the cold season, are left for the winter at 
Tscherkash, and will be brought in the 
summer. 

Span. 

The King’s zeal for Religious Liberty !! 

King Ferdinand has paid a visit to the 
Holy Inquisition, on which occasion he ex- 
amined the offices and prisons of that /ibe- 
ral Institution. He remained there three 
hours ; and his zeal for religion (that of the 
Inquisition) ig mach praised by the Inquisi- 
tors, and all their retainers. 

The Spanish Generel, Mina, after tra- 
velling through Spain in disguise, has 
reached this country. He landed at Bris- 
tol. 

Royal Family Arrangements. 

The Madrid Gazette contains an agree- 
ment entered into between King Ferdinand 
and his father, Charles the Fourth, by 
which the latter is to have a clear yearly 
allowance of twelve millions of reals, and 
his Queen in case of surviving him, eight 
millions, A further sum of three millivns 
is to be paid the ci-devant King, to liqui- 
date his debts; he is allowed to reside 
where he pleases, with thisexception, that 
it is not to be in any eeuntry where Buona- 
parte or Murat may bear rule. 
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BRITISH. 
The New Militia Bill. 

The Militia Bill, brought ‘in by Mr. 
Addington, contains the following clauses: 

“ To give hoalf-pay to such officers of the 
militia who voluateered into the Proyi- 
sional Battalionsin 1813, as were appoiuted 
uncer Commissions from the King, as 
well a8 to those who were accepted; as 
was evidently the intention of the act. 

“To enable Captains, as well es Subal- 
terns, who have volunteered frou: the mill 
tit into the line with their proper quota of 
men, to hold their balf-pay, together with 
thcir full-pey, in ease of their accept- 
ing Coromissions in the militin. By the 49d 
of the King, this is ogly ordered to Su- 
balteris. 

“To indemnify those Counties, whose 
militia were kept embodied from tue @5th of 
June, from the expence of maiutain- 
ing the wires and families of the men 
thereunto belonging from that time. 

“ To provide additional means of holding 
Courts Martialin the militia when disem- 
bodied, by extending the distance of com- 
manding the attendance of officers. 

“Yo enable the King to call out the 
militia for less thaa 28 days (if he should 
think proper) in time of peace. 

“To provide depots for the arms of the 
Scotch mulitia, when in a disembodied 
state,” 

East India Postage. 

In the Committee, of the House of Com- 
mons, on the East ludia Postage Bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the 
following Resolutions : 

“That there charged on all letters and 
parcels transmitted by post to and from 
London and the East Indies, the following 
rates : 

s. 
For every single letter . . 3 6 
Vor every double letter . . 7 0 
For every treble letter - 10 6 
For every ounce weight . . 14 0 
Aud so in propertion for all letters and 
parcels exceeding that weight.” 

“That there be charged on all letters 
and parcelstransmitted toand from London 
and the Cape of Good Hope, to and from 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius, 
aud all parts of the East Lidies, the fellow- 
ing rates, viz. : 

d. 


9 


For every single letter. . 1 
For every double letter. 3 
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For every treble letter . . 5 
For every ounce weight. . 7 0 
And so in proportion for all letters and 

parcels exceeding that weight.” 

“ That all soldiers and seamen serving im 
the East Indies, whether in his Majesty's 
or the East India Company's service be 
exempt from those rates, on payment of 
one penny for each Jetter.” 


A Lottery for the service of the year 
1314, was contracted for on Monday last ; 
the biddings were as follow :-— 

Messrs. Richardson, Goodtack, aud 

Co. and Me. Geo. Carrol........ 15 7 11 
Messrs. Bish and Shewell ........ 1413 0 
Messrs. Sivewright and Co. ....... 18 15 
Messrs. Hichatdson, Goodluck, and Co. 
and Mr. Carroll, were declared the pur- 
chasers. 

Police of the Metropolis. 

The total amount of money issued from 
the Exciveqner to defray the charge of the 
Po ice F'stablishment of the Metropolis, for 
the year ending the 5th January last, was 
10,7464 ; of which, Bow-street cost 
13,070L.; the Horse Patro'e 6600/. seven 
Police Offices 21,033/. Thames Police 
Office 6775/1. and the River Police 1266/5 
the total expenditure of the preceding year 
was 45,0801. 

Swords : marks of honour. 


The four swords intended to be presented 
by the City of London to the illustrious 
warriors, Prince Schwartzenberg, Prince 
Blucher, the Hetman Platolf, and. Count 
Barelay ce Tolly, are the most elegant that 
have ever been given; the hilts are com- 
posed of eagles heads crowned, as ap- 
propriated to the armorial bearings of 
their respective countries, with enamels 
of their own and the City Arms beauti, 
fully encircled with palm and laurels- 
the scabhards are decorated with me- 
dations of charges of cavalry and military 
emb'ems, with suitable embroidered belts 
and flattering inscriptions finely damas- 
ceened on the blades 

A statement having appeared of Mr. 
Robins having sold, by auction, a sword 
presented by the City of London to Lord 
Beresford, for his services at Buenos Ayres 
—we have authority to insert the following 
facts: —Shortly after the trking of Buenos 
Ayres, the City of London voted their 
thanks, and a sword value 200 guineas, to 
Lord Beresford ; in consequence of this 
vote a sword was ordered, which, when 
finished, was thought by the City of Lon- 
dou to be so ill executed, and so inferior to 
what it was their wish to present to his 
Lordship, that it was returned to the 
maker, and another ordered elsewhere, 
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which was presented to Lord Beresford, 
and is now int his possession. The sword 
sold by Mr. Robins is that which was re- 
jected by the City of Loudon, and returned 
tothe maker, 

Vegetable delicacies moderate. 

The favourable weather for the last few 
days, has made a material alteration in the 
price of vegetables in Coveut-garden mar- 
ket. Peas, which last week sold at one 
guinea a pint, are now reduced to 8s. a 
quart. 

Ecelesiastical Challenge. 

The following very interesting letter was 
a short time since sent by the very Rev. T. 
Kipling, Dean of Peterborough Cathedral, 
addressed to the Rev. John Lingard, a 
priest of the Romish Church :— 

The Deanery, Peterborough, May 19,1815. 

Revereno Sir,—In your strictures on 
Professor Marsh's Coiwparative View, oc- 
cur these words once, “ the new church of 
England,” and these ofteuer, “ the modern 
ehurch of Engiend.” ‘That for both these 
expressions you are amevable toa Court 
of Justice, infer from this extract: “ Sedi- 
tious words, in derogation of tle established 
religion, are indictabie, as tending to a 
breach of the peace; as where a person 
said, Your reliyion is a new religion: 
preaching is but prating : and prayer once 
a day is more edifying.” 1. Haw. 7. Be- 
sides, the church by law established in 
this country is so inseparably interwoven 
with the British constitution, that what- 
ever is calumny upov the former, must be 
ealummy upon the latter. 

If however you shail assure me in the 
course of a few days, that within a rea- 
soneble time you will pubtish a vindica- 
tion of this defamatory language, I will 
defer to prosecute you, not only till suffi- 
cient time has been grauted you for that 

urpose, but also till an opportunity has 
co aliowed the publick to peruse my re- 
ply to it. By a vindication is here meaut 
¢omplete proof of this position, that the 
structure of the church of England and the 
materials, of which it is composed, are 
new and modern. Should it appear to be 
the general opinion, when the reasonings 
of us both shall have been maturely con- 
sidered, that your vindication is complete, 

I will then make a recantation and cease 
to be a member of the established charch, 
li by the generality of our readers it shall 
be thought defective, you will be summoned 
to answer for your offensive demeanour 
in Westminster-hall. 

It may justly be presumed, that before 
you ventured to issue forth your detrac- 
tions, argument to establish the position 
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above-mentioned had been prepared with 
sedulity and judiciously arranged. Fthere- 
fore shalladd, that by “a reasonable time,” 
you must understand afew mouths only. 

Peterborough, T. 
Drury Lane Theatre: new arrangement. 

At the Meeting of the Subscribers of 
Drury-lane Theatre, held May 3, at the 
Crown and Anchor, Mr. Whitbread inti- 
mated that at the end of the preseut season, 
he, and the rest of the Sub-Committee, 
should relinquish the management. — It 
was not the trouble of the business which 
induced him to dechne it, but the respon- 
sibility aud anxiety arising from the flue- 
tuations of so important a concern were 
more than he could continue to endare. 
Nothing was more uncertain than the pros- 
perity ofa theatre, as nothing was more 
difficult to keep up than a perpetual pab- 
lic attraction. The Company of Drury- 
lane was as good as ever adorned the 
boards of any stage; the exertions of Mr. 
Kean were as great as ever; his reputa- 
tion wis as great, and deservedly; for, in- 
stead of retrograding, he had improved: 
yet it was impossible that he could be 
equally attractive as he was during his 
first season. It was therefore of the ut- 
most consequence that the management 
should be confided to some person or per- 
sons Who would have the strongest interest 
in supporting the concern. It was hardly 
to be supposed that any gentlemen would 
be would continue to discharge 
such a duty gratuitously. He had himself 
hitherto done it, because he felt his honour 
piqued in sustaining the theatre which he 
had had the credit of building. Under 
these circumstances he sbould suggest the 
propriety of letting the theatre to some 
person who would furnish adequate seeu- 
rities, and who would of course feel the 
strongest interest in promoting. its pros- 
penity. He must also hint, that owing to 
the immeuse expense necessary for paar 
ing dramatic pieces in that style of splen- 
dour which the public expected, it would 
be expedient to.consider whether the pub- 
lic should yot contribute towards that 
magnificence by some addition to their 
price of admission—such as an increase of 
6d. on the price for the pit. After some 
discussion among the subscribers, it was 
agreed that the proposition of letting the 
theatre should be submitted to a fuller 
mecting. It appeared that the dividend 
was about 5 per cent. 


Phenomenon. — A gentleman named 
Acres, in a Jetteraddressed to the Editor of 
the Hull Advertiser, dated “ Hull Sub- 


scription Library Room, April 25, 1815," 
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states an extraordinary circumstance: his 
words are as follows :— 

“It wili be in the recollection of many 
of your readers, that in the forenoon of 
Easter Mouday last, there was a great deal 
of thunder amd lightning, accompanied by 
hail and rain. Abort eight o'clock in 
the evening of that day, I was riding 
ever the Wolds, near Driffield, and with 
considerable surprize, observed the follow- 
ivg phenomena :—In the midst of a very 
heavy storm of rain and wind, there ap- 
peared two luminous balls, about the size 
of asmall marble, on the tips.of the ears 
of the horse on which [ rode. Lattempted 
to rewove the appearance from one of the 
evrs, by pressing it tightly with ny hand, 
but when | withdrew the pressure the light 
still remained. After about ten miiutes 
the wind and rain somewhat absted, and a 
flash of lightning took place, ou which 
these balls disappeared; but on the storia 
increasing they returned, and coutiuued at 
least five minutes longer.” 

Mr. Acres concludes his communication 
With hoping that some one will be found 
able and willing to give a plulosophical 
and satisfactory explanation of this phe- 


Water pout; burst: torrevts. 

On Tuesday, May 2, at Addington, a 
village about three miles from Croydon. 
A water-spout descended on the hills, and 
burst about a mile above. The water 
poured in torrents from the heights, and 
rushing into the vailey, formed a rapid 
streum of 50 feet wide. It took its way 
with irresistible force through the village, 
forced open the doors, aud carried away 
the furniture of the habitations. A house 
and barn, torn awav from the gurden- 
wall of the Arcibishop of Canterbury, 
who resides on the spot, were over. 
whelied, and sows and pigs carried away- 
some of which were drowned. Tomb- 
stones were removed from the church- 
vard, aud the lives of several persons 
endangered. This deluge, accompanied 
by thunder and lightuing, continued for 
upwards of two hours, and then subsided, 
but hes left a lamentable swamp in the 
neighbourhood. A women who had clung 
with her child to the top of a floating wag- 
gon, was nearly drowned at the moment 
the waters began to subside. Among the 
sufferers was a Mr. Ibbotson, who has lost 
a considerable quantity of live stock, in- 
eluding cows and pigs, as also corn and 
machinery. The public-house, of the vil- 
lave, also suffered much by the loss of the 
furniture, spirits, beer, &e. Fortunately, 
however, no lives were Jost. 

Vou Lit. Pan, New Series, June 1. 


Hurricane: furious, but narrow.—Abowt 
six o'clock in the evening of Saturday the 
6th inst. a very extraordinary hurricane, 
with a noise Jike the sound of a cannon, 
pessed over part of Morley and Farnley 
wood, Yorkshire. Its effects were not felt 
above six yards in exteut. For that space, 
in a direct course, it swept away every 
thing that opposed it, although we do not 
hear of any very serious injury. 

Hail storm ; violent. 

On Tuesday, May the 9th, the inhabi- 
ants of the neighbourhood of Seven Oaks, 
in Kent, were vistied by a tremendous 
storm of hail, which exhibited stones as 
large as walnuts, and in hollow ways formed 
masses of ice, it is said, four feet thick. 
The coru aud Lops within its range were 
greatly injured, and on declivities, totaily 
destroyed, ‘The etfect of the dissolution 
of hail, were a'so severely felt, and parti- 
culorly in a village, where a poor old 
woman, 80 vears of age, blind, and iusane, 
was confined ina cellar of a house, aud 
crowned by its intudetion befere she 
could be rescued from ber dreacfui sitaa- 
tion, though great exertions were promptly 
made for that purpose. 

S ngularly d’sustrous incident, at sea. 

Of six vessels which sited from Har. 
wich on the 10th uit. for the Heligel nd 
fishery, ouly one escaped the creac al 
storin of the following day, and got back to 
that port in a disabled state; one of them 
was wrecked off the ‘Texel, and her crew 
of seven men all perished ; the other four 
are also believed to be lost. They were 
all the property of Mr. S. Howard, of 
Mistiey, and commanded by his six sons. 

Exrnaorpinany Dwarr.—the foilow- 
ing is a correct deseription of the smatiest 
Dwarf ever known, who was exhibited 
before the Queen, the Princesses Elizabeth 
aud Mary, Charlotte of Wales, the Prince 
Regent, and the Dukes of York and Cia- 
reace, lately. [lis name is “imou Paap, a 
native of Zendvoort, near in Hol- 
land. Le is 26 vears of age, weighs oniy 
27 pounds, and is ouly 28 inches in height. 
He is considered the shortest man ever seen. 
He is well made, end well proportioned 
for his size. He hes not grown any since 
he was six years of age, and uo cause can 
be assigned by the faculty. He goes 
trough the military exercise with a gun 
proportionably to kis size. He smokes 
tobacco and tekes suuff freely. .He pre- 
fers the house to the open air. His appear- 
ance is that of a chiid between four aud 
five years of age, but his age it visible 
in the features of Lis face; his disposition 
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is very lively, and he will hold a conversa- 
tion in his own language. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has lately received a 
present from New South Wales, of two 
bluck swans, with red beaks. 


Jewish youths to be put out Apprentices, 

‘There are several youths of an age to be 
put out apprentices, for whom the society 
Is anxious to procure proper misters, Per- 
sons who are desirous of promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, may reuder impor- 
tant aid to the Society by procuring auit- 
able situations for these youths. Applica- 
tion may be made to the Assistant Secre- 
tiry, London Society's Llouse, Charch 
Street, Spitalfields. 

Sulterraneous labours : tunnel. 

The tunnel or sewer, intended to convey 
the woter from the Regent's Park, and 
Which in some instances is particu’arly tn- 
convenient to intercourse, mates as much 
progress as could be expected in so vest a 
work. several of the shafts are sunk sixty 
perpendicalir feet below the surface and 
each of the numerous persous employed in 
the subterraneous passages, from: oue shaft 
to the vext, and who are resieved every six 
hours, receive half a guines for sach period 
of certainly most irksome labour. — It is 
supposed that the entire line will be open 
in about a mouth. 

New Bridge. —At twelve o'clock, on 
Tuesday, May 24, the first stone of the 
New Southwark Bridge, whieh is to be 
erected across the River from the end of 
Queen-street to the Borough ensbaukment, 
was laid with great ceremouy in the centre 
of the River. A band cf music and dis- 
charges of cannon proclaimed the termiua- 
tion of this ceremouy. 

New Branch Canal opened. 

On Monday, May the Ist, was witnessed 
at Northampton, the gratifying spectacle 
of a free water communication being 
opened to all parts of England, by menus 
of the branch Canal uniting the Grand 
Junction with the river Neve. An im- 
meuse number of spectators assembled on 
the occasion, and the weather proving ex- 
ceedingly fine, reucered it an interesting 
sight. The first boat with flogs flying, aud 
music playing, occupied by a vuwher of 
respectable gentlemen, and a choice assem- 
blage of ladies of beauty and fashion, was 
welcomed on its arrival in the Bason with 
the ringing of bells, firing of cannon, and 
otherdemonstrations of joy ; and the after- 
noou auc evening were spent by various 
parties with the greatest couviviality. 

A great multitude of persons assembled 
to witness the fiist arrival of the boats, 
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several of which were Taden with various 
kinds of merchandise, manufactured goods, 
&e. &c. fron Ireland, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Stat 
fordshire, Derbyshire, Warwickshire, Lou- 
don, Bristol, &e. &e. and upwards of 
twenty with coals, 
Flying in former days : flying in modern 
days. 

The Union Coach, which left the Angel 
St. Martius Le Grand, London, at 
seven o'clock on Monday morning, arrived 
at Leeds a quarter before four o'ciock on the 
following morning, having ran at the rate 
of nine miles and a half an hour, including 
the necessary stoppages upon the road. 
This coech arrived about the same time as 
the mail, which leaves London. about 12 
hours earlier; by which means the London 
morning papers arrive at Leeds, as early as 
the evening papers of thepreceding day.— 
This bears a sinking coutrast with the 
heavy stage coaches half a century back, 
in an old York paper of a date about that 
period, an advertisement was inserted, an- 
nouncing sufe and expeditwus travelling.— 
The old York coach from York to London 
in six days!! 

Norwich Poor rates: rental. 

A considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited in’ Norwich, in consequence of the 
Court of Guardians having employed sug- 
vevors to value the occupations of the inha- 
bitauts. It has been explained, that for 
some years before and after the seven years 
war, ending ia 1763, the prosperity of 
the city of Norwich iuereased greatly, in 
consequence of which great improvemeuts 
were made in the various buildings, &c_; 
but no adequate assessment appesrs to 
have been made of the poor’s rate. About 
the year 1773, the payments of the diflercut 
parishes were found to vary from 2s. 7d. to 
is. 10d. iw the pound, To obviate this 
disparity, a general valuation of the city, 
&c. was made, and the gross rental was 
found to be 50,516/. Iu the course of 
the last 40 yexrsinany reductions have been 
made, so that in the fourth quarter of 
the gross rental amounted ouly to 
£7,126). 

British goods, ubroad, 

We are sorry to learn, thet on the Conti- 
nent British merchandise has fallen cousi- 
derably in price, and, on account of the 
great scarcily of mouey, there is hardly any 
sale for it. Many houses have already 
stupped payment. 

Lrade not at a stand, 

An article has appeared in one of the 
London papers, that such is the stagnation 
of trade at Mauchester, that ouly two looms 
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are at work. Luckily there is not the 
least truth in the assertion. Manchester 
contains many single individuals who now 
have 500 looms employed, 


The Marquis of Pavistock, (says a morn- 
ing paper), las had the most satisfactory 
Jetters from the Duke of Bedford, respect- 
ing his own personal safety, although it is 
perfectly true that the four Geus d'armes 
and two postillions were put to death by 
the baudit i, to prevent, as it is supposed, 
their pursuit and detection. flis Grace 
Jost all his baggage, and about 450/. in 
Bink votes and specie. The ruffians 
offered him no violeuce. 


The late Bishop of St. Asaph’s death 
leads to the following alterations: —The 
Lord Bishop of Llereford takes the See of 
St. Asaph; the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
takes that of tiereford, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Dean of Wells succeeds to that of 
Gloucester, 


New Mines discovered in Cornwall. 

That part of the County between St 
Austell and Fowey, is now established as 
amining district. Crinnis Champion lode 
discovered by Mr. Rowe, after so many 
futile attempts, is likely to be the means of 
making this the most opulent part of Corn- 
wall. Promising lodes are discovered ia 
all directions. —Pembroke, on one side of 
this wonderful mine, and Cuddra on the 
other, are likely to be equally famous. 
—Regeut, which lies between Cuddra and 
Criuuis, belongs almost entirely to Joshua 
Rowe, Lsq. from this about 100 tons of 
copper ore have already been raised by a 
hand wiadlas aloue, without the expeuce 
of drawing one drop of water. 

Copper proportion of, 

The Rev. W. Grecor has analysed some 
specimens of Greea Mica, found in 
the copper mine of Gunnis Lake, in the 
eastern extremity of the county of Corn- 
wall. ‘The purest pieces of this fossil were 
selected for experiment: and its specific 
gravity at the temperature of 52% of Fah- 
renheit, was 3.3. ‘The results from this 
analysis were the following, viz. 

Oxide of Uranium, with a trace of 
osideoflead . « « « « « 

Oxide of copper . . . S82 


Copper, therefore exists in this fossil in 
much greater proportion than was pre- 
a ously supposed. 
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Fresh water, well of, under the Sea: remark- 
able discovery. 


Tn a letter lately written Dr, Storer de- 
scribing the nature and circumstances of a 
spring of fresh water discovered in the har- 
bour of Bridlington, Yorkshire, a few years 
ago, when boring in order to ascertain the 
practicability of making some improve- 
meuts iuthe harbour. The tide here flows 
to the height of fourteen feet, aud the bor- 
iug was commenced near the low-water 
mark; the soil is a stiff blue clay, and 
when the auger had passed through about 
twenty-eight feet, it struck on a very hard 
rock, and the operation was discontinued. 
At first there was no appearance of water ; 
but after a few hours fine fresh water began 
to rise, aud rose so rapidly that it flowed over 
the side of the works raised for the experi- 
ment. As Bridlington was not well supplied 
with water, a tube was inserted in the bore, 
the parts around it covered over, and the 
conveyance made for the water to run into 
reservoirs when the tide flowed. This 
spring has now contimued to flow with the 
tide for some years, and supply the town 
with good fresh water; when the tide ebbs 
it ceases to flow, aud as the tide rises so 
does the water in the spring. To summer 
miny of the wells in the neighbourhood are 
dry, but this remains permanent. When 
great floods occur in cousequence of the 
rains at the end of autumn, the water of 
this well rises higher; which is the only 
change that it experiences. The explan- 
ation of this appearance offered by Mr, 
Milne,the architect of the works, is, that 
the whole bay extendiug to a considerable 
distance is covered with the same stratum 
of Llue clay which ultimately terminates 
in the sea on the rock which runs under 
the spring, and that the rise or flow of 
the water in the well is occasioned by 
the superior gravity and pressure of the 
tide, acting lke the two urms of a 
syphon charged with two fluids of dif- 
ferent specific gravitics. 

Antiquities. —Towards the end of 
ry last, some people accidently discovered 
that the bank of the brook, which rons ou 
the east side of Eaton Camp, or as Canz- 
deu calls it, Eaton Wall, in Herefordshire, 
had falien in, and a quantity of iron and 
copper, ina oxydation, attracted attention, 
which upon nearer inspection proved fo 
be old warlike weapons, consisting of 
spear and javelin heads, battleaxes, and 
fragments of other instruments, They are 
supposed to have been at first deposited in 
large vessels, as several lreavy hoops of 
iron, from three to four feet in diameter, 
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those of large pots or caldrons, were 
found ; also many massive rings of varions 
dimensions, supposed to have been atfach- 
ed to their sides. On the first discovery, 
the people of the vicinity carried off great 
quantities of old copper to Hereford, and 
disposed of it to the broziers. Tt is pre 

sumed thot this copper was probably some 
part of defensive armour. A person re- 
siding near the spot also found a small cop- 
per box, containing whot he described as 
similar to sealing wox, but he unfortunate 
Iv destroyed both the box and its contents 
It was not until about nine days after the 
first discovery that any gentleman in the 
neighbourhood was is formed of it, and in 
consequence mony curiosities no Coullt were 
lost ; amonest such »s were preserved er 
several ornaments of copper, a piece of fli 

hewn into the shape of an arrow head, 
battle axe very perfect, and sever) arrow 
heads, anda small quantity ofa composition 
which is presumed to be the same as the 
contents of the box above mentioned, upon 
which time bes not had the least effect. In 
appearance it much resembles red corne- 
Yian; it is very combustible—and if the 
smallest particle is set on fire, it continnes 
burning until the whole is consumed, giv- 
ing avery beautiful and cleer flame—an 
odour by no means unpleasant is also per 
ceptible. The situetion in which these 
antiquities were ciscovered is extremely 
damp, and many, from being placed upon 
each other, bave become oue mass of rust 
and completely lost their original shape. 

A Childof Straw.—I ately, W. Reed, jun. 
one of the Police Officers of Hatton-Gar 
den, took a woman into custody in the act 
of begging in that street, aud telling a most 
deplorable tale of distress, about her poor 
fatherless infant, which she carried wrap- 
ped upto her bosom. On attempting to 
take her before the magistrates she strug- 
gied hard to escape, and tn her struggling 
she dropped her child, which proved to be 
a bundle of straw carefully tied up, so as 
to represent a child, with acap. The dis- 
covery caused a hearty laugh, and the im- 
postor, at the intercession of some ladies, 
was permitted to depart. 

The ancient and only remains of Boling- 
broke Castle fell down, last week, with a 
tremendous crash. 

Chured sittings sold!!! 

Tately an auction sale took place at 
Huu, of sittings for individaalsin the Holy 
Trinity church in that town: when 70 
sittings (or the right of so much reom on a 
seat as 70 persons can sit down in during 
their lives), were sold for 520/. besides an 
anuual payment of several shillings by 
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each person.—It is of conrse, impossible 
that the lower orders should find accommo- 
dation in the churches of the establishment 
at Hall. 

Manure in the last instance.—The supe- 
rior excellence of crushed bones as a ma- 
nure, is now fully proved by experience. 
They are a most invaluable article to those 
farmers whose distance from large towns 
preciudes them from obtaining a suffi- 
ciency of manure, when the supply from 
their own farm is inadequate to their 
wants. Such are their surprising fertilis- 
ing qualities, that a cart and two horses 
can in one day come for, and carry home, 
it a distance of fifteen miles, a quantity 
sufficient for one acre. Even this small 
quantity bes been found to render an acre 
more fertile than one manured in the com- 
mon manner; and they also possess the 
valuable quality of retaining their fertilising 
powers for several succeeding crops. 


Property: Meum at Tuun. 

A misunderstanding subsists between 
the Barrack Officer, and the Lord of the 
Menor of Weley, in Essex, respecting the 
sale of these extensive barracks; the latter 
contending, that, as they were built upon 
his copshold estate in consequence of a 
negociation between government und his 
tenant of that estate, to which be was no 
pety, those erections are become his legal 
property; and, in conseqaence, he has pro- 
hibited their removal. 

Scrrants wages lowered. 


At the Durham biring, lately, the num- 
ber of both men and women servants was 
very great, and wages considerably lower. 

At Kirton in Linsey, Statutes, held 
May the 8th, fewer servants were 
hired than known for many years. 

At Gainsboro’ statutes, so numerous were 
the servants, that upon a reasonable esti- 
mate there were five to one master: wages 
consequently were much reduced. 

Canal Carriage. 

Assoon as the new powder magazines 
on Hounslow-heath wre finished, the gun- 
powder will be conveyed by the canals to 
every part of the country. 


We understand that an offer has been 
made to Government, to convey the Mails 
to the different parts of the kingdom, at 
the rate of nine miles an hour by steam ; 
the details of the plan are so far complete 
and satisfactory, asto have obtained the se- 
rious consideration of the Executive. 

In the list of Insolvents who have taken 
the benefit of the present Act, printed 
by order of the House of Commons, is 
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a fashionable Surgeon for 10,365/.; 4 
Covk to one of the Roya! Family for 
120/.; a Barrister for 150,0004; and a 
Baronet for 30/. 4s. 

Oxford, May 20.—On Thursday, the 
Prize-Compositious were adjudged as fol- 
low : 

Chancellor's Prizes— English Essay ; 
“ The Effects of Colauization on the Pareut 
State.” Mr. T. Arnotd, B. A. Schotar of 
Corpus Christi college, and Fellow Elect 
of Oriel. 

Latin Essay—“ In illa Philosophia Parte, 
qua Moral, dv itur tractanda, quaenam sit 
Aristotelice Drsciplina Virtus?” 
M. C. G. Daubeuy, B. A. demy of Magda. 
len college. 

Latin Verse—“ Europe Pucotares Oxo- 
niam Mr. A. Macdonnell, 
Student of Christ church. 

Sir Rodger Newdigates Prize—English 
Verse : “The Temple of Theseus.” Mr. 
S. Rickards, Commouer of Oriel college. 

Married.— Lately, at Wedsley, iu York- 
slnre, after three courtship, Mr. R. 
Rawontree, tailor, grocer, &e. aged seventy- 
Jive, to Miss Hannah Cowling, aged eighicen, 
both of Leyburn. The happy bridegroom's 
late wife produced him 12 children; he is 
now graudiather to 60, and great-grand- 
father to il. 

Jiwd.—\n London, after a few days ill- 
ness, the Right Rev. Dr. William Cieaver, 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Lis disorder 
is said to be a Cambridge fever. His Lord- 
ship was first raised to /piscopacy in 1787, 
being then made Bishop of Oxford, from 
winch see he was translated to Chester. 
‘The Archdeaconry of St. Asaph and the 
Vicarage of Nortop, in Flintshire, were 
held by the Bishop. 

IRELAND. 
Malicions Kobbery: Flowers, 

On the night of Saturday, May the Ist, 
some ill-disposxed person or persons entered 
the flower-garden in front of Lady Castle- 
reagh’s school, at Newtown-ards, and car- 
ried off from the porch of the school eleven 
or twelve flower-pots, containing nearly 
thirty valuabie exotic shrubs. A wunber 
of flower patches and shrubs in the garden 
were also much injured, and some were 
entirely destroyed and left upou the spot. 
It is thought the pots have been seut to 
some person in the country, or at « dis- 
tauce, as several of the things im them 
were so uncommon as to render it impossi- 
ble to conceal them in the town.—( Beljass 

Lives lost by the pressure in a mob. 
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the number already ascertained to be dis- 

abied is 14; and that 60 wives and children 

are thus deprived of their usual support. 
Tax 0» Bachelors, eseaped. 

We find that the tax upon actetens in 
Ireland is not to extend to the Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, or the Roman 
Catholic Priests, they being prohibited from 
marrying; the former by the statutes of the 
College, aud the latter by the tenets of their 
religion. 

Ireland Improvements. 

Fighty years ago there was but one 
small field of eight acres of green ground 
between Castlebar and the sea coast, and 
this wis round Westport-house ; and with- 
in forty years the roads to the west did not 
pass Castlebar. At present, a mail coach 
comes into and leaves Westport every day ; 
aud aiso, within the period of forty years, 
the town has meressed in population from 
about 200 persons to 2,00, aud the houses 
have been chauged from a dozen dirty 
fishermen's huts, to streets built with un- 
usual regularity; ail which has been ef- 
fected by the exertious of the Westport 
family. 

SCOTLAND, 
School for making Lace. 

The Dowager Lady Ramsey hos estab- 
lished a lace school in L-dinburgh, which 
is the first manufactory of that knd m 
Scotland, and in which a considerabie 
uumber of females are a.ready employed, 

Colleve bear, In oke loose. 

Lately, a bear, which had been kept 
for sometime past in the College of Edia- 
burgh, broke loose from his coufinement, 
and endeavoured to make bis way over the 
paling into the street, as no person cou d 
be found hardy enough to secare the en- 
raged aninel, it was necessary to shoot 
him; and this was pot accomplished til 
five or six balls were lodged in his body. 
On Monday, May the &th, was caught, 
on one of the tishings of the Tay, belonging 
to the city of Perth, a salmon weiyhing 
58tb. avoirdupeis, aud measuring four fect 
one jnch in jength, aud two feet six and a 
half inches round. 

Remarbably strong ram, 
Tn the farm of London, of Gallery. there 
is at present a vam, betwixt the Cheviot 
and Enelish breed, siypposed to be the 
iaryest in the country, ana with regare to 
strength, it will be diffiewt to fiuc its 
equal. He jetely gained a woger, by car- 
rying a fad weshing seven od haif 
stoues, a2 gueiter of a mie, at a rote of 
seven miles a4 hour. ‘The auinial’sattach- 


Jt ajpears by the Lish papers, that the 


aent to horses is stugular—le travels with 


nuxiber ofjivesiost by the recent calamity at | them to any distance without a guide.— 


the Royal Exchange, ia Dublin, was 10; 


(Edinburgh Paper.) 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, May 29, 1815. 


If it were possible to doubt for a moment 
the wretched situation of that couutry, 
where “ might overcomes right,” where 
the .armed power disposes of tle Sove- 
reignty over the entire commuxity,—we 
have only ao review the pages of History, 
and see what tus’ been—or to look on mo- 
dern Frauce, laboursing under throes, pre 
paratory—unless preveintedby a miracle, to 
the most dreadful convulsions; —and in her 
to behold what is. The head showald direct 
the course of the Political Body, as lit does 
that of the natural body; the arms are ifor 
defence, not for conduct: they are the seat’ 
of strength, not of wisdom. 

When Rome was fast sinking under the 
blows of fate, the Emperor was elected by 
the army ; and when the army found that 
they could elect Emperors, they found also 
that they ceuld destroy them. It was not 
the welfare of the Roman people, at larve, 
which they bad at heart, but the purposes 
of the army, as a separate body. ‘They 
contemplated the dowatives they expected 
on every new election, the bribes, the li- 
cence in which they should be indulged, 
the security in whieh they should be able 
to perpetrate their atrocities, aud the weak- 
ness or blindness of the laws, from whose 
cognizance of their crimes they should be 
free. 

On the death of Commodus, the purp'e 
was acecpted by Pertinex; but Pertinax 
was aman of sense: he found the finances 
of the State in extreme disorder : 
«Though every measure of injustice and 
extortion,” says Gibbon, had been adopted 
which could collect the property of the 
subject into the coffers of the prince, the 
rapaciousness of Commodus bad been so 
very inadequate to his extravagance, that, 
upon his death, no more than eight thon- 
sand pounds were fouad in the exhausted 
treasury, to defray the current expences of 
Government, aud to discharge the pressing 
demand of a liberal doustive, which the 
new Emperor had beeu obliged to promise 
to the Pretoriou guards. Yet, uncer these 
distres ed cincumstances, Pertinax had the 
generous firmness to remit a! the oppres- 
sive taxes invented by Commeodus,"— 
* Amidst the general» (he sullen and 
ancry count nances of the Pretorian guards, 
betrayed thee inward dissatisfaction, They 
had reluctantly submitted to Pertinax, they 


dreaded the stri:tuess of the an ient disci- | 
pase, which he wos preparing to restore, | 


aud they regretted the licence of the former 
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reign. On the twenty-eighth of March 
[A. D. 193.] eghty six days ouly, after the 
death of Commodus, a general sedition 
broke out in the camp’—Pertinax was 
slain. “The Pretoriaus ran out upon th 
rampart, and with a loud voice, paccletniod 
that the Roman world was to be disposed 
of tothe best bidder by public auction.” 

Didius Julianus, was competitor with 
Sulpicianus—and began to bid against 
him from the foot of the rampart. The un- 
worthy negotiation was transacted by faith- 
ful emissaries, who passed alternately 
frota one candidate to the other, aud ac- 
quainted each of them with the offers of 
his rival. * The gates of the camp were 
thrown open to the purchaser, Julian— 
whose enemi s found it uecessary to affect 
a more than common share of satisfaction 
av this rnevorution. After Julian 
had filled the Senate house with armed 
soldiers; hé expatiated ow the of 
his election, his own EMINENT virtues, 
and his FULL &SSURANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS 
of the Senate.” + He had reason to tremble. 
On the throne of \the world he found him- 
seif without a frien) and even without an 
adherent. The guands themselves were 
ashamed of the prince twhom their avarice 
had persuaded them to. accept, nor was 
there a citizen who did\ not consider his 
elevation with horror, as the last insult on 
the Roman name. ‘The no bility—met the 
affected civility of the Empetcor with smiles 
of complacency, and professions of duty. 
The people —couscious of the impotence of 
their own resentment, called #loud on the 
legions of the frontiers to assert f he violated 
majesty of the Roman Empire.”* 

Are there no poimts of resemblance in 
this narrative to eveuts of modern! times?— 
none, to those which at this moment form 
that most astonishing spectacle howard 
Which the eyes of all Europe are turned ? 
“ The enemy was within two bundrect and 
fifty miles of Rome —Ae filled the city with 
uncvaiding preparations for war, drea Cines 
vound ‘he subvrls, and even strengthened 
the fortifications of the palace ;—zs if those 
lost intrenchments could be defended withj- 
ou hope of relief against a victorious in+ 
vader:”—Surely this at least is a close re- 
semblance: the issue we must not antici 
pate: but Julian was condemned and exe- 
cuted, by order of the Senate, June 2. af- 
ter an anxious and precarious reign of. 
SIXTY SIX PAavs!!!> 

What au isstructive spectacle to other 
nations, is tht of a people sunk under sub- 
jugution to their own army! May it strike 
due terror into the heart of every Briton! 
May ccming time to the latest generation, 
never Lave to record a degradation so re- 
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volting to every honest and patriotic breast, 
as that which now afflictsuahoppy France! 
May unhappy France soon do herself jus- 
tice, by ridding herself of a tyrant, and the 
world of a monster!—We ‘urn vow to ae- 
taal state of things. 

Our last noticed several disappointments, 
which, as we supposed, hid befallen the 
mover of the present mischief; others were 
not far behind. Murat, in Italy, bas been 
excessively disappointed his It troops 
have shewn little attachment to lis person: 
—why should they? he bas been worsted 
ip several engagements wiih the Austrians, 
Having a greater force than he had, they 
divided their armies; oue marches down 
the west of Italy, direct on Naples, while 
another pursues him on the east, where his 
routed army is hastily retreating. — It is 
eveu possible, that he is ua-hinged, by this 
time. 

The moment that the Moniteur boasted 
of the unprecedented unanimity of the 
French nation in the choice of their Em- 
peror, we waferred that insurrections had 
broke out in France. It proves to be the 
fact. Inthe South, Marseilles is declared to 
be in a state of siege; Lyons las witnessed 
a plot to seize its arseual and artillery :—in 
the west La Vendee is up in arms once 
more ; and Napoleon has so few troops be 
can trust, that his young guard has been 
seat post from Paris to Orleans, to meet 
the insurgents ; in the east, we are assured 
there have been no disturbances :—I\n the 
north Lisle has had a fine laid on it, by 
way of improving its loyalty to him who 
laid it; Dankirk has experienced the same 
kindness. In short, though we have po 
free and direct intercourse with the interior 
of France, yet enough transpires to warrant 
the inference drawn from the assurances of 
the Moniteur. All this while, that ve- 
racious paper assures the Parisians that the 
peace between France and England is 
profound :—which iscivil enough, no doubt, 
to Lord Castlereagh ; who has described 
the countries as being ia a state of warfare ; 
and has persuaded the Louse of Commons 
to sanction that state, 

In the upper House, Lord Liverpool has 
accomplished the same purpose. He wos 
supported hy Lord Grenyille, in opposition 
to Lord Grey ;—as in the Commons, Lord 
Castlereagh was supported by Mr. Grat- 
tan, and others of the usual opposition, in 
contravention of the argumeuts of Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, &c. 

Under these circumstances, and while we 
are waiting, with that awful anxiety which 
marks a v omeut of extreme suspense, We 
shall not affect to do more than give in- 
sertion to ome of those emanations from 
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the brain of Buonaparte which well ce- 
serve to be recorded. The first is what Le 
calls his “ Overture for Peace.” 

OVERTURE FROM BUONAPARTE 
Presented to Parliament, by Command of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, May 1815, 

No. L—Letter from M. de Caulincourt to 
Viscount Custkreagh, dated Paris, April 4, 
4815. 

My Lorp.— The expectations whieh in- 
duced his Majesty the Eaperor, my august 
Soverenu, to submitto the greatest sace- 
fives, have not been fulfilled: France has 
aot received the price of the devotion of 
ts Monarch: ber hopes have been jameut- 
ably deceived. After some mouths of pain- 
ful restraint, ber sentiments, concealed with 
regret, hove at length manifested themselves 
in an extraordinary manner: by an univer- 
sal and spontaneous in pulse, she bas de- 
clarcd vs her deliverer, the man, from whom 
alone she cau expect the guarantce of ber 
liberties andindependence. ‘The Emperor 
has appeared, the Royal Throne has fallen, 
and the Bourbon Family have quitted our 
\eiritory, without one drop ot blood having 
been shed for their defence. Borne upon the 
arms of his people, bis Majesty hastraversed 
France, from the point of the coast at which 
he at first touched the ground, as far as 
the centre of his capital, even to that resi- 
deace which is now again, as are all French 
hearts, filied with our dearest’ remem. 
hrances. No obstacles have delaved Ing 
Majesty’s triumphal progress: from the in- 
stout of his relanding upon French pround, 
he resumed the Government of his Empire. 
Searcely does his first reign appear to have 
been for an instant interrupred. Every 
generous passion, every liberal thoughr, bas 
rallied around him; never did any nation 
present a spectacie of more awlul unani- 
mity. 

The report of this great event will have 
reached your Lordship. | am commauded 
to annouuce it to you, in the neme of the 
Ciamperor, and to request you will convey 
this declaration to the kuowledge of his 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, your 
august Master. 

This restoration of the Fmperor to the 
throne of France is for him the most bril- 
liaut of bis triumphs. Elis Majesty prides 
himself, above aii, on the reflection that he 
owes it entirely to the love of the Preuch 
people, and be has vo other wish, than to 
repay such atiections no jonger by the tro- 
phies of vain ambinou, but by ali the ad- 
vanteges of on honoursble repose, and by 
all the blessiugs of a happy tranquiility, 
it is to the duration of pesce that the Em- 
peror looks forward for the accomplishment 
of his noblest intentious, With a dispo- 
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sition {o respect the rights of other nations 
his Majesty hes the pleasing hope, tha 
those of the French nation will remain in- 
violate. 

The maintenance of this precious de 
posit is the first, as it is the dearest of his 
duties. The quiet of the world is for 
long time assured, if all the other Sove 
reigns are dispesed as his Majesty is, to 
make their honour consist in the preserva- 
tion of peace, by placiag peace uuder the 
safeguard of hovour 

Such are, my Lord, the sentiments with 
which his Majesty is sincerciy animated, 
and which he hes commanded me to 
make kuown to vour Government. 

I have the hoyour, &e 
(Siened) Duke of Vicence. 
His Excelleney Lord Castlereagh, &c. &c. 

We do not profess to understaud thi» 
p2per: it seems to us to be any thing 
rather than an overture for peace : yet, 
when necessaay, this man can write in a 
style suffi ieutly intelligible, ws appears 
clearly from bis rotate epistles to his bro- 
ther of Naples. 

T, the King of Naples. 


“1 say nothing to you of my displeasure 
at your conduct, which has been diametri- 
cal'y opposite to your duty. That, however 
belougs to the werkness of your neture. 
You are 2 good soldier on the field of vat- 
the, but, excepting there, you have no vi- 
gour, vo character, ‘Take advantage of an 
act of treachery, which ouly attribute to 
fear, in order to serve me by good inteili- 
gence. [rely upon you, upon your contri- 
tion, upon your promises, If it were other- 
wise, re ollect thet vou weuld have to re- 
peat it. 1 suppose, you are not one of 
those «ho imagine that the Lion is Cead, 
and thet he may be qu'on 
pont bat pisser dessus’. Uf'such are your cal- 
culations, they ar- fe'se. cefeoted the 
Austrians yesterda;, and aw tn pursuit 
ofthe remuavtso the rcoumus. An ther 
such victors, aii! you will see thit my 
affiirs are not so desperate as you have 
been led to believe. 
“You have dove me all the harm thet 
m since your departnre fron 
ina, but we shal soy no more about it 
The title of king bos turned vour brain. 
you wish to preserve it, behave weil, and 
Keep your wor! 
To ‘he King of Naples. 
March 5. 

“Sm my Brotuer.—I have already 
eominunicetet ty you my opluion of your 
conduct. Your situation had set you be 
side yourse f: my reverses have completely 
turned your brain, You have calied 


‘round you men who hate France, and 
who desire to ruin you. | formerly gave 
-ou useful warnings. What you write to 
‘ne is at variauce with your actions. [ 
shall, however, see by your manner of act- 
ing at Ancona if your heart is sli Freach, 
ind if it is to nsvessity alone that you yield, 
i write tomy War Minister, in order to 
set him at ease with regard to your conduct, 
Recollect that your kingdom, which has 
cost so much blood and trouble to 
France, is your's only for the benefit of those 
who gave it you. It is ueedless to seud me 
an answer unless you have somcthing im- 
portant to cominunicate, Remember that 1 
made you a king solely for the interest of my 
system, Do not deceive yourself. If you 
should cease to be a Frenchman, you 
would be nothing to me. Continue to cor- 
respond with the Viceroy, taking care that 
your letters be uot intercepted.” 

From these most obliging politesses our 
readers will infer that Murat, while af- 
fecting to support the cause of the Allies, 
cud of humanity, held a private, confiden- 
tial, correspondence wtth Buouaparte; 
such was the fact; and being fully aware 
of this, the Allies turned a deaf ear—so far 
as politicians turn a deaf ear to avy thing— 
aud treated his application to their honour, 
generosity, loyovte, maguanimity, &c. with 
buonaparte advanced 
into Prance, Murat advanced to the North 
of Italy, tosupport him. Murat is defeated: 
andthis is irretoeevable detriment to the 
Emperor aud ning. Among other proofs 
of Murat’s duplicity, are the following: 


Documents read by Lord Castlereagh in his 
Speech in the House of Commons, on the 2d 
of May, 1815. 


Letter from Eliza Buonaparte to Buonaparte, 


“ Lucea, February 14, 1814.—“ Sire,—I 
have had the honour of iuforming your 
Majesty by my reports of the 5th aud sth 
of this mouth, of the concentrating move- 
ment operated by the Prince of Lucca upon 
Pisa, in cousequence of the circumstances 
which inducel me to quit Florence, to 
order the evacuation of that city, and to 
asseinble al. the troops of the division upon 
* of greater security, The Priuce 
bas metutdaed himself at Pisa tili now; 
but haviag received advice of an English 
expedition, amounting by all accounts ta 
wt Jeast 6,000 men, and which appears to 
‘e uudoubted!y directed to Sicily agaiust 
Leghorn, Spezia, or Cenoa, | have ceter- 
wined to order the Prince to continue his 
movement upon Genoa, iu order that his 
retreat may uot be cut off by the only road 


sul reuiains open. 
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“| have been confirmed in this plan by 
having ascertained that some Neapolitan 
troops, superior in numbers, are already at 
Pistoia, aid have foreed our advauced posts 
to abandon the passage of serravaile, 

“J also know that the enemy intends to 
cut off our Communications, by seizing the 
road which couducts from Pontremoie to 
Spezia, ava the Kiviera di Genoa. 

“ {have thought proper io give him uo- 
tice to keep some troops upon which the 
Viceroy must have veckoued, and which 
cannot reuder any very decisive services 
elsewhere. 

“The projects of the Eugtish and Aus- 
tris s, do away all the doubts which the 
personal conduct of the of Napies 
might create. Lought not to couceal from 
your Majesty that 1 hove received from hun 
several letters, much at variance with the 
operations of his trov;s. 

“ The King isin a state of great agitation. 
Tle is astonished that the Viceroy shoud 
have retired from the Adige, and that 
] have guitted ‘Tuscany, upon the notion 

that he could be the eneny of your Majesty 
and of Franca. He loudly expressed his 
devotion aud his gratitude for person, 
aud he even said to the Tuscan Deputies, 
that be would prefer receiving the frst 
blow, to drawing his sword agaiust a 
Frenchuan, 

“1 know not how to reconcile this lan- 
guage, of which £ do not suspect the since- 
rity, With ali the arbitrary measures which 
have endangered my autherity, aud those 
Witich oblige me even now to provide for 
the safety ofthe French troops assembled 
at Visa. Your Majesty will appreciate 
these coutrauctions, which secm to me 
proceed resolution deemed by the 
hing confonuabie to Lis interests, but 
into which he has Leeu drageed, contrary 
to his own asfeciions, Lam assored that the 
Janguage and conduct of the King are 

his communications with the 

eres. 

“It is, neverthe'ess, certain, that a pro 
clamation of Geu. Beilegarde’s, which 
recalis the uetions of ltaly to their former 
state, hos beeu repriuted at Bologua under 
the eyes of she King, 

“This proclamation, @rawn up with 
muclrvart, lias produced the greatest effect 
in where is exteusively 
culated, 

“Lam, with profound respect, Sire, &e. 

(Sigued) 


Letter fiom Buoraparte to the 
Queen of Naples 


Nancis, 17.—“ Your husband is 
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be is more cowardly than a woman or a 
mouk when not in the preseuce of the ere- 
my. has no mora! courege. hie bas 
been frightened, and he has not hazarded 
losing for a momeut thet which le canuet 
hold but by me and with me. Make bin 
fully sensible of his absurdity. When he 
quitted the army witheut my order, [ 
foresaw all the evil counsels which would 
be given him. am, however, bet- 
ter satisced with the message he bas seut 
me through you. If he be siucerely 
sorry, let him watch the momeut for 
proving tome that he hos not been so uu- 
grateful as he is pusiilavimous, | may yet 
perdon him the injury which be” has 
done me.” 


“« Volta, Feb. 20, 1814. 
« Sire,—T have the bouour to address to 
your Majesty a return ot your army of Italy 
up to the [8th of this mouth. 
“The King of Naples, who appeared in- 
clined to march against ns, and to yield to 
the solicitations of the Austrians, paused as 
scan 2s he became acquamted with 
Majesty's late victories of the 10th, i1th, 
and 12th. Le had vot yet received the ra- 
tification of hus ‘I'reaty, the evening before 
last. 1 therefore hope that he wili not add 
to the wrongs of which he has been guilty 
towards your Majesty, by firing upon your 
troops. } am, Will respect, Sire’ &e. 
(Signed) Lucene Napouron.” 


Commercial Cyrenicle, 
STATE OF TRADE. 

Tur. time is approaching when the Su- 
Gar market fees the demand for those 
surts of sugars which good housewives, as 
well as mauufacturers, prefer as an iugre- 
deat in their home-made wines; and.it 
hag becn yemarked by the observaut, that 
this dewiaud is more cousiderabie yearly. 
This implies 1, that the art of makiag 
British wines is more studied than formerly 
Y, that the consumption of foreign wives, 
is rather ou the cecline thay on the in- 
crease aud this justiies the calculation of 
the trace. 

In addition to this, it must be observed 
that for sone veors past, the last (wo espes 
cially, the quantity of stigar in the ware- 
houses, previous to the aryival of the tleets, 
has been to uothing: it follows, that 
the coustmption has increased, white the 
cultivation ja the West luctes has decreas- 


“Lida.” ed. The demand for stroug sugars conti. 


nues in the market: mfener ave rather 
dectinmg., The export hus lotely beeu ue 
great things; coutracts are still made for 


ayery brave man gn the fleld of battle, but hence, 
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Coffee has experienced a cloud, oeca- 
sioned party by so large a quantity as 
22,000 bags being soid at the India Llouse, 
and 15,000 move bags declared. 
"Fhe demand for the Continent is very  li- 
mited, owing to the precarious state of af- 
fairs, and the difficulty of obtaining pay- 
ment. Several of the principal brokers 
have not declared sales: what has been 
sold has not, lately, been prime. Prices 
lower 4 to 5s. Spices are improving: what 
were bought at the India House, at the fol- 
Towing prices have becu sold at a profit. 

Srices.—The large sale at the India- 
House took place late in March. Of the 
Company's Block Pepper, 7606 bags, only 
about 200 were sold at an advance of } on 
the taxed price of 10d.; the trader was 
in consequence scratched out, as an advance 
on the 10d. could not be realized the da- 
maged sold at 5d. a 7id.; 112 hags 
Privilege Pepper, about 5,000; ba. sold at 
8id. a 10d. the remainder was taken in; 
the Damaged sold ot 611. a S§d.; the best 
Whate realized ordinary a 108d, 

With the exception of the Cinnamon, a 
great proportion of the ether Spices were 
withdrawn, the buyers only selecting the 
best qualities, and giving a trifling advance. 
Cinnamon, about 1,700 bags (150,000 Ibs.) 


Ist quality .......... 15s. Od. a Ws. 8d. 
12s. Od. a 32s.10d. 
3d quality .......... Os. Od. IIs. Id. 


Cleves, about 150,000 Ibs. Ist quality Am- 
boyna, out of 132, ouly 


sold 32 bags at .......- 4s. Id. 4s. 4d. 
2d quality ............ 3s. Id. a 3s. 4d. 
3d quality ............ 2s.11d. 3s. 2d. 


Mace, 50,000 Ibs. 128 Casks put up, 30 sold of 
the Ist quality, at .... 13s. 1d. 
2d quality, 176 casks 
SE ce Its. 2d) a Bs. 4d. 
3d quality, 176 casks.. 4d. @ 10s.10d. 
4th quality, 20 casks... 8s. Id. &s. Od. 
Nutmegs, 100,000 Ibs. 4 Casks of the best 
quality, Ist sort ...... 12s.11d. a 13s. 2d. 
2d, 238 casks sold out 
of 468 (2d and 34)... 8s. Id. a 8s. 2d. 
3d, 61 casks, 3d and 
4ths, worm eaten .. 6s Td. 
Pimento, L1id. and 12d. for extensive parcels. 
Bullion is declining in price, notwith- 
standing the immeuse current of expences, 
occasioned by the necessary remittances 
from Britain to the Contment, at this cri- 
tical moment. Gold has fallen 2s. in about 
two mouths. We consider this as a_poll- 
tical indication. Napoleon is not able to 
pey his old prices. Naval stores are held 
with a firm haud :—prices are heightening. 
‘Tubacco is at nominal prices. Indigo is 
going off very low. Cotton is not in full 
supply; much is bargained for by antici- 
pation. Ram, no business: Draudy sales 
farced, at a low rate. 


Commercial Chronicle. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Fsser.—According to general calculation, 
wheats are more improved within the Jast 
ten days than was ever before remembered 
in so short atime. Barleys, when they 
first appeared above ground, were not ce- 
ficient 1 quantity ; but, they have since 
been much injured by the insect. Oais, 
beans, and peas, are considercd full plants 5 
aud are in a very thriving state. Tares 
are already so forward, that they are 
come to the scythe, as green food for 
cattle. Herbage being plentiful, sheep 
and lambs are very forward in fat. Beef 
not at all scarce Having so little frost 
this winter, the fallows pulverize extremely 
slowly, and the plough is kept in continual 
diurnal motion. The farmers are looking 
for a rise in the Corn Market 5 but that ig 
rather untikely, as the country abounds 
with most kind of grain. 
Warwickshire.—Uhe growing erops look 
particularly healthy, the wheet having re- 
covered from the ill effects of the frosts at 
the close of last month. Grein of every 
description is on the decline. ‘The mowing 
grounds both meadow and upland bid fair 
for an abyndant aud heavy swarth. Wool 
has fallen considerably in value, and is at 
present but little in demand. Stock both 
fat and store is much lower. Trade is 
paralyzed by the present unfortunate events, 
hundreds of artizans are without employ. 


Backrupts ard Certificates, in the order of 
their dutcs, with the Attornies 


11. 
Bannister, J. Shillingford, Oxford, buteher. 
Sols. Price and Co, Liucoln’s Ion. 

Bell W. Horncastle, Lincoln, grocer. Sot. 
Eyre, Gray's Inn. 

Bryett T. Gosport, grocer, Sols. Bleasdale 
and Co. New Inn. 

Bakewell Messrs. Weston upon Trent, Stafford, 
soap boilers. Soly. Sykes aud Co. New Tun, 
Cohen E. London, merchant. Sels. Poole and 
Cy. Gray's Inn-square. 

Hill W. Kidderminster, hatter. Sel. Bigg, 
Southampton Bu Wings, Chancery-lane. 
Jordan A. Atford, Wilts, maltster. Sod. Fisher, 
High Holborn. 

Lewis J. Three King-court, Lombard-strect, 
wine merchant. Sols. Wiltshire and Co, 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street. 

Mee T. Kettering, Northampton, farmer, Sols, 
Matthews and Co, Castle-street, Holborn, 
Percival W. Liverpool, lead-merchant. — Sol. 
Souter, Chancery-lane. 

Stephens J. Landeveylog, Carmarthen, corn 
merchant. Sol Barber, Gray's Inn-lane. 
Sherbrook T. Leeds, merebaut, Sods. Atkinson 
and Co, Leeds. 

Searle W. jun. Liftlington, Combridge, miller, . 
Sol, Isaacson, Cannon-street. 
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Sparkes J. Hampton, Middlesex, coach maker. 
Sol. Lawledge, Gray's Lup-lane. 

Stanfield C. Koadside Whitechapel, pawn- 

“broker Sol. Sheffield, Great Prescott-street, 
Goodman’s- fields. 


Stanmers W. Liston, Essex, miller. Sols. | — M. Jones, 
banker—W Barrymore, of Kuitbury, Berks, 


common brewer.—J. Hanbury, of Camperdown 
House, Suowsfields, Southwark, emery-paper 
manufcturer.—H. Leech, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, mervehant—R Blakemore, Virming- 
ham, tailor. — 12 Freeborn, of Finchingfield, 
E-sex, butcher. —W P smith, of Plymouth, 
Devon, four factor —R. Jarvill, of Princes. 
Pishorough, Bucks, miller — J. Fletcher, of 
Oldham, Laueashire, hatter — of 
Stang» te-street, We-tminster Bridge road, Sur- 
rey, timber merchant —J. Brown, Springfield, 
Chelmsford, Essex, coal merchant. Ro Ayre, of 
Spalding, Lincoln, merchaut — W. Boyle, of 
Kingston Pull, merchant —T Kay, of 
Bath, anctioncer —T. Brocklesby, of Queen- 
street, London, stationer —F. Mullett, of St. 
Mary Axe, Loudon, merchant. 


Frost and Co. Sudbury. 
Vince Wm. Lucas street, Commercial Road, 
carpenter. Sol. Fitzgerald, Lawrence Pount- 
ney Hitt. 
White C. Manchester, iron-liquor-manufac- 
turer. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-laue 
cervibweates, Muy 2. 

C Hasted, of Chatham, Kent, brewer — 
A Liddle, late of Freur-de-lis-Court, Fleet- 
street, but naw of Castle street, Falcou-square, 
London,—T. Russell, of Beverley, York, vie- 
tually —W. DB. Gamage, late of Falmouth, 
Corawall, merchavt-—T. Shackleton, of White 
Lian, street, Norton Palgate, Middlesex, seed 
merchant Stacey, ef Porchester, South- 
ampton, victualler —E. Pym, of Exeter, paper 
maker.—-S, M‘Kuight and J. M‘Neille, of 
Liverpool, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS, April 15. 
Aarov & Michael, Deat, Kent, slopsellers. Sod. 

Isaacs, Mary Axe. 
Astley J. Wolverton, Warwick, dealer. Sol. 

Smart, Staple Ina, 

Adams B. Beaulieu, Southampton, ship builder 
Sol, Whittaker, Broad-court, Long Acre. 
Bratt C. Warrington, Lancaster, linen draper. 

‘Sol. Norris, John-street, Bedford row. 
Balling R. Deal and Rumegute, linen draper. 

Sol. Charsley, Mark Lane. 
Clark J. Old Brentford, Middlesex, butcher. 

Sol. Toone, Cursitor street, Chancery-lane. 
Corney &. Stanstead, Herts, corn dealer. Sel. 

Lee, Three Crowu-square, Southwark. 
Cosier Messrs. Wendover, Buckingham, gro- 

cers. Sols. Gregson, Augel-court, Throgmor 

ton-street. 
Dautziger A. ‘Change Alley, merchant. Sols. 
Burrows and Co Basinghall-etreet. 
Ivins S. Gloucester, wheeiwright. Sols. Poole 
and Co. Gray's Inn square. 
Jirns T Gaydon, Warwick, dealer,  Se/ 
‘Wortham, Castle-street, Holborn, 
Milton M. Drick-street, Piceadilly, horse dea- 
Jer, Sols. Matthews and Co. Castle-street, 
Holborn, 
Marshall T. Blackwater, Southampton, grocer. 
Sol. Eyre, Gray's Inu-square. 
Mills H. Coilumpton, Devon, felmonger. 
Darke and Co. Princes-street, Bectord Row. 
Mantz and Schmid, Wapping Wall, Middle- 
sex, merchauts. So/. Faibauks, Seethiug- 
Pearsall T. Willsbridge [ron Works, Glou- 
cester, iron hoop-manufacturer. Sods. Lam- 
bert and Co. Gray's lan. 

Pilley M. Kingston upon Hull, woollen draper 

Sole. Exley and Co. Furnival’s fan. 


Pigram J. Hensham Ess+x, shopkeeper 


Drew aud Sous, Bermondsey-st. Southwark 


Pellows R. Faluouth, mercer. Lowless 


‘and Co St. Mildr d’s Court, Poultry, 


Sheppard R. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clo- 


White J. S. Cirencester, ironmonger. Sod. 


Meredith, Lincoln's Inn. 


May 6. 


R P. Chandler, of Gloucester, tobacconist- 
of Welchpool, Montgomery, 


—April 19. 


Adams Balthazar, Beaulieu, Southampton, ship 


builder. Nol. Whitaker, Broad court, Loug 
Acre. 


Bell Wm. Clement’s-lone, Lombard strect, 


silversmith. Sols Higeden and Co. Currier’s 
Hall, London Wall. 


Bass R. Colchester, Essex, maltster. Sols. 


Milne and Co. Temple 


Cousius R. Wigmore-street, Cavendish-equare, 


patent lamp manufacturer. Sol. Hughes, 
Cliffore’s Ton. 


Ching J. Dartmouth, miller. Sods. Collet and 


Co. Chancery-lane. 

Dunno H. Ware, Hertford, auctioneer. Sol. 
Sheffield, Great Prescot-street, Goocman’s 
fields. 

Elhs J. Heathfield, Sussex, grocer.  Sels. 
Po Imer and Co, bedford Row. 

Edmunds D. Maceley, Slop, printer. Ses. 
Beubow and Co. Liucoln’s Inn. 

Eachus W. Middlewich, Chester, woollen 
dvaper. Sle Hilditeh, High Holborn. 

Holwell E. Falcon street, echinaman, 
Stevens, Watbrook 

Hammond Messrs. Rageley, Stafford, nursery- 
meu. Nels Exley and Co, Furnival’s Ina. 

Gibbs, W. Birmingham, miller. Seds. Long 
aud othorn Court 

Robinson Ro York, butter merchant. 
Nel. Morton and Co. Gray's Inu-square. 

icklend R. Bristol, watchmaker. cls. Poole 
and Co Giay’s lun-squere 

Siver KON Oxford street, haberdasher, 
finson and Go. Creseent-place, Blackfriors. 
Thomas W. E'bow-lane, London, wine mer- 
Sol, Sherwood, “square, 
Southwark. 

Tucker J Gosport, Southampton, grocer Suls. 

Bleasdale snd Co. New Lan. 

Vie T Gosport, Southampton, plamber. Sols. 
Dyne and Co. Lincoln's [nn-fields. 

Ward J. Oyeinard-street, Dean’s-yard, Westmin. 


thier Sol, Williams, Red Lion-square. 


ster, baker. Sod. Pittman, Symond's 
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Whittington R. Monckton-Comb, 
clotaicr. Sol. Potts, Serjeaut’s Lin. 
CERTIFICATES, 9. 

W. E. Prichar’, of Bristo!, surgeon.—W. 
Winstaaley, of Liverpool, merchant Lowe, 
of Malcroft, Derby, corn and catile dealer — 
S. Gower, late of High Holborn, Middlesex 
engineer. — D. Rurenp, of East 
haberdasher. — J. Gelthorp, of Regeut street 
Lambeth, Surrey, carpenter. —T. Saiterthwaite, 
Tate of Berkivustead, Chester, dealer ane 
chapman —J. Lainb, of Newington Causeway, 
Suarey, ca:perter. —J U. Hawkins, f Bor 
monudsey, Surrey, carpenter—J. Dicken, of 
St. Stephen's Hill, Stafford, cotton manufac 
turer.—J_ Gould, of Aston, Birmingham, 
chymist—R. Miiler, late of Totteuham, 
diesex, watchmaker —J. Hi errisun, Ne weastle 
Tyne, corn fictor.— W. P Lorymer, of 
Newport, Monmouth, coal merchant. 


BANKRUPts — 4pri! 22. 
Adams B. Beauiten, Southampton, ship builder 
Sil, Whitsker, Broad-conrt, Long Acre. 
Bird S. Littte George street, Portman-square, 
coach wheelwright Carlon,High-strcet, 
Marylebone. 

Ballans W. Manchester, grocer. Sols. Miluc 
and Co. Temple, London. 

Becher C. C. Lothbyry, merchant. Sols. Holt 
and Co. Threadncedle-street. 

Barnard D. Sheffield, merchant. Sels. Holt 
aod Co. 

Bryan C. Aagel-court, Tarogmorton-street, 
merchant. Sols, Audros aud Co. Waraford 


cowt 

Charies S. Dowgate-hiil, brush maker. Sil. 
Stott, Gray's lon. 

Cooper J. Rowell, Nerthampton, farmer. Sols. 
Ince, New Jun. 

Dwyer G. Exchange Alley, London, broker. 
Sols. Wadeson and Sov. Austin Friars, 

Dick R. Kingston upon Hall, victualler. Sols. 
Lene aud Co. Lawrence Pountuey Hill. 

Edwards W. Bristol, salesman. Sol. Heelis, 
Staple-ina. 

Farrer G. Doncaster, York, jeweller. Sol 
Egerton, Gray's 

Gibson & Peacock, Bal!-alley, Lomburd street. 
merchants. Hamerton,Grat St. Helens, 

Hodson J. Lime-street, London, wine-merchant. 
Sol. Clarke, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 

Herbert T. Andover, Hauts, grocer. Sol Pup- 
kin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Joues S. parish of St George, Gloucester, 
wheelwright Sols. Poo'e aud Co. Gray's 
Jon-square. 

Laidlaw A. Kingston npon Hall, merchant. 
Bilis and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Lewis R. Watling street, was chandler. Sol 
Hust, Lawrence-lauc, Cheapside. * 

Laidtow A. Kingston upon Hell, merchant. 
Sols. Sherwin aud Co. Bedford Row 

M‘Mivn W. Manchester, dr.per, Sods. Tar- 
rant avd Co, Chancery lane 

Mewis J. Birmingbam, grocer. Sol. Platt, New 
Boswell court, Lincoln's lun, 
att R. Archer-strect, St James's, Westmin- 

pier, smith. Sed. Cuppage, Jermyu-sireet, 
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Ramsay J. Little Thames-street, St. Cathe- 
ving’s, provision-merchant.  Seds. Templer 
and Co. East field. 

shaw aud M'Coskerry, Rochdale, Lancaster, 
Sol. Hurd, Tempie. 


ceeviricares, May 13. 


Flizabeth Lachlin, late of Queen’s Rows 
Pootouvilie, Mrddlesex —W Rowtoa, of Cam- 
haberda-her —J Schofield, of Blackey- 
nook, Saddh worth, York, merchant —J.Wé llis, 
of Caxton, Cambridge, iunkeeper—W. Morris, 
of Deoeaster, York, weld dealer.—G. Astbury, 
of Watey, Stafford, dynggist —J. Mayo, of 
Overbory, Woreester, miller —B. Johnson, of 
Narwich, grocer — J. Grainger, of Martin’s- 
‘ase, Cangon-strcet, London, provision broker, 
—J Lindyw, jon. of Cleator, Cumberland, 
spade manufacturer. —T. Savage,jun West- 
honmrue, Sussex, deriler — T. B. Bennett, of 
Wappieg wall, St. Paul's, Shadwell, Midale- 
sex, slopsclier.— Martin, ofAlconbury, 
tinalingedon, f rmer—P. Boullen, of Great 
Winchester-strect, London, merch:nt.—R. 
of Old Windsor, Rerks, dealer —R, 
Price and W. Cross, of Bristol, merchants -—— 
ft. ties, of Pawfurd, Gloucester, grocer.—-J. 
Raueden, of Golear, Huddersfield, . York, 
woo en draper.-—W. Cookskey, late of Cross. 
stveet, St. Mary, Ishugtqa, Middlesex, wine 

BANKRUPTS. 22. 

Addis R. Monmouth, malister. Sols. Whit- 
and Co. Serjeant’s Inn. 

bachem G. Browyard, Hereford, victualler. 
Sols. Taylors’, Featherstone Buildings. 

Ree J. Newcastle upow Tyne, tallow chanider. 
Sol Wiisun, Gray's Jnn-sqnare. 

Chvistian C, Beead-strect, Cheapside, tallow 
chaudl Sod. Cunningham, Veve-street, 
Inn-fields. 

Yoster J, Bevy St. Edmund's, Suffolk, grocer. 
Sol. Browley, Gray's han. 

Graves R, Fast Retford, Nottinghain, fish- 
monger, Sols. Extey and Co. Furnival’s Jun. 

Galpia T. Honiton, Devonshire, grocer. Sod. 
Loxmore, Ked Liou square. 

Hewitson J. Wigton, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
Nel Willi ms, Red Lion-squas, 

Harvis S. Northwaraborough, Southampton, 
niller, Sol. Hurd, Vemple. 

Llewellyn W. Carmarthen, merehant. Sols. 
Bicasdale and Co. New lan. 

Lowman WV. Newcastle upou Tyne, tailor. Scd, 
Flexney, Gay's loa-sqnare, 

Liste D. Neweastle upon Tyne, cabinet maker, 
Nols. Meggisons and Co. Hatton Garden, 
Moore John, Leicester, worsted spinner. Sol. 

Ince, New Inn. 

Needham E, sen. Manchester, dealer aad 
chipman. Hurd, Temple. 

Von is J. Miik-strect, London, warehonsenan, 
Sol. Temple. 

Rapsey J. Fleet-street, fishmonger. Sob 
Harvey, Cursitor-street, Chanecry-lane. 

Stanley H, Warnford-court, Throgmorton-st, 
mere aut, Sod, Bou den, Angel-coust, Throg, 
twoyton-s}. 
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crrtiricatrs, Yay 16 of Carlisle, Camherland, 

AW. Schiab re, of Manchester, merchant | ishmongers—A Grart, of Broad-street- place, 
T. Poulson, of Stoke npon Trent, Status | London, merchant.—T. Bevan, of Fishguard, 
Kent, cory- | Pembr ke, linen draper.—J Wilson, jun. 


potter —PF. Jones, of Maidstone, 
factor. —P. Ryan, of merchant 


~—T. Burt, of Catherine-street, Conumerrial 


uf Scuteoates, York, mahogany merchant —J. 
Oshaldeston, late of Sovshampton, baker—J. 


Hopkins, now or late of Shirehampton, 


Road, Middlesex, straw-platt-factor—J. Rail, 
Gleucester, dealer in cattle —T. Bruton, now 


of Fleet street, tondon, silk mercer. 
BANKRUPTCIFS SUPFRSEDED— ‘pri? 29. 

Greeuwood Win. of Leicester, fronmonger. 

Lawrence Mary, Whappeabury, © Warwick, 


or fate of Kileot, Newent, Gloucester, horse 
dealer Lucdington, late of Bridge-street, 
Sristal, hatter —S. A. Levy, of Bucklersbury, 
London, merchant —*. A Levy, Bucklersbury, 


dealer. 
on, merchact —C. Magee, of Whitehaven, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Ager R. Leigh-street, Burton Crescent, Ros 
sell-square, paperhanger. Sul, Mills, Vine 
street, Piccadilly. 

Baker 7. Marlborough, Wilts, linea droper. 
Nols. Bishop and Co. Sive-laue. 

Bishop T. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, fish 
merchant. Sols, Swaine aud Co 
place, Old Jewry. 


Cumberland, grocer —J. Gidvey, of Norwich, 
eoachmaker.—H. Rugg & C. Ruez, of Austin 
frites, Landen, silkmen.— J. Bosbury, White 
Lion-street, Chelscz, Middlesex, corn chandler, 


RANK RUPTCY — Mun 2. 


Allen George, of the Reindeer, Loughton, 


Essex, victualler. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Billing R. VinegarYard, Drury-lane, vietwal ler. Brown J. jun. Colchester, Essex, miller. 


Sols. Mayhew and Price, Symond’s Ina. 
Dawson G. Great St. Londen, rarcr 
chant. Alliagham, St. Juhu's squan 
De Metz A. L. South Sea Chambers, London, 

merchant. Sol, Poole, Adaar’s-court, 
strect. 
Edwards W. J. Rotherhithe, Surrey, pawn- 


Sols. Gale & Son, Bedfurd-strect, Pedfurd- 


row 


Blackbourn C. Newark-upon-Trent, Notting- 


liam, corn factor. Sels. Burgoyue and Co. 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square 


Buckle Marmaduke, York, woolstapler. Sole. 


Bell and Co. Bow Chorch yard. 


broker. Templar and Co. Barr-siveet, Eromedze, Stone Mill, Glouccster, clothier. 


East Smithfield. 

Field R.C. Long Acre, Middlesex, hat maker 
Sols Dawes and Co. Augel Court, Theog j 
morton-street. 

Garnett J. Water-lane, Liverpoo', money sevri- 
vener. Sols, Cooper aud Co, Soutiamptoa 
Buildings Chancery-lane. j 

Green Birmingham, cabinet maker. 2. 
Hurd, King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple 

Humphrys R. Old Jewry, London, tailor. 
Dalton, Union-street, Bishopseste-steret. 

Hitt Alsop’s Buildings, New Road, wer- 
chant. Scls. Evitt and Co. Haydon-sqnare. 

Horner W Mile End, Portsea, Southampton, 
grocer. Sed. Briggs, Essex-street, Strand 

Le Roy Eliz. and T. Jermyn-street. St James's, 
fruiterers. Sol) Lawrence Painival’s lan. 

Laws G. Norwich, innkeeper. Mosers 
Taylor, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, 

Lindrea W. Bristol, woollen draper. 
Jourdillon and Co. Litthe Friday-stre:t. 
Riist Fleet-street, London, gloss aml ehina- 
man Spike, Eilm-couit; Teaple 
Ross R. Chudleigh, Devon, inuhoider, Sole. 
Meggisons and Co. Hatton Garden. 
Portington A. Great Queea-street, Linens 
Inn-fields, tailor. Sod. Grithih, Featherstone 


Jours and 


Buildings. 
Southey W. jun, Bristol, turner, Sets. Fa 
munds & Co. Exchequer of Views.) 
Steed J jun. Long Melford, Suffctk, 
and glazier. Scds. Blagvave and Co. 
Inn, Chancery-iane. 
Wilton and Creed, Crutched Friars, Loudon, 
merchents, 
Webb W. Leamington, Warwick, builder. Sols. | 
Long and Co. Hulborn-court, Gray's Eun. 
ceatisicares, 29, 
T. Fion and J. Johnson, of Noltiaghan 


Syauid’s | thal court, London, 
“iddlesex, merchant —T. Williams, of 


lane, Bethan! Groen, iusnranes bruker — W. 
ScLNind, | Starkey, of Marsh, HaddersGeld, York, mer 

-hant—T. Simith, of the Gld Barge- house, 
Sarrey, corm dealer.--J. Binns, of Carr Hill, 
within Saddlewarth, York, cotton spianer—" 
J Dewar, of Newcestic upoa Tyae, viutuer. 


Sel. Walton, Girdler’s Hall, 


Cross J. Commercial Road, Middlese.s, tailor. 


Sel, Laug, Americ -squere. 


Evans, Jones, and Co. Aberystwith, Cardigan, 


bankers. Nol. Barber, Gray's Im. 


Emes W. & P. Church-row, F nchurch-street, 


merchents. Seve Blant any Co Beth!em. 


Hillary T. P. Mark lane, London, merchant. 


Sels Gregsou, Augel-court, Throgmortoa 
street 


Jobusten J. Liverpool, merchant. Scls. Black- 


stuck and Co. Ring’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
Appletoo, Liverpool, saddivrs. Sols, 
Blackstock aad Co. Temple 


King R. Old street-road, Middlesex, butcher. 


Bro va, Old North street, Red Livu-sq. 


Vetealfe Win. Crovked-} ne, merchant. Sol. 


Craneh, Uniou-court, Broad-street. 


Tebbutt R. Loug bore gh, Leicester, mercer 


and draper. “v/s. Bleasdale « Co. New fun. 


Veunm T. Halsted, Essex, innkeeper. Sods. 


Pocock and Co. Ely-place, Hotborn, 


Wikleock W. Orchard-strcet, Westminster, 


Middlesex, baker. Nol. Hughes, Bean-street, 
Feiter-lane. 

Muy 24. 
W. Cross, of Bristol, merchant —H. Cliffe, 


of Glasgow, andof Carlisic, Cumberland, bat 
woln, now residing at the Sarrcen’s Head, Snow 
oy | HM, London, mercbaat —J, Gorden, of Cup- 


and of Pentonville, 
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PRICES CURRENT, May 21, 1815. 


Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, &c. May 24. 


American pot-ash, percwt. 
Ditto pearl . 
Rarilia 
Brandy,Cogniac,boud gal. 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 
Ditto unrefined .. ewt.1 
Cochineal, garb. bond. ib. 
Ditto, East-lodia .... 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Sinyrna .. 
Ditto East-India 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 
Ele phants Teet 
Scrivelloes 18 


“coos 


Flax, Riga 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 78 
Galls, Turkey .... cwt. 15 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, English .... 0 
GumArabic,Turkey,ewt. 8 


. tun $0 


Ditto Mountain ...... 28 


Ditto Clarct...... hogs 20 


Canaés, 
Birmingham .... 
Chesterfield Div. 6f.... 
Chelmar aud Blackwater... . 
Croydon 


Ellesmere and Chester Div. 41. 


Keanett and Avon 
Ditto (wew) 


Graad Surry ... 


Lancaster ...... 

Leeds and Liverpool Div. 
Leicester ...... Div. 
Old Union .. 

Oxford 


Regents 


85 Pd... 
Shropshire ...... Div. 4/.... 
Strondwater ....... és 
. Div. 10L. 


Russell 25 gs. ....... 
Surry 30 gs. 


&. 


8&2 


208 


26 
232 


17 — 
13 10 


Fy 


Div. 302... 690 — 695 


— 


0 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 0 
Hemp, Riga,...-..ton 63 0 0 Swansea . 175 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 54 0 0 Thames and Medway ...... 19 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. O11 0 Trent and Mersey .. Div. 55 1265 
Ditto East-India.... 0 7 6 Warwick & Birming. Div. 141, 270 
Iron, British bars .. ton 14.10 0 Worcester and Birmingham.. 40 
DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 23° 0 0 Docks. 
Ditty Norway ...--- M0 0 East Judia ........ £7.22. 126 
Lead in pigs ...... fod 27 0 0 East 45 
Dittored ...... ton 29 0 0 Londou ........ Div.5.... 80 80 — 
Lead white ..... ton 44 0 0 0 West India .... Div 9.... 48—- — — 
Logwood chips....ton 14 0 0 0 Road. 
Madder, Dutcicrop,ewt. 15 0 Highgate Archway 501.sh... 
Mahogany eccecece ft. O 1 4 1 Insurance Companies. 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal jar 18 0 O O Atlas ...... 
D:tto spermaceti .ton 70 0° 0 0 0 At 
a Dittowhale .......- 34.0 0 0 1001. sh. 101. | 
Ditto Florence,4 chest 2 14° 0 0 0 Eagle 501. sb. 0 0 At 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt, 1 0 0 Glohe ............Div.6}. 107 — — — At 
Rice, Carolina........ 0 0 0 O Of} Imperial 500 ‘sh. pd. .... 49 _— At 
i Rum, Jamaica bord gal. 0 6 O 6 3) London Ship ............+. 20 —— At 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 4 At 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt. 4 0 0 0 Royal Exchange .... At 
Silk, thrown, Italian, 2 0 6} Union Fire and Life 1001. ‘sh. At 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto... 111 115 20) pd. 
Et Tallow, Russia, white 3 0 0 0 Water Works. At 
Ditto————-, yellow 3 0 Chelsea .......... Div. 121 5 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 1 0 17 0} East London .... Div. 21... Ca 
Tin inblocks......cwt. 8 0 6 0} Grand Junction............ | 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 0 0 64 84] Kent (ald) 46 At 
Ditto Virginia...... 0 1 2 1 3] Lambeth......... Div. 407. 990 — At 
Wax, Guinea...... 0 0} Mauchester and Salford .... 
i Whale. fins (Green! ) tow 0 Portsmouth & Forlington.... At 
Wine: West Middlesex (Old) ....., 
Red Port, bond pipe . 0 0 Bridges. Mt 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 0 ©} Strand 1001. sh. all pd...... at 
Ditto Madeira..... 0 Ditto Annuities ......... At 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 32 0 Southwark Bridge/Diset.).... | 
Ditto Caleavella...... 0 0 Literury Institutions. St 
Ditto Sherry...... butt 45 0 London 9) 8b. $8 
0 At 
0 


i 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
by Leslie's 
22'4 | Baromet. 
Apr.2) | 42 43 | 40 | 28,85 | O Rain 
22 | 44 | 47 | 43 0 Rain 
23 | 43 | 55 | 42 | 29,20] 0 Stormy 


24) 42 | 46 | 42 0 Stormy 
25) 43 45) 44 370 (24 Cloudy 
26) 45 | 54) 43 | 30,05 Pair 

27 | 42 | 52 | 45 Cloudy 
28 45 | 62 | 45 | 29,90 142 Fair 

29) 49 | 49] 44 370 131 Cloudy 
30 | 44! 49) 42 (26 Cloudy 


May | 58 | 45] 68/45 Fair 
55 | 68 | 54 579147 Fr. Th. 
| 58] 50 977 153 Fair 
4 48 | 60) 55 376146 Cloudy 
5 145 | 63 | 53 372 |44 Sh. Th 
6 46 | 66) 45 373 G1 Pair 
7145 | 61 | 47 972/56 Fair 
| 56 | 68 387 G4 Pair 
10/57 67/56) 78163 Fair 
11 | 58 | 72 | 57,| Fr. Th. 
12 | 57 | 65 | 52 365/51 Fair 
13 (56 | 60) 33 372 46 Showry 
14 | | 59 | 52 380 [66 Showry 
15 | 55 | 66 | 51 Showry 
16 52 | 66!) 57 | 30,07 Fair 
17 56 | 70 | 58 Pair 
{8 57 | 72 67 60 Fair 
19 | 59 | 70 58 | 29,94 Fair 
20/61/72 475 Fair 


London Premi miums of Insurance, 


At lds. 9d. to Il. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth. 

At 15s. 9d. Y rmouth, ig aud Newcastle 

At 1 g. to 14 g. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Newry, Bristol, « lester, aud Liverpool. 

At France ; 

Atl gq. Gottenburgh. Home 

At 2 to 24gs. Madeira, ret. 2’. 2s. Home 8 gs. 

At 49s East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 5 ys. Gibraltar, returns 24; Cadiz, Lisbon, 
Oporto; Home the same, ret. 2 gy. for convoy. 

At 2to2' os. Leeward Islands, with convoy, re- 
turns 2 ws. 

Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, 6 gs. r.2 gs. 
Home the same 

At 3 gs. Western Isles, home 109s 

At 3 gs. Jamaica, with convoy ; return 13 
Home ® qs. ret. 4 ys. 

At3 gs. Brazils, home 8 gs. 

At &os. East-Indies, out and home, 

Malta, Sicily, &e 8 gs. ret. 2. 

At 4 gs. Honduras, ret. 4. 

At 5 as. Newfoundland, ret. 24 
Home 

St. ‘Riva, &e. Stockholm, 
12 gs. Home 00 os 

At 25 gs. Suuthern Whale Fishery out and 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
1815. WHEAT. 
April22_.. 6,287 quarters average 69s 
29 .. 10,685 ...... ...... 688 248 
May 6 .. 10,420 6581030 


FLOUR. 
Apr. 28 .. 12,036 Sacks, average 63s 10d 
May % .. 13,132 114d 
12 12,004 Gis O44 


POTATOES. 
Kidney...... 5 Ox 3100 


Champious.. 4 0 0| Apple...... 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s 6d 
MEAT. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8/b.to sink the Offal. 


Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 

F815. s. d. 

5 8 0/7 0/7 0\9 

5101/7 0'9 @ 

8/6 0/7 017 
SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 1408 

Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 150s 


Powder, ordinary, 9 tol Tbs. 
COTTON TWIST. 


May 21. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 44 
No. 120 &s, Od. 
2d quality, No 40 3s. 


Discount—@2} to 15 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Apr. 25. .. 37s 6d to 52 0 | 36s 6d to 52 @ 
May 2... 378 Od 446 38s Od 516 
9. .. 00s 0d 000) 378 6d 51 
24... 45s Gd 470/488 0d 53 
23. .. 428 0d 43 6 | 38s Od 50 3 
LEATHER, 
Butts, 50 to 56!b. 21d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 21d 45'b. per doz. 36s 
Crop hides for cut. 2id | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56s 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 9 
Soap; yellow, 90s.; mottled 100s.; curd 1048. 
per doz. 13s. 6d. monids 1s. 6d. 
Course of Lxchange. 
Bilboa 43 | Palaemo, per oz. 135d. 


Amsterdam, us. 30-10 | Leghorn SRA 
Dittoat sight 304 | Genoa 56 
Rotterdam 9-9 | Venice, 21-50 
Hemb. us. 2 28-8 | Naples 
Altona us. 2 28-9 | Lisbon 70 
Paris. 1 dd. 19 Oporto 70 
Ditto, 2 us. 20) Dublin 9 
Madrid 434 Cork 9 


Cadiz, 43 


Agio- Bauk of Holland, 3 per cent. 


“HAY and STRAW .—a?T SMITHFIFLD. 


Hay Straw. Clover. 

May 2..510 2 2 0 700 
9..5-10 0 2 0 0 7 0 0 
1é..5 & 0 0 0 7 0 
0 2 0 7 0 @ 


620 | | 
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Datiy Prices of STOC Nee, from 2ist Aprin, to 20th May, S15, 


| AEE} 8] 4, (22) | le leg 

22} — sal set! — — [176112 | Sp | 573 
240901565 572 2 172 85 145.10 — | — Op |. 
2) — 61 57, | — 14516 | — 6p | 7p | 52! 
26.930 552 6.) a7! 62 | — |175! Mp | 6p | 57! 
27, — 57h Fl? got | — 
— set [742 ‘set | 2p 57! 
1 st Phi lip! and St. am! | | | 
— S56! 73) 571 SP eet | 55!) 343 | — | 6p | 58? 
220057 joni 2 — (1751, 13p | 6p | 58° 
6 — 22) a2 | | 508 
#200) 57? i 582 2 igo? | 95 “o- — — I2p jl Ip | 582 
9 — A727 het £ i921 | — — [i754 | Sp 5st 
10 — 4) 3 |72) set 7-16 1553) — —| — | 5p | 582 
it} — 7; 5at £64 | — NBA — 176 {2p | Sp J 
12 297 58, 712 862 | 14716 — | — — {1761 12p | Sp | 5st 
13; — { bai 86! | 7.16 1178 | Sp } hat 
15 Wh.) Mon- day | | | } 
1G, 671 2 | pei 2 — 12p | 5p | 582 
- —— — Pp, op je 
17, Prs of W's. Buih- | day | *| | | 
- 182291572 58! 2 [722 $7! — Mp | Sp 58? 

cite Prices of the 
“at POUNDS 
FUNDS, FRENCH FUNDS, 

CSEZ) & CK BA! O cifr. c 

733) 932 1004) — | — 72/1 994; | — | — 22 [57 — 

20199 | 734 72! |_|] 99 | 98 | — — |) % 780 — 

73; | 993) 100 — | — | — | 27 760 — 

Mey! | 29 [58 56 805 — 

4/199 } 734 992 1817) — | — 196} — | —} — 

— {722 72 | 992 ont — 961 — 95) 777 50 

9/157 60, 805 

AMERICAN FUNDS. 11 [58 8) 815 — 

; | 13/61 50) 875 — 

| 16 59 30) 840 — 

j IN LONDON. YORK. | 18 50° 842 — 
pApr.20. May 2. May 6., Apr. 7. 
Old 6 per'cent.......) 83 54/92 G4’ 94 | BY | 
Fouisiana, 6 per cent; 99 100, 99100 100 | 88 | 
Bauk Shares. ....... 80 87 86 


By re M. Rithar urdson, 23, Cornhill, 
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